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GLEANINGS IN CORN FIELDS. 


Trey are all bare, the corn-fields, 
that for so many months have been 
full of beauty and promise ; first, with 
the silky verdure that, rising above 
the ground, whispered and moved in 
the genial breeze, like a summer sea ; 
next, with the greenish silver of the 
filling ears, looking ‘‘ white unto har- 
vest;" and last, crowned with the 
highly-burnished gold of their matured 
honours, ‘They are all bare now. Even 
the trophy-like piles of sheaves are 
carried away ; trophy-like we may well 
call them, for they seemed as though 
built up to signalise the glory of the 
noble corn that had survived the as- 
saults of its enemies, bird and insect, 
blast, blight, and mildew. But the 
trophies are gone—gone like many far 
more solid and durable (but not more 
valuable) of earth’s monuments. And 
the wild flowers that relieved the some- 
what monotonous majesty of the teem- 
ing fields, blossoming on the head- 
lands, peeping between the ridges, or 
garlanding the hedges, they have near- 
ly all withered. And the busy, merry 
groups of reapers, gleaners, and har- 
vesters, they have all departed: the 
scenes lately so cheerful, so animated, 
so abundant, so lovely, now stripped 
of their wealth and their beauty, are 
left silent and deserted—it is a picture 
of human life. 

Still all is not utter desolation ; 
something yet remains, however little. 
The wild birds still find scattered 
grains and seeds; and the sedulous 
searcher may still gather a few chance 
gleanings —a neglected ear or two; 
and here or there a’ late-lingering 
flower; or at least the leaves, and 


stalks, and seed-swoln heads of those 
that have faded. And to supply, in 
some degree, the loss of the harves- 
ters’ cheerful voices, the solitary glean- 
er may repeat some trait, some aneec- 
dote to Memory, the constant associate 
of the lonely ; and sometimes murmur 
(half sung, half said) a scrap of desul- 
tory song. 

Wear may be truly termed an uni- 
versal blessing. It has been widely 
diffused in all places, and in all ages: 
we read of it as a staple article of 
human food in the earliest records, 
The ancient Romans were so convinced 
of its inestimable value, that they fan- 
cied a great number of divinities must 
be necessary to bless the labour of its 
cultivators, and to watch over and 
protect it in all its stages. And the 
priests (and of course the poets assist- 
ing) invented a crowd of Arval deities 
as the special guardians of the corn 
crops. ‘The names and occupations of 
these dii minores furnish a curious list. 
Sterquilinus presided over the manur- 
ing of the land for the reception of tle 
seed; Occator over the harrowing ; 
Sator over the sowing ; Runcina over 
the weeding ; Spinosus over the pluck. 
ing up of thorns; Seia protected the 
seed in the ground; Segetia preserved 
the blade when it appeared; Volusia 
(or Volutina) folded the blade round 
the young ear; Proserpine guarded the 
stalk when forming; Flora presided 
over the blossoms; Jatelina over the 
green ear; and Laclurtia over the ear 
when it was milky; while Miutura was 
the goddess of the ripened ear; Host. 
lina was invoked when the beard and 
ear were of equal length.* The god 








* The old Latins used the word hostire for equare. 
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Robigus, and the goddess Niell/a, pre- 
served the corn from mildew; /rue- 
tuoseia was the goddess invoked for a 
good harvest; Jtuana was honoured 
by the reapers ; Deverra was venerated 
when the corn was threshed s Zateline 
watched over the corn in the granary 
Pilumnus was the god of b: ikers ; sal 
Fornaz the goddess of ovens. The 
names and offices of these frumental 
deities are recorded in St. Augustine's 
work, ‘* De Civitate Dei.” The su- 
preme divinity over them all was Ceres, 
the patroness of agriculture. 

Of course there were various festi- 
vals in honour of these rural deities, 
The principal were the Cerealia, dedi- 
cated to Ceres, and introduced into 
Rome from Greece. These solemnities 
were held during eight days in April ; 
all the persons present, males and fe. 
males, wore white; but the women 
only were the celebrants, the men were 
merely spectators. No one in mourn. 
ing was admissible ; for which reason 
the feast was not held the year after 
the bloody battle of Canne (about 216 
years be fore Christ), when Hannibal 
defeated the Romans with such sl: wigh. 
ter that he sent to Carthage three 
bushels full of the gold rings worn by 
the Roman knights, sO great was the 
number that perished there. In the 
Cerealia a hog was sacrificed, as an 
animal wasting and uprooting the pro- 
duce of the earth. ‘Lhe hog is said to 
have been the first animal sacrificed to 
the gods, and eaten by men, 

Tbe Roman farmers likewise cele- 
brated two festivals of Ambarvalia, in 
worship of Ceres. The first was to 
render her propitious ; when a victim 
crowned with oak was led round the 
lands, that were lustrated with wine 
and milk, and the family followed 
singing hymns to Ceres. ‘The second 
Ambarvalia came atter harvest, when 
the first-fruits were presented to Ceres, 
and the farmer made an entertainment 
for his kinsmen and neighbours, like 
the harvest-home supper of the Eng- 
lish farmers. 

‘There were also the Sementiva* at 
the conclusicn of the sowing season— 
they had no stated days, but were held 
at ‘the diseretion of the authorities ; 
the JtvJigalia in April, to prevent the 
mildew; and the festival of Vacuna, 
or the goddess of'vacation, at the end 





of harvest, &c. &c. The observances 
of the English farmers in days of yore 
were evidently relics of Roman harvest 
homes. ‘The first handful reaped was 
carried by the maidens home with 
great state in the last wagon; when 
leaving the denuded field the tops of 
the last reaped ears were knotted to- 
gether, and the reapers flung their sic- 
kles at the knot, and he who cut it 
g ained the prize of a goose ; and a cu- 
rious figure called a knack (a rude 
Ceres) was made, and hung up in the 
barn, to be kept till the next year. 

Alma was a name of Ceres among 
the Romans, from her nourishing the 
seed corn. 

Faunus, son of Picus, King of the 
Latins, introduced husbandry among 
his subjects, and was made a rural 
deity. 

Annona, a rustic goddess of plenty, 
was figured with ears of wheat in her 
hand, and the beak ofa ship by her 
side, to typify a supply by sea. 

Abundantia, or abundance, was 
figured with a cornucopia, filled with 
corn ears and fruit. She held it up- 
right to show that she did not mean to 
scatter, but to give to Equity (who 
stood beside her) to distribute. 

July was — as a youth 
crowned with whe: ‘ars, and holding 
a basket of iene and beside him 
was a cornucopia full of money, be- 
cause payments were usually made by 
the ancients in that month. 

W heat-ears crowned the Arval Bro- 
thers, or Priests of Ceres; and filled 
the hand of Fidelity, who was deified 
by Numa. 

‘The Greeks had not as many corn 
deities as the Romans; but they, too, 
honoured their my thological guardians, 
and had their observances. They re- 
presented Ceres clad in a garment the 
colour of ripe corn, and having her 
head crowned with wheat-ears and 
poppies, and they celebrated the festi- 
val of Aloa (4. e., threshing-floors), 
a kind of harvest-home ; in which they 
presented first fruits, called Charisteria, 
and in which bachelors were dragged 
round the altar by the ce Jebrants, and 
well beaten, for their disregar dof Juno, 
the Goddess of Marriage. 

In Greek weddings a boy used to 
come forward, crowned with ears of 
corn, holding acorns in one hand, and 


." “ Nec Sementiva est ulla reperta dies.”_-Ovtn, Fast. I. 
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a basket of bread in the other; and 
singing a song, the burden of which 
was—‘*I have left the worse and 
found the better;” commemorating 
the change of diet, when men left off 
eating acorns, aud made bread of 
corn. 

It was customary with the ancient 
Gauls to parade an image of their 
goddess, Berecynthia (the Gaulish 
Ceres), over their arable fields, in a 
car drawn by oxen, and followed by 
the people singing her praises. St. 
Gregory of Tours* met one of these 
processions at the moment when, the 
oxen having stumbled, the image fell 
tothe ground. He represented to the 
people about to raise it, that if she 
were truly a deity, she would be able 
to rise of herself. ‘This not, of course, 
occurring, he preached to the crowd on 
the worthlessness of their idol with so 
much unction, that they at once em- 
braced Christianity. 

Isis, the goddess of Egypt, who was 
considered by Herodotus as identical 
with Ceres, was believed by the 
Egyptians to have first taught the 
use of corn. She was represented with 
a sickle in one hand, and a cornucopia 
in the other. At her festival (the 
Isia) her votaries carried vessels full 
of wheat and barley. The feast was 
observed by the Romans (who bor- 
rowed it from Egypt) ; it lasted nine 
days; and was so full of impurities, 
that the initiated were obliged to take 
an oath of secresy. On this account 
the Roman Senate at last abolished 
the rites, in the consulate of Piso and 
Gabinius. But in two centuries after- 
wards (i. e., about 181 a.p.), the de- 
testable Emperor Commodus revived 
the festival, and assisted at it in per- 
son. 

In the Hebrides there was (perhaps 
still is) an old superstition on July 
23rd. The people dressed up a sheaf 
of corn in female attire, and called it 
St. Bridget; laid it in a bed witha 
club by its side, and scattered ashes 
over the hearth-stone. If they saw 
next morning the mark of Bridget’s 
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club in the ashes, they esteemed it a 
prognostic of good crops. St. Bridget 
was an Irish saint, born at Faughart, 
near Dundalk, about 433. Her con. 
nexion with agricultural affairs we can 
only suppose to have been founded on 
a dream or vision, in which the future 
state of religion in Ireland was said to 
have been foreshown to her under se- 
veral types. She dreamed she saw 
white oxen amid fields of dark grain. 
These were succeeded by speckied 
oxen and spotted crops; then came 
black oxen and dark-coloured grain; 
lastly, she saw sheep and swine, dogs 
and wolves, fighting with each other in 
the fields. It was formerly usual, even 
in some parts of England, to make ¢ 
cake in her honour on St. Bridget’s- 
day. This custom is thought to be ¢ 
relic of worship of Ceres, transferred 
from pagan mythology to Christian 
hagiology, as was frequently the case 
in earlytimes. Christian missionaries, 
finding they could not divert the people 
from some favourite custom, thought 
to render it innocuous by changing its 
application. 

Among all nations there have ever 
been some observances connected with 
bread or cakes. ‘The women of Delos 
made large loaves mixed with fat, 
and called Achznas, for the festivals of 
Ceres and Proserpine. Flat cakes 
were oflered by the Greeks to Diana, 
as Queen of Heaven. In Laconia 
there was a festival of Juno, when 
cakes were thrown into a lake; if they 
sank it was a good omen, but the re- 
verse if they swam. ‘The eating of 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, occurring 
in February, is a relic of the Fornaca- 
lia, a Roman festival in honour of 
Fornax, the Goddess of Ovens.¢ At 
that feast pancakes were fried in me- 
mory of the mode in which people 
dressed cakes before Fornax had in- 
vented ovens. She was doubtless a 
clever housewife, deified for ber useful 
invention. At the festival of Samhuin 
(a name of the sun), in the beginning 
of November, the Druids had their 
sacred cake, made of fine flour, sprin- 





* He was of a noble family in Auvergne, was made Archbishop of Tours about 572 (or 


574), and died about 595. 


t ‘ Facta dea est Fornax; leti Fornace coloni 
Orant, ut fruges temperet illa suas. 
Curio legitimis, nunc Fornacalia verbis 
Maximus indicit, nec stata sacra facit,” &c. 
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kled with poppy-seeds (possibly as figu- 
rative of the stars), and stained with 
suffron to represent the colour of the 
sunshine. ‘his festival has been su- 
perseded by All- Hallows; and the 
speckled cake (still so called in Mun- 
ster, bairin breac), now spotted with 
currants instead of poppy-seeds, has 
still its votaries. In the midland 
counties of England, the simnel, stained 
with saffron, and rich with currants 
and raisins, made its appearance with 
Christmas. There were also the plum. 
cakes, provided by the relatives of 
apprentices, and school-boys and girls 
who obtain leave to go home on mid. 
Lent Sunday—thence popularly called 
in England, “ mothering Sunday ;” a 
celebration certainly like a memory of 
the Hilaria, or “ joyous festival,” so- 
lemnised by the Romans in honour of 
Cybele. Mother of the Gods, about the 
25th of March, a period synchronising 
with our Lent. The Egyptians made 
cakes in honour of the moon, shaping 
them like horns to denote the crescent. 
The Greeks imitated them, and called 
this kind of cake bous or bull — the 
accusative case is boun, hence the 
English word, “bun.” Hot cross 
buns on Good Frid: “uy Morning are not 
yet obsolete at English breakfast ta- 

les. Among the Saxons, in August, 
was the ** Loaf-mass” (Hlaf-mass), the 
oblation of bread made of new wheat ; 
hence “ Lammas Day.” Formerly, at 
Twickenham and Paddington, on some 
particular day in summer, loaves used 
to be thrown from the church steeple, 
to be scrambled for by the populace 
below, in omen of a plentiful harvest. 
Pennant describes the Beltane cake of 
the Highland peasant as made of oat- 
meal, and having nine raised knobs, 

each dedicated to some power, propi- 
tious or noxious to rural possessions. 
The peasant at the Beltane feast (Ist 
of May), before he ate his cake, broke 
off some bits and flung them over his 
shoulder, saying ‘* This to thee, O 
Fire! spare my house; this to thee, 
O Fox! spare my lambs,” &c., &c. 
Beltane, the Druid’s vernal equinox, 
was, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, moved further into the year, to 
avoid interfering with Lent. 

Wheat was anciently accounted a 
good omen in dreams, divinations, &c. 
Inthe boyhood of Midas (afterwards 
King of Phrygia), when he was lying 
asleep one day, ants were observed to 
come and drop grains of wheat into 
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his mouth; and the soothsayers de- 
clared it a prognostic that he would be 
a very rich man. 

After the death of Alexander the 
Great, Eumenes, his chief-secretary, 
was made Governor of Cappadocia ; 
but Neoptolemus and Craterus (Mace- 
donians) marched against him to de- 
prive him ofthat province. The night 
before Eumenes gave them battle he 
dreamed that he saw two Alexanders, 
each commanding a phalanx, about to 
engage—one was aided by Minerva, 
the other by Ceres—that, after a 
fierce conflict, Minerva’s party was 
beaten; and Ceres gathered ears of 
wheat, and made them into wreaths for 
the victors. Eumenes thought the 
omen propitious to him, as he was 
to fight for a fertile corn country; and 
having learned that his antagonists 
bore Minerva and Alexander on their 
banners, he assumed Ceres and Alex- 
ander on his; and ordered his soldiers 
to entwine their helmets and weapons 
with stalks of corn. He gained a com- 
plete victory over the invaders, and 
both Neoptolemus and Craterus were 
slain. 

Corn-ears on coins, or in the hands of 
imperial statues, often denote the in- 
terest taken by the sovereign in provi- 
sioning a country or city. They are 
also sometimes emblematic of the fer- 
tility of the place to which the corn 
belongs. ‘The corn figured on ancient 
coins is generally the bearded wheat. 

In her raldry, wheat sheaves (techni- 
cally termed garbes) are emblematic 
of wealth. 

The city of Pirene, in Caria, being 
closely besieged by Alyattes, King of 
Lydia, was in danger of famine. Bias 
(the famous sage, “and a native of Pi- 
rene) conceived a stratagem to mislead 
the enemy. He ordered two mules to 
be carefully fattened, and then turned 
out of the gates. ‘They strayed to the 
Lydian camp. The king, astonished 
to see animals come out of the besieg- 
ed city in such good condition, sent 
thither officers, under the pretence of 
treating for peace, but in reality to 
observe the state of affairs. Bias, who 
had expected this, had caused the gran- 
aries to be filled with heaps of sand, 
covered over with the remains of the 
corn, These the Lydian deputies 
were allowed to see; and on their 
return to their king they reported 
to him that the city was fully provision- 
ed, and able to hold out for a long 
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time. Alyattes, therefore, at once 
concluded a peace with the inhabitants, 
and raised the siege. 

When the capitol in Rome was be- 
sieged by the Gauls, under Brennus, 
Manlius the Patrician threw down 
loaves into the Gaulish camp, to de- 
ceive the enemy into the belief that the 
fortress was well provisioned. Bren. 
nus accordingly oflered terms of peace ; 
but while the Gauls and the Romans 
were disputing about the sum to be 
paid by the latter to the insolent in- 
vaders, the veteran General Camillus 
arrived, and routed and expelled the 
Gauls, on which account the Capitoline 
games were instituted, 

At the period when Tarquin the 
Proud, last king of Rome, was hurled 
from his throne, he had reaped the 
wheat in a field which he had seized 
from the Priest of Mars. The Roman 
people would not appropriate the crop 
on account of its former consecration 
to the god, and therefore threw the 
sheaves into the Tiber, whose waters 
were then low. The sheaves stopped 
mid.channel, and in turn arrested the 
progress of floating rubbish, Alluvial 
deposits collected about them, and in 
time an island was formed, which was 
called the Sacred Isle, and on which 
temples and porticos were erected — 
a great increase from a small begin- 
ning. 

Corn has been highly honoured by 
the frequent mention made of it in the 
Scriptures. ]t hasbeen used for many 
beautiful similes. Our Lord has adopt- 
ed itin his teaching, toillustrate the pro- 
gress of the Gospel, and the separation 
of the evil from the just in the spiritual 
harvest, at the end of the world, 
when the tares are (allegorically) ga- 
gathered out from the wheat, and 
when angels are the reapers. It has 


been also taken as a beautiful type of 


burial and resurrection, and a close 
type it is. How wholly is the seed- 
wheat divested of all its integuments 
before it is committed to the earth, as 
man is utterly stripped of all he pos- 
sessed when he is laid in the grave. 
The earth is pressed down over both, 
in hope, and they are left buried till 
they shall quicken, and rise again in a 
future spring; and the corn is not as 
a vain flower—it is full ofthe riches of 
great mercy. 

With these thoughts of burial and 
resurrection, we shall strive to associate 
some not unfitting strain:— 
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ON AN OLD TOMB 


Sculptured with Armorial Bearings, Em- 
blems of Death and Religious Symbols. 


M. E. M. 


Rub off the moss from this old tomb, 
Lone in the ruin’d abbey’s gioom ; 

Trace out its time- worn sculpture—see 
The blazons proud of heraldry ! 

Here is the crest-surmounted shield, 
With bearings won in foughten field ; 
Here is the lordly coronet, 

The sheathless swords in saltier set. 

Ay, here are emblems that proclaim 
The pride of conquest, birth, and name, 


But with this scutcheon, half effac’d, 
The seulptor’s hand a skull hath traced, 
And carv’d the legend quaint beneath, 
That sternly bids “* Remember Death |” 
Death !—meetly here his sign survey, 
Who makes the Great, the Brave, his prey, 
And levels even with the earth 

Trophies of honour, fame and birth. 


The tomb, Death’s throne! where all must 
bow, 

The haughtiest as the humblest brow, 

And, grovelling in the dust, lie mute 

Beneath the tyrant’s crushing foot. 


But look !—the sadden’d eye to cheer 
Religion shows her symbols here ; 

The Book, the Cup, and chief the Cross, 
Retrieving Life, man’s primal loss ; 
Yea, here on Death's own regal seat 
We see prefigur'd his defeat. 


In vain Death makes the tomb his throne-- 
A broken and a tottering one— 

He holds not undisputed sway, 

I:’en mid dry bones and senseless clay ; 

For Life is here~the living trees 

Speak softly to the living breeze ; 

Here quivers grass instinct with life, 

And wild flowers live with freshness rife ; 
And e’en upon the cold hard stone 

Have mosses ever verdant grown. 


Thus Nature (handmaid blest of heaven), 
To glad us emblems sweet hath given— 
Fall leaf and bud in wintry hour? 
Spring-time restores each spray and flower; 
Life faileth not—but Death shall be 
O’ercome by Immortality. 


Before the Athenians were able to 
cultivate the vine, they extracted from 
Banvey a drink called cicyeon, like the 
Ezyptian beer. It was only used in 
the mysteries of Ceres, when a small 
quantity of it was given to the initiat- 
ed, to remind them that the [then] 
present times were better than the 
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past, when man was acquainted with 
no beverage but plain water. 

In the Galaxia, a Greek festival in 
honour of Apollo, the celebrants offer- 
ed barley boiled, into a mixture with 
milk and pulse. 

At the festivals in gratitude to the 
river Nile for the benefits bestowed by 
its overflowing, the Egyptians, headed 
by their king, used to throw barley 
into the waters as a sacrifice. To this 
day a vestige of the festival remains, 
When the river has risen, the Turks 
throw in offerings of fruit and vegeta- 
bles ; and the Coptic priests cast in 
small crosses and consecrated beads to 
sanctify it. 

Barley was used by the ancients in 
divinations, especially in that kind 
called alectryomancy, in which future 
events and secret transactions were 
supposed to be discovered by means of 
a cock (in Greek, alector), previously 
prepared by magic rites. The in- 
quirers traced a circle on the ground, 
wrote within it the letters of “the al. 
phabet, and placed a grain of barley 
on each letter. The cock was then 
turned loose, and the letters from 
which he picked the barley were joined 
together to form words, which were 
supposed to convey the information re- 
quired. During the reign of the 
Emperor Valens, some persons at 
Constantinople used alectryomancy to 
discover who should succeed in the 
empire. The collected letters made 
T-h-e-o-d, whence they concluded 
that the next emperor would be Theo- 
dore, a man of rank and of much me- 
rit, though a pagan. He believed the 

rediction, and incautiously expressed 
bis ambitious hopes, which coming to 
the ears of Valens, the jealous despot 

caused Theodore to be burned alive, 

beheaded the diviners, and put to 
death all persons of note within his 
reach whose names commenced with 
the fatal letters.. Among his victims 
was Theodosius, a brave general, to 
whom he had been much indebted in 
his African wars. By a singular coin- 
cidence, however, the son and name- 
sake of this general was actually chosen 
to succeed Valens in 379, and became 
celebrated as Theodosius the Great. 

Barley was the principal article of 
food of the Roman soldiers. ‘The gla- 
diators, when in training, were fed 
upon it; hence they were called hor- 
dearii, from hordeus, barley. In con- 
sideration of this military characteristic 


of the barley, we will associate it with 
a military lay :— 


THE SOLDIER'S PARTING SONG. 


M. E. M. 


Up, comrades, up! 'tis the morning drum ; 

Hark! how it summons us—‘ Come, come, 
come !” 

The barks are waiting beside the strand, 

To bear us hence to a foreign land, 

To battle-fields where the trumpet calls, 

To close-pitched camps, and beleaguer’d 
walls, 


But now what sounds around us rise 

Of woman’s wailing, and childhood’s cries : 

For the hour has dawn’d that bids them 
part 

From the guardian arms and the loving 
heart: 

And we must strive (hard task though it be) 

To speak to them stout and cheerily. 


Nay, dear ones, nay! wipe your tears away! 
We shall meet again in happier day. 

We'll think of you on our post by night ; 
W'll pray for you at the peep of light ; 

But ye must not melt our firmness now, 
Nor send us hence with a drooping brow. 


Ye are soldiers’ own—then bravely prove 
How worthy ye of the soldier’s love ; 

We are Britain’s sons—remember, then, 
When duty calls we must go like men: 
We may not, must not, hear ye speak 
One word to make us, like women, weak, 


Drummer, strike up! and beat round, round, 
round ! 

Till sobs and sighs in the din are drown’d: 

*Tis enough, with gestures mute to tell 

How deeply we feel the sad farewell. 

Our time is out—how swift it flew !— 

And we must march to the loud tat-too. 


A kiss !—another!—quick! quick! quick! 

For the drummer faster plies his stick. 

Dear wife !—dear babes !—now the worst is 
past, 

And we've loos’d them from our necks at 
last 

Oh! for their sakes may we come once more 

With glad huzzas to our native shore ! 





How precious is the ear of all kinds 
of corn! how comparatively valueless 
its stalk! Straw is a proverb—a 
simile for insignificance and fragility ; 
yet, humble though it be, it has its 
historical reminiscences: it has saved 
human life; it has been the token of 
a king's deposition; it has been con. 
spicuous as a political badge. 


When Christiern the Cruel, King of 
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Denmark, possessed himself of the 
crown of Sweden, and oppressed that 
kingdom in a manner which ultimately 
caused his downfall, he seized and im- 
prisoned Gustavus Vasa, because that 
noble Swede gave indications of that 
spirit and patriotism which afterwards 
wrought the deliverance of his coun- 
try; ‘and he would have been sacri- 
ficed, like many others, to the tyrant’s 
suspicions, but that he succeeded in 
escaping from his dungeon. He has- 
tened for refuge to the mines of Dale- 
carlia. One day , on his furtive journey, 
when he was hotly pursued by Chris- 
tiern’s soldiers, a peasant, whom he 
met, concealed him in his cart, cover- 


ing him up hurriedly with bundles of 


straw. The soldiers came up and 
questioned the rustic, who stoutly de- 
nied having seen the fugitive. To 
satisfy their doubts, however, they 
thrust their lances through the straw, 
and wounded Gustavus in the thigh ; 
yet he had the fortitude to remain 
quite silent, and thus avoided disco- 
very. But one of the soldiers, observ- 
ing a stream of blood under the cart, 
inquired the cause. The peasant, with 
great presence of mind, said it pro- 
ceeded from his horse; at the same 
time adroitly making, unseen, a wound 
in the animal’s leg with his goad. The 
pursuers believed him and retired; 
and Gustavus safely reached Dalecar- 
lia, from whose recesses he subsequently 
emerged to free his native land from 
foreigners, and to ascend the throne, to 
which he was elected in 1523. 
Frederick von Bassan, a learned 


Norwegian, who wrote an account of 


several ancient Scottish families, says, 
that when Macbeth murdered Dun- 
can King of Scotland, and seized the 
crown, Malcolm, son of the ill-fated 
monarch, was closely pursued by the 
usurper’s soldiers, who were command. 
ed to slay him. ‘The young prince 
rushed into a barn, where a rustic 
named Malcolm, son of Friskin, was 
threshing ; ; and the latter comprehend- 
ing the danger, immediately concealed 
the fugitive, by flinging over him heaps 
of straw with his fork. Macbeth’s 
mercenaries entered, but saw no one 
save the industrious labourer, who an- 
swered their questions with so much 
coolness, that they departed without 
search or suspicion; and Prince Mal- 
colm escaped to England. On the 
defeat and death of Macbeth, he 
ascended the Scottish throne, as King 
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Malcolm Canmore; and rewarded his 
rustic preserver with the thanedom of 
Conyngham, whence the descendants of 
the worthy Thane took the surname of 
Conyngham, and assumed in their arms 
the pitchfork, with the motto, “* Over, 
fork over,” in allusion to the faithful 
peasant forking the straw over the 
prince. The male line became extinct 
in Henry Viscount Conyngham (of 
Ireland), in the latter end of last cen- 
tury. That nobleman was succeed- 
ed by his nephew, Francis Burton 
(county Clare), son of his sister, Hon. 
Mrs. Burton, who took the name and 
arms of Conyngham, and whose de- 
scendant bears the title of Marquis. 

Charles King of France, surnamed 
the Simple from the weakness of his 
actions, disgusted his subjects by mis- 
government, and by undue partiality 
for unworthy favourites; and they de. 
termined to depose him. At an As- 
sembly which he convoked at Soissons, 

p. 920, the nobles, instead of deli- 
berating with him on state affairs, re- 
proached him bitterly for his ill con- 
duct, and renounced their allegiance ; 
and each one broke to pieces before 
him a blade of straw, in token that 
they broke their fealty with him. The 
deposed King ended ‘his days in capti- 

vity. 

The Regency of Anne of Austria, 
Queen Dowager of France, and the 
government of her minister, Cardinal 
Mazarin, during the minority of her 
son, Louis XI1V., gave birth to so much 
disapprobation, that a factioncalled the 
F rondesprang up, headed by the Princes 
of Conti, and the Dukes of Nemours 
and Vendome, in order to compel the 
Queen to dismiss the Cardinal. As the 
anti- Mazarin party attacked the Court 
party in the outset with satires and 
lumpoons, before they took up more 
deadly weapons, they were called Fron. 
deurs—i. e., satirists or censurers (the 
primary meaning of the word being 
slingers, from Fronde, a sling). Num- 
bers of noble ladies joined the Fronde, 
the chief of whom was of royal race, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, cousin 
to the young King. The badge of the 
Fronde was a bunch of straw made up 
in some ornamental form, a fashion in- 
troduced by Mademoiselle, who ap- 
peared one day on the public prome. 
nade holding a bouquet of straw tied 
with ribbons of the Conti liveries 
attached to her fan. Thenceforward 
the ladies of the Fronde wore bouquets 
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of straw, and the gentlemen cords of 


plaited straw bound round the arm. 

On the 2Ist of April, the Roman 
peasants celebrated the Palilia, feasts 
in honour of Pales, goddess of shep- 
herds, when propitiatory rites were 
solemnised for the health and feet indity 
of the flocks, Part of the ceremony 
consisted in setting fire to large h 1eaps 
of straw, over which the shepherds 
leaped, and through the smoke of which 
they drove their sheep to purify them. 
We have seen in former years a similar 
ceremony practised by the peasants in 
the South of Ireland, on St. John’s 
Eve, when not only sheep, but horses, 
and all kinds of cattle, were made to 
leap through the smoke of the custo- 
mary bonfires, to guarantee them trom 
distemper and accidents throughout 
the ensuing twelve month. It wasa 
relic of the old Druidical Beltane. 

The brilliant Poppy was not as un- 
welcome in the corn-fields of the an- 
cients, as it is in those of the modern 
agriculturists. On the contrary, it 

was held in high honour, as especially 
pleasing to Ceres, by whom it was 
fabled to have been created to as- 
suage, by its somniferous qualities, the 
anguish she experienced when her 
daughter Proserpine was carried off 
by Pp luto, to become the queen of his 
gloomy realm. Wherefore the poppy, 
instead of being eradicated as a weed, 
was even sown in the corn-fields as an 
offering to Ceres; whose yellow robe 
was of the hue of ripened corn, and 
whose crown was of poppies and 
wheat-ears intermingled. ‘The same 
chaplet garlanded the brow of Bonus 
Eventus, or Good Hap, a god of the 
Roman peasants. 

Among ancient bas-reliefs there is a 
beautiful one of Hope ; she is crowned 
with flowers (i. e., pleasures), and 
holds in her hand ears of corn (ex- 
pected good), and poppies (oblivion of 
calamities). Before her stands a bee- 
hive (syinbolic of the treasure she con- 
ceals), out of which issue wheat-ears 
and flowers. 

The Greek bridegrooms were an- 
ciently crowned with poppies, and the 
grain called sesame, betokening obli- 
vion of past cares, and hope of future 
good. 

The poppy, of course, crowned 
Somuus, the god of sleep, as he lay 
slumbering in his cave beside Lethe, 
stretched on a bed of ravens’ feathers ; 
while over his head fluttered the va- 
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rious Dream-Genii: pleasant Dreams, 
with rainbow robes and butterfly 
wings; ill-omened Dreams in black gar- 
ments, and vain Dreams, wildly gam- 
bolling in fantastic garb. The reader 
will recall Ovid’s beautiful description 
of the Cave of Somnus, in book xi. 
of his Metamorphoses. ‘The children 
of Somnus were Morpheus, Phantasia, 
and Phobetor (i. e., the terrifier) ; the 
first produced the images of human 
beings, the second, the representations 
of inanimate things, the third, the 
forms of beasts. Virgil represents 
Somnus as having two gates for dreams 
to pass through—one of horn, the other 
of ivory: the truthful dreams pass 
through the former, and the delusive 
through the latter. 

The Compitalia were festivals held 
by the Romans in the cross-ways, in 
honour of the domestic divinities—the 
Lares and Penates. An oracle hav ing 
declared that heads should be offered 
to them, Tarquin the Proud caused 
infants to be decapitated as sacrifices. 
But on his expulsion, Junius Brutus 
being made Consul abolished the hor- 
rid custom ; and, interpr eting tie am- 
biguous oracle in a more innocent 
substituted the heads of poppies 
as the required oblation. 

The poppy is often figured on relies 
of antiquity as having ‘the serpent of 
ZEscul: aplus twined round its stem, on 
account of its medicinal qualities. 

The colours of foreign poppies are 
much more brilliant than the tints of 
ours. In an electric state of the at- 
mosphere the red poppy gives out a 
bright light of its own hue after sun- 
set. ‘The red field poppy was dedi- 
eated to St. Barnabas the Apostle, 
beeause it usually comes into bloom 
about his day, June 11th (June 22nd, 
old style). 

The seed-vessels of poppies are 
strikingly elegant ; they are shaped so 
exactly like the Roman urns that we 

“annot but think the latter were imi- 
tated from the poppies. ‘These seed- 
vessels are remarkable also for their 
regularly radiated and fluted lids, 
which, by an admirable arrangement 
of Providence, they lift in due season, 
to permit the scattering forth of the 
ripened seeds: a beautiful type of the 
resurrection, when every recept icle of 
the dead shall open, a: nd give egress 
to the seed sown to ripen (typically) 
for immortality. 

We will conclude our reminiscences 
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of the poppy with the translation of a 
little poem celebrating the classical 
character of the flower :— 


THE POPPY. 
FROM THE LATIN OF COWLEY. 


(* Si quis invisum Cereri benigne 
Me putat germen, vehementer errat."’) 


Think not kind Ceres views with scorn 
My flower, whose tints outblush the morn; 
A place amid her waving corn 

She gives me cheerfully. 


“Spring up,” she cries, O, flower and 
grain ! 
Ye friends of man his life sustain ; 
Spring up together, blessings twain, 
United lovingly. 


** And thou, U! man, well pleas’d receive 
The boons of food and sleep I give ; 
Sigh not for more, but learn to live 

With these contentedly.” 


Some pretty corn-flowers have been 
introduced into our fields by seeds 
mixed in the grain brought from the 
Levant. Among these is the Corn 
Cocx.eor Corn Campron( Agrostemma 
Githago). Agrostemma (Aygerrsupe) 
is literally, the crown of the fields ; and 
it deserves the name, for its large pur- 
ple flower is very showy, with its green 
and brownish veins, and its white 
base, and pale-purple arrowy anthers. 
Another of these importations is the 
Fomrrory (fumaria officinalis), having 
sea-green, fennel-like leaves, and pink- 
purple, or rather lilac flowers, brown 
spotted at the throat, and somewhat 
resembling little birds, From its rapid 
spreading, the French call it fume de 
terre (smoke of the earth), of which 
our English name is a corruption. ‘The 
juice of the plant has been esteemed 
as an anti-scorbutic, and a decoction 
of it is a rustic cosmetic to clear the 
complexion. A variety, the noble 
fumitory (fumaria nobilis), a large 
white flower, with a yellow edge, and 
having its throat black at the top, and 
with a scent like that of the cowslip, 
has been adopted into our gardens 
from Siberia. 

Perhaps the prettiest of the corn- 





flowers we have received from the 
East is the Bior Cyanus (centaurea 
cyanus), popularly called blue bottles, 
blue bonnets, and hurt sickle, from its 
being thought to hurt the edge of 
the sickle. Its hue is so brilliant, 
and the sharply cut and pointed 
florets of its corolla are so elegant, 
that it is a general favourite (ex- 
cept among farmers). The German 
ladies in particular love to wear this 
flower (natural or artificial) in their 
hair, or in their head-dress. The 
juice of the central florets, mixed with 
a very small quantity of alum, is said 
to yield a durable and transparent 
blue, little inferior to ultra-marine. 
The name, Cyanus, is derived from 
Cyane, a water-nymph of the classic 
mythology, who, when Pluto had car- 
ried away Proserpine from her flower- 
gathering in the pleasant fields of Enna, 
in Sicily, bravely threw herself in his 
way near Syracuse, and tried to stop 
his chariot. But he, striking the ground 
with his sceptre, opened a way for his 
descent with his fair bride to the 
lower regions; and Cyane, incessantly 
weeping for the loss of Proserpine, 
was changed into a fountain highly 
honoured by the Sicilians, who com- 
memorated the nymph in annual festi- 
vals, and offered beside her waters ob- 
lations to Ceres and Proserpine ; and 
farther to reward the faithful Cyane, 
Ceres bestowed her name on one of 
the loveliest of the corn flowers. The 
transformation of Cyane is described 
by Ovid in his ‘ Metamorphoses,* 
book v. 

There is another flower of the same 
species as the Cyanus, which, coming 
from Constantinople, and having been 
a favourite with one of the Sultans, is 
thence called Sweet Sutran (centau- 
rea, or amberboa moschata), and 
blackamoor’s flower; the French eall 
it Fleur du Grand Seigneur. It is 
cultivated in gardens for its powerful 
perfume; which, however, is so strong 
as to be unpleasant to many persons. 
Its flowers are purple, white, or flesh- 
coloured. It is the ‘ centaurea gra- 
veolentia” of Virgil. 

All along the beaten paths in the 









* At Crane, raptamque deam contemptaque fontis, 
Jura sua meerens, inconsolabile vulnus 
Mente gerit tacita ; lachrymisque absumitur omnis : 
Et quarum fuerat magnum modo numen, in illas 


Extenuatur aquas,” &c, 


t Georgic, lib. iv., line 270. 
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cornfields we shall find thickly growing 
the Great Prantain (plantago ma- 
jor), with its broad, strongly-ribbed 
leaf, and its erect seeded spike, not 
unlike an ear of beardless grain. This 
plant has been remarked as having a 
peculiar tendency to follow the migra- 
tions of men, as if by some sympathy 
attached to them. In particular, it 
seems to have accompanied English 
colonists, though not intentionally con- 
veyed by them. Hence, among the 
natives in some of the British settle- 
ments abroad, it is called ‘* The Eng- 
lishman’s foot ;” being certainly found 
wherever Englishmen have trod the 
ground. Tradition says, that when a 
toad combats with a spider, the latter 
provides herself with a leaf of plaintain, 
and if wounded cures herself therewith. 
This herb was at one time believed to 
be a specific for the bite of the ratile- 
snake. Country people apply its leaves 
to heal fresh wounds. In some places 
it is popularly termed “ way-bred,” 
from its free growth along waysides. 
Many kinds of small birds love to feed 
upon its seeds: in honour of the birds 
we will associate with it our translation 
of 
AN AUTUMNAL SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, 


(* Feld einwirts flog ein Vogelein, 
Und sang im muntern sommerschein,” &c.) 


Along the field, in sunny light, 
A little wild bird wing’d his flight ; 
He sang with note so sweet and clear, 
** Farewell! 1 cannot tarry here ; 
Away! away! 
I speed to-day !” 


I heard the simple song—how glad 

I felt; and yet, methought, how sad; 

With mournful pleasure, gentle pain, 

My spirit rose, and sank again. 
Heart! what is this ? 
Sorrow or bliss ? 


T saw the leaves fall from the bough, 
And said, “‘ Alas! ’tis autumn now. 
The swallow, guest of summer sky, 
Departs, and Love, like him, will fly. 
Time passes on ; 
Love will be gone!” 


The sun his rays then round me threw; 

The wild bird close beside me flew ; 

He saw me weep, he sang to cheer ; 

“ Love knows not winter cold and drear. 
Winter ?—no, never !— 
Love's spring lasts ever.” 


An especial favourite with us is the 
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Great Binpweep (calystegia sepium), 
that beautiful and graceful convolvulus 
that adorns the hedges with its large, 
purely-white flowers, and clothes them 
thickly with its spiral, climbing stalks, 
and heart-shaped leaves. All of the 
convolvulus tribe are so lovely in their 
forms, so attractive, and so flexible 
in their attitudes, that they naturally 
furnish favourite subjects for artistic 
skill of every description, The great 
white bindweed was often represented 
as crowning the brows of Bacchus, to 
whom it was dedicated. Its roots are 
said to yield a medicine as powerful 
as the scammony of Aleppo, supplied 
by another of the family, the Syrian 
bindweed (convolvulus scammonia), 
whose flower is pale yellow. 

We find in the arable fields a very 
pretty and fragrant little flower, the 
Pink Fretp Convoivu.us (convolvu- 
lus arvensis), of delicate rose-colour 
and white. But it is the pest of the 
cultivator, for its tangled and creeping 
roots spread far and wide all through 
the soil, and are most difficult to era- 
dicate. It is not quite so large as its 
maritime sister, the Sea Sipe Convot- 
vuLus (calystegia soldanella), that 
is pink with purple tintings, and yel- 
low rays, and has a pleasant odour. 
Its creeping roots and trailing stems 
are useful in binding the loosely blow- 
ing sands by the sea. Many of the 
convolvulus family, on account of their 
far-spreading roots, and closely-cling- 
ing stems, have been adopted as em- 
blems of faithful and enduring affec- 
tion. 

There is an Oriental Zpomaa, close- 
ly allied to the convolvulus race, called 
in the East the Kamaxata ; the heaven 
of the Hindoo god Indra is fabled to 
be perfumed by the delicious odour of 
its rosy blossoms. It is called ‘the 
consummator of wishes,” * the granter 
of desires,” and ‘love’s creeper.” 

We will accompany the Convolvuli 
with a lay somewhat in accordance 
with their emblematic characteristics. 


FAR AWAY. 
M. ¥. M. 


O my long lost! at quiet Eve 
I love to sit beneath the tree, 
And many a web of fancy weave, 
My heart and soul absorbed in thee. 
Where art thou? asks my frequent sigh: 
The bird that sings his vesper lay, 
The breeze that whispering passes by, 


m™ 


They sadly answer, “ Far away! 
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Since last we met so long her track 

My bark hath ploughed o’er life’s wild 
sea, 

That Mem’ry’s gaze, cast fondly back, 
Scarce gains a faint far glance of thee. 

Like lessening sail in sunset’s beam, 
Receding still as wears the day, 

E’en thus to Mem’ry dost thou seem, 
Fading from sight, far, far away ! 


At dawning morn along the Main 
Looks Hope, some dreamed-of isle to 
greet, 
Where haply once, e’en once again, 
The Mourner and the Mourned shall 
meet. 
Alas! not yet, not yet I see 
A distant speck, an outline grey : 
Oh, if such blessed isle there be 
On Time’s dark wave, ’tis far away ! 


Still on the ever-heaving tide, 
In past, in future, thou'rt afar ; 
Unseen by Hope, and but descried 
By Mem'ry like a clouded star. 
Oh ! couldst thou guess, where’er thou art, 
How Care doth make my life his prey ; 
Oh, couldst thou know my breaking heart, 
Thou wouldst not still be far away ! 


Along the path we may find the 
withering stems of the little Suep- 
HERD’S Purse (capsella bursa pasto- 
ris), easily recognised by the pouch- 
like seed-vessels that succeed its small 
white flowers, and resemble flattened 
hearts in shape. Itis renowned in the 
rustic pharmacopea asa vulnerary herb ; 
and was thence popularly called of old, 
**Poor-man’s parmecety,” or ‘* par- 
mecetie,” a corruption of pharma- 
ceutic. Its virtues are alluded to 
by Shakspeare— 


“ Telling me the sovereignest thing on earth 
Was parmecety for an inward bruise.” 
1st pt. of Kina Heyry IV. Act i, sc. 2, 


We have known an instance of the 
word spermaceti being ludicrously sub- 
stituted in the above-quoted passage 
for parmecety, the latter being sup- 
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posed to be a vulgar mistake for the 
former. The French dedicate the herb 
to St. James, and call it “* Fleur de St. 
Jacques.” In some parts of North 
America it is boiled as an esculent. 

The flowers of the lychnis tribe, the 
Witv Wuire Campton (lychnis alba 
divica),and the Rost Campion (lychnis 
diurna), have lost their bloom, but 
still show their downy stems, and 
ribbed leaves, and fluted lamp-shaped 
seed.vessels, denoted by the Greek ety- 
mology of their generic name, lychnis, 
a lamp (Avxyves). The white campion 
is more common in corn-fields than the 
yink, which more affects grass lands. 
Their sister, the Raccep Rosty, or 
cuckoo lychnis (lychnis jflos cucu- 
li), loves moist meadows and the 
sides of streams. Its popular name is 
derived from the jagged segments of 
its bright pink petals. The beauty of 
these three species has occasioned their 
introduction into gardens. 

But the most admired of the lychnis 
family is the brilliant Scarter Lycu- 
nis (/ychnis Chalcedonica), that glows 
in our garden borders like a fire. Its 
ancient and appropriate name among 
botanists was flammea, or the flame- 
flower. It was brought to Europe 
from the East by the Crusaders, who 
dedicated it to St. John, in memory of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Hence it was popularly called by the 
French “the Cross of Jerusalem” 
(Croix de Jerusalem). The Spaniards 
gave it a similar name (Cruz de Jeru- 
sulem); the Italians termed it “the 
Cross of the Knights” (Croce di Ca- 
vallieri) ; the Portuguese name is 
**the Cross of Malta” (Cruz de Mal- 
ta). Long before it was rendered po- 
pular by the Crusaders, however, it 
was known to the ancients, who, from 
the brilliancy of its colour, fabled that 
it sprung from the water in which 
Venus bathed. From its association 
with Venus, we will lay beside it a 


SONNET ON LOVE. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF GIL POLO,* 


(“ No es ciego Amor, mas yo lo soy que guio 
Mi voluntad camino del tormento." ) 


Love is not blind; I am, who of free will 

Walk in the path of pain and sorrows deep : 
Love is no child; but I, who childish still 

Can hope and fear at once, and laugh and weep. 


* Author of the‘ Diana Enamorada,” s0 much praised by Cervantes in “* Don Quixote.” 
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Why rave of flames and wings? What is Love's fire, 
Unless my bosom’s ardent wish be such ? 


His wings? 


My soaring thoughts that high aspire, 


And buoyant hopes in which I trust too much ; 
Love hath no chains nor darts to bind the free, 
And wound the heart-whole ; he no power doth own 
Save what we lend —the Poet's fiction he; 
Unreal phantom, but to dreamers known; 
A god to minds untaught in Wisdom’s lore— 
Ah! what a senseless idol we adore! 


What a pretty (but not common) 
corn-flower is the Aponts FLower 
(Adonis autumnalis), with its dark-red 
petals, set off by their nearly black 
centre, from which it is often popularly 
called ‘* pheasant’s- eye.” Another 
popular name, alluding to its colour, is 
**red morocco.” On account of its san- 

uine hue, the classic poets fabled that 
it sprang from a drop of the blood of 
Adonis, the favourite of Venus, when 
he was slain by the wiid boar. Hence 
the French call it ‘the blood-drop” 
(goutte de sang), in memory of the 
death of the beloved Adonis. This 
flower was dedicated to Venus; and 
we may therefore associate with it a 


little allegory, of which the son of 


Venus, young Love himself, is the 
subject— 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF LOVE, 


M. E. Me 


Young Love lay pining, wasting, dying, 
For grief that Ifope, dear Hope was dead ; 
Kindred and friends, their leechcraft trying, 
Stood anxiously around his bed. 
Honour the feeble pulses fainly 
Would quicken—weaker grew they still ; 
E’en Jealousy exerted, vainly, 
To rouse the languid boy, her skill. 


Time proffer'd aid—Love shrunk affrighted, 
“ What, thou! insidious foe ?” he cried ; 

His closing eyes one last gleam lighted, 
Then in the arms of ‘Time he died. 

Nymphs, Graces, all departed weeping ; 
Then sordid Interest subtly came 

To rob the dead, whose weapons keeping, 
He wields in Love's own garb and name. 


Love's grave was dug amid a Ruin, 

The shatter’d fane of Constancy ; 
Variety, the task pursuing, 

Wrought with quick hand and roving eye. 
Absence enshrcuded Love, and bore him 

To slumber in Earth’s quiet breast ; 
Reason, in solemn robes, sung o’er him 

The dirge, then left him to his rest. 


But oft, beneath the full moon's splendour, 
When silence reigns at midnight deep, 
One mourner comes—one true and tender— 
At Love's lone grave to watch and weep. 
A wreath of fadeless cypress bringing, 

And emblem flow’rets—who is she, 
A strain so soft, so pensive singing ? 
That mourner fond is Memory. 


We sometimes, but rarely, find amid 
the corn a pretty little flower, long 
cherished in our gardens — Venvs's 
Lookina-cLass* (campanula speculum), 
sometimes called the ‘corn pink.” It 
is common in arable fields in France 
and Italy. The French call it la dou- 
cetle, or ‘the little sweet one.” Its 
purple flower is circular, the form of 
all ancient mirrors. ‘lhe fiction of the 
old poets says, that Venus having one 
day dropped her mirror, it was found 
by a shepherd, who, looking in it, to- 
tally forgot the maiden to whom~he 
had pledged his affections, and thence- 
forward admired only his own reflected 
image. Love, indignant with the vain 
and forgetful shepherd, snatched the 
mirror from his hands, and broke it to 
pieces ; and from the fragments sprung 
the flower that bears its name. The 
flower of Venus must have a stanza 
commemorative of the son of Venus :— 


EPIGRAM, 
FROM TIE GREEK OF EUBULUS, 


Tis nv o ypawas mpotos avOporwy apa, 
H xypomAagraas Epw6’ vromAepov. 
Who first was the artist that Love's image 
painted, 
Orsculptur'd, in form of alight-wingéd boy? 
He, surely, with swallows alone was ac- 
quainted, 
And knew not the little god’s arts or em- 
ploy. 
Not lightsome is Love, for he clings to the 
heart 
That sinks down oppress’d with the burden 
he brings ; 
Nor finds it so easy to bid him depart— 
Then why should his godship be feign’d to 
have wings? 


* Called by some botanists Prismatocarpus Speculum, 
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The SuerHern’s Neevte (scandiz 
pecten), whose small white flower is 
succeeded by a rounded seed-pouch, 
ending in a most disproportionably 
long needle-shaped point, was formerly 
dedicated to Venus by the name of 
«* Venus’s comb” ( pecten Veneris). But 
English rustics, who cared nothing for 
the mythological goddess, attributed 
it to a bird familiar in their fields, the 
corn-crake (or rail), and named it *‘the 
crake-needle.” Though but an an- 
nual, and very small, it is sometimes so 


abundant in the corn-fields as to be of 


serious injury. It is one of the few 
herbs which has never (as we believe) 
been applied to any use. 

That pest of corn-fields where soil 
is poor or neglected — the Virer’s 
Buc oss (echium vulgare)—has flowers 
of a very beautiful blue; but the whole 
plant is so prickly, that even the in- 
vulnerable mouth of the ass refuses it. 
Having the stem spotted like a viper’s 
skin, and the seed-vessels shaped likea 
viper’s head, our forefathers conceived 
that its signatures (as the peculiar 

barks of herbs, &c., were called) 
pointed it out as a specific for the bites 
of venomous reptiles; nay, some old 
herbalists went the length of aflirming 
that at the very sight of it vipers would 
flee away affrighted. The syrup of it 
was also said “to comfort the beart, 
and expel sadness and melancholy,” 
the allegorical vipers of the mind. 

Yarrow (achillea millefolium), well 
known by its tufted white flowers, and 
its finely-cut feather-like leaves, is also 
called milfoil. We find it all along 
the paths in the fields, and on the tops 
of the ditches, and in many other 
places. It was long believed to cure 
all wounds inflicted by weapons made 
of iron; and was, therefore, called 
‘‘knight’s milfoil,” and “soldier's 
woundwort.” Classic tradition said 
Chiron the Centaur, famed for his 
skill in surgery and the knowledge of 

lants and herbs, taught its use to his 
illustrious pupil, Achilles. When the 
Greeks were on their march to besiege 
Troy, Telephus King of Mysia,* re- 
fused them a passage through his do- 
minions. In the contest that ensued, 
Achilles wounded Telephus with his 
spear; but a reconciliation being ef- 
fected, he cured the wounded man 
with the herb, and with the rust of the 





* A small country in Asia Minor, east of Troas, 


spear laid on the wound. Among the 
Highlanders, yarrow is still used to 
make a vulnerary ointment. Among 
emblematists it is a symbol of war. 

It is still used among the peasants, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in lovers’ divinations; believing that, 
after repeating a rude rhyme over it, 
the bending of its leaves will show 
whether the beloved object be in the 
east, west, north, or south. Among 
the superstitious in the middle ages, it 

vas believed to be capable of giving 
the faculty of prediction, if pulled be- 
tween the mid-finger and the thumb 
(but of which hand?) in the name of 
the Trinity, by a person, while kneel- 
ing on the right knee. 

As yarrow is generally very abundant 
in churchyards, it was considered of old 
as a Lethal herb; and to dream of it 
was a presage of the death of some 
one very near or dear to the dreamer. 
Thus yarrow combines the attributes 
both of a martial and a funereal flower. 
We shall then assign, as its companion, 
an— 


EPICEDIUM 


On one interred in a Military Cemetery. 


M. BE, M, 


I heard the blithe strains that I knew 
Once sounded so sweetly to thee, 
When the future seemed bright to thy view, 
And the present was joyous and free. 
I heard them, and thought of the days 
When I saw thee in beauty’s young bloom; 
Alas! thou art lost to my gaze, 
Thy relics are cold in the tomb. 


But fair is the scene of thy rest— 
There laurels with cypresses wave ; 
For Honour those precincts hath blest, 
Where thou sleep’st in the midst of the 
Brave. 
There many a trophy gleams bright 
O’er warriors that peacefully lie; 
Still comrades in death they unite, 
And none but the valiant are nigh. 


And oft-times sweet Echo is there, 
She comes to waft music around— 
The drum’s distant boom on the air, 
The bugle’s afar-swelling sound. 
They blend with the voice of the sea 
That sighs round the isle’s sandy verge, 
With the low murm’ring breeze —and for 
thee 
They breathe as in chorus a dirge. 
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Pure spirit! though few were thy years, 
Mature were thy mind and thy worth ; 

And bedew'd with the tenderest tears 
Thy form was consigned to the earth. 

But sweet is thy mem'ry ;—we know 
For thee it was blesséd to die; 

Thy dust is with heroes below, 

Thy soul amid angels on high. 


Larkspur (delphinium consolida) is 
sometimes, but not commonly, found 
wild in our corn-fields. Its botanic 
name, delphinium, is derived from the 
fancied resemblance of the flower be- 
fore fully blown to a dolphin (delphinus) 
as popularly, but unnaturally, repre- 
sented with a bowed back. Its com- 
mon English name is derived from its 
long, spur-shaped nectary; whence the 
Germans call it ritter sporn, and the 
Spaniards espuela de caballero, both 
signifying knight’s-spur. The Italians 
term it ‘speronella,” or the little spur ; 
and sometimes, on account of its stately 
erect stalk, fior regiv, or the royal 
flower. Some English gardeners for- 
merly called it the sceptre flower. 
Though rare in our fields, it is common 
among the corn in Switzerland, France, 
Spain, and Italy. The old herbalist 
Gerarde says, that its seeds are pow- 
erful against vipers. 

The garden larkspur, formerly call- 
ed delphinium Ajacis, is supposed by 
some to be the flower fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of Ajax Tela- 
monius, when he stabbed himself from 
mortification and rage that the arms 
of Achilles were given to Ulysses in- 
stead of to iim. The flower that com- 
memorated him was said to have mark- 
ings resembling the letters A. I. A., 
designating his name; and the lark- 
spur of the garden shows in its inte- 
rior dark spots that may be construed 
by fancy into something of the kind. 
Virgil, in his third Eclogue, makes one 
of his rustics ask another, in what 
country do the flowers grow that are 
inscribed with the names of kings ? 


“ Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
Nascantur flores ?” 


Some explain these flowers to be 
the larkspur with its interior inscrip- 
tion; others, martagon lilies with 


their dark spots; and others again, 
the hyacinths, which, however, have 
On account of the as- 


no markings. 


Gleanings in Corn Fields. 





* He was a bachelor of canon law, and flourished in the sixteenth century. 
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sociation between the dark blue lark- 
spur and the baffled wishes of Ajax, 
symbolists have sometimes adopted the 
flower as the emblem of thwarted 
hopes. 





DISAPPOINTMENT. 


ADAPTED FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF SA DE 
SOTOMAYOR.* 


(“ Faz o tempo hum breve ensayo 
Do bem que em nacendo morre."") 


Time gave me once a bliss to know, 

That e’en when newly born was dying; 
Frail as a bubble’s airy show, 

Swift as the summer lightning flying. 


That time, that bliss, they both are gone, 
And I must live so lonely-hearted ; 
While Memory fondly muses on 
The parted past—because departed. 


But ere the past had fled, while yet 

From Fate the short-liv’d boon possessing, 
Then did my soul all else forget, 

Absorb’d alone in that sole blessing. 


Time and that Good-in-ill combine 
To teach me lessons once rejected ; 

I called the joys I had not, mine, 
And those 1 had, forgot, neglected. 


The lovely little Pruprrnen (ana- 
galis arvensis) has theGreek etymology 
of its name from avy:Aew, for a very 
fanciful reason—* because making to 
laugh by its efficacy in removing ob- 
structions of the spleen.” There is 
only one British species known, and 
that varies in colours — scarlet, blue, 
and white. The scarlet pimpernel is 
the flower of the corn-fields; the white 
is frequent in meadows; the blue 
(which is very beautiful) in marshy 
grounds — it is the most rare of the 
three. The scarlet pimpernel is 
called the peor man’s weather-glass, 
because it invariably keeps its blossoms 
closed in the morning at the approach 
of rain. When haymakers or reapers 
go to their work, if they see the pim- 
pernel open, they expect a fine day. It 
is also called ** the poor man’s clock,” 
because, however bright be the sun, it 
shuts exactly at noon; thus indicating 
the hour when the hard-working har- 
vester may lie down in the shade, and 
recruit his wasted strength with the 
refreshment of a short slumber. 

And now, lest the reader be growing 
over-wearied with our gleanings, we 
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will take our leave of him with an in- 
vocation which we hope he may never 
utter in vain. 


TO SLEEP. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF GIOVANNI BATTISTA 
STROZZI.* 


(“ Dolcissimo riposo 
Della notte figlioul, del sogno padre,” &c.) 


Sleep! gentle Sleep! thou child of Night— 
Parent of dreams, that spreadest wide 
Thy dusty wings in viewless flight 
Along the darkened air to glide. 
Thy faithful servitors are here— 
Blind Silence, mute nocturnal Shades ; 
No light, no sound strikes eye or ear, 
Unbroken calm the scene pervades. 
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Come then! and entering at mine eyes, 
Cast o'er my soul thy welcome sway ; 

And lull my heart, that darkling lies, 
And never sees the beams of day. 


Come from thy dwelling pure and blest, 
Within thine own majestie star ; 

Come! ’tis the holy hour of rest ; 
Come, banish wakeful cares afar. 

Lo! Night hath drawn, below, above, 
Close, close o’er earth, and sky, and sea, 

Her ample veil of darkness wove— 
Then come! the weary long for thee. 

Nay, linger not ; Time passes by, 
Waste not the hours by vain delay : 

The sun will rise, and bid thee fly— 
Thou canst not brave the gaze of day. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES, 


 Jucundum nihil est, nisi quod reficit varietas.” 


** Nothing is pleasant which is not spiced with variety.’ 


Bacon's “ORNAMENTA RATIONALIA.” 


MARSHAL TURENNE, 


TurENNE may be considered one of 
the most skilful generals of modern 
times, and ranks with Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Marlborough, Frederick of Prus- 
sia, Napoleon, and Wellington. He 
was not always victorious, but his re- 
putation sustained no blemish by the 
defeats of Mariendahl and Rhétel. No 
one attempts to deny the abilities of 
Hannibal because his army fought 
badly at Zama, and suffered their re- 
nowned commander to be beaten. 
Neither does the discomfiture of Napo- 
leon at Leipzic and Waterloo diminish 
the early glories of Marengo, Auster- 
litz, and Jena. Turenne was a pro- 
found tactician. He treated war as a 
complicated science, and trusted more 
to strategy than force. It was re- 
marked of him, as a singularity, that 
he was cautious in youth and manhood, 
and became enterprising as he ad- 
vanced to age. His system had been 
carefully studied by Marlborough and 
Eugene, who afterwards conducted 
long wars and won many victories by 
a steady adherence to his rules and 
maxims. His death happened at a 


critical moment, and set aside a great 
impending battle, which would have 
decided the question of relative supe- 
riority between him and Montecuculi. 
Forty-three years before, anotherprob-' 
lem of rival genius was solved on the 
plains of Lutzen, when the star. of 
Wallenstein paled before that of the 
Swedish monarch, and the latter won 
and consecrated his triumph by a glo- 
rious death. Otho Venius, the master 
of Rubens, published a book on the re- 
semblance of the countenances of men 
to those of animals. Turenne’s was 
ever likened to that of a lion, The 
bravery, magnanimity, and generosity 
of the king of beasts, he possessed in 
an eminent degree. Only two ble- 
mishes have ever been detected in his 
character — the ravages which he per- 
mitted his troops to commit in the Pa- 
latinate, and his apostasy in religion. 
His apologists say that the first pro- 
ceeded from necessity, the second from 
conviction. He himselfin his reply to 
the reproaches of the Elector, who 
taxed him with ingratitude for having 
burnt and ravaged the very country 





* A Florentine; died 1571. We have here combined two of his small poems on the same 


subject. 
VOL. XLIV.—NO, CCLXII, 
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which had given shelter to his father, 
admits that his soldiers did it in retalia- 
tion, and that he lamented the excesses 
which he made no effort to restrain. 
It is not possible to exculpate him en- 
tirely from this charge. His avowed 
admirer and pupil, St. Hilaire, says— 
** The violence of the soldiers at no 
time whatever knew less bounds. They 
set fire to everything, and pretended 
to authorise their barbarities by those 
which had been practised upon their 
comrades in the same country by the 
peasants, who came down from the 
hills upon them, to which they subse- 
quently betook themselves, after they 
had cut their throats. But as if to 
refine upon the cruelty of our soldiers, 
they first cut off the hands of those 
poor wretches whom they met with, 
and killed them afterwards.” Other 
writers go further than this, and say 
that the country people, when they 
caught stragglers, roasted them alive, 
or otherwise tortured and barbarously 
mutilated them. In our own days, 
mutual atrocities, similar to these, were 
carried to a fearful extent in 1809 
and 1810, in South Italy, by the French 
general, Manbés, and the insurgent 
Calabrese. A commander who sanc- 
tions the law of retaliation is as cruel 
as he is impolitic. If he condemns, but 
cannot restrain it, his authority is weak. 
Turenne stands more clearly acquitted 
for his renunciation of the Protestant 
faith. When Louis XIV. made him 
commander-in-chief of his camps and 
armies, he said, *‘ I wish you had per- 
mitted me to have done something 
more for you;” letting him under- 
stand that ifhe had been a Roman 
Catholic he would have given him the 
sword of Constable of France. His 
enemies say that this speech haunted 
him, and that ambition, not piety, 
“aroma his consequent change. But 

e never became Constable, although 
the King rejoiced in bis conversion, 
and declared that he looked upon it as 
amost honourable event for the Church, 
and of infinite utility to the kingdom. 
The Pope, on this occasion, offered 
him a Cardinal’s hat, which he refused. 
Brotier affirms that conviction alone 
prevailed with Turenne. He was fond 
of conversing upon the controverted 
points of the two faiths withhis nephew, 
the Cardinal de Bouillon, whom he 
loved much, and whose influence over 
his mind staggered and satisfied him. 
He was also swayed by studying the 
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works of Bossuet, and by personal 
discussions with that zealous prelate ; 
who, it has been asserted, wrote his 
*‘ Exposition de la Foi” for the parti- 
cular benefit of the Grand Marshal. 
Turenne spent three years in consider- 
ing the subject, and finally performed 
his abjuration at the feet of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Twice he resolved 
to give up his commands and dignities, 
and retire into religious seclusion ; and 
both times he was dissuaded from his 
purpose by the entreaty of the King 
and the exigencies of public affairs. 
This eminent general was originally 
intended by his parents for the Church, 
in spite of his own early predilection 
fora military life. The reason assigned 
for thus thwarting his natural genius 
was the supposed feebleness of his con- 
stitution. Turenne, to show how cof- 
plete was the mistake in that respect, 
at the age of fourteen stole away 
one night from his tutor, and was 
found the next morning asleep upon a 
cannon on the ramparts of Sedan, the 
seat of the court of his father, the Duke 
de Bouillon. He was then permitted 
to follow the bent of his genius, and 
served as a volunteer under his uncle, 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, with great 
distinction. Le rose rapidly through 
the subordinate grades, and at the early 
age of thirty-two, received from Ma- 
zarin the baton of Marshal of France, 
and the rank of a commander of the 
armies of that nation. To the greatest 
courage and prudence, Turenne added 
the most perfect integrity and simplicity 
of character; so that Made. deSevigne, 
in one of her letters, does not exagge- 
rate when she names him as a sample 
of those rare men who are to be met 
with only in Plutarch’s Lives. When 
but six-and-twenty, he emulated the 
continence of Scipio (which was little to 
be expected in a dissolute age), by re- 
storing to her husband a beautiful woman 
who had been captured and presented 
to him by his troops as a lawful spoil 
of war. But he was not always proof 
against the seductions which lost Mare 
Antony a world ; neither had he the pru- 
dence of Charles XII., who turned his 
horse and ran away from the Countess 
of Kénigsmark. He once betrayed a 


state secret to the beautiful Madame 
Coetquen (one of the ladies attendant 
on Henrietta Duchess of Orleans), to 
whose fascinations he surrendered him- 
self for a time, but never ceased to re- 
He was accus- 


pent of this weakness. 
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tomed to say, while he lived, and with 
signal spleen, that it was deroga- 
tory to a man of honour to lose his 
time with a pretty woman. So ashamed 
was he of disclosing this confidential 
communication of Louis XIV., that 
many years after, being pressed on the 
subject by one who wished to revive 
the discussion, he said, ** We will talk 
of this matter if you insist upon it, but 
first let us put out the candles.” 
Turenne’s most famous battle, in 
which he displayed the promptest de- 
cision and the best generalship, was at 
the Dunes of Dunkirk, where he routed 
the Spanish army, although the great 
Conde on that day appeared in the field 
against him, The —— arrived, un- 
provided with artillery, and encamped 
without defences. Turenne saw the 
vice of their position, and allowed them 
no opportunity to correct it. He at- 
tacked with the vigour of a thunder- 
bolt, and swept them before him. Condé 
in vain warned the Spanish command- 
ers of what would happen, when they 
came loosely upin the face of sucha mas- 
ter of his art as Turenne. They were 
deaf, blind, and arrogant; and paid the 
poy of their incompetence. The 
rrench Prince, turning to the young 
Duke of Gloucester, third son of 
Charles I., who rode by his side, asked 
him, impatiently, if he had ever seen 
a battle? The youth, at that time 
only eighteen, answered that he had 
not. ** Then,” exclaimed Conde, ‘in 
half-an-hour you will see us lose one.” 
A British contingent of five thousand 
men, supplied by Cromwell, did good 
service for ‘Turenne, and assisted ma- 
terially to win the action. This was the 
last time that the standards of the two 
nations fluttered side by side in a vic- 
torious field. Wetrust the next will 
be when they float together on the 
conquered walls of Sebastopol. Had 
Condé commanded in chief at the 
Dunes, he never would have given his 
great adversary the advantages which 
enabled him to obtain such a decisive 
victory. But he was subordinate to 
the Spanish generals, and could neither 
coerce nor mould them to his views. 
Unless one presiding genius takes the 
lead, and implicit obedience is render- 
ed by all under him, great things in 
war are not to be achieved. Prince 
Eugene was observed one day to be 
unusually pensive, and being asked by 
his favourite aide-de-camp on what he 
was meditating so deeply, “* My good 
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friend,” replied he, “I am thinking if 
Alexander the Great had been obliged 
to wait for the approbation of the De- 
puties of Holland before he attacked 
the enemy, how impossible it would 
have been for him to have made half 
the conquests that he did.” Montecu- 
culi, another great authority, used to 
say, thata multiplicity of generals is as 
pernicious to an army as a number of 
physicians to a sick man. He enter- 
tertained no very high opinion of the 
efforts of allied armies in general. 
«« They come together,” said he, “with- 
out properly understanding what each 
other means; they have different inte- 
rests to pursue, which they will not suf- 
ficiently explain to one another; their 
language is different, their manners 
not the same, and their discipline quite 
at variance.” 

Turenne’s last campaign against 
Montecucuh, in 1675, consisted of a 
succession of manceuvres between two 
consummate leaders, each striving to 
bring the other to action with advant- 
age, and choosing his own opportunity. 
Exactly the same contest occurred be- 
tween Wellington and Marmont, one 
hundred and thirty-seven years later, 
which terminated with the victory of 
Salamanca. But in the earlier war, 
the battle, which in all probability the 
French marshal would have won, was 
anticipated and prevented by a cannon 
shot, that carried him off, while he 
was reconnoitring the enemy’s posi- 
tion. St. Hilaire (afterwards a briga- 
dier-general), from whom we have al- 
ready quoted, and who was present, 
has given, injhis memoirs, a very in- 
teresting account of this catastrophe, a 
translation of which may_not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers :— 


“*M. De Boze had sent two officers to the 
grand marshal to request him to come to a 
particular spot. Turenne replied to his se- 
cond message, as if he had some foreboding 
of what was to happen, that he was deter- 
mined to stay where he was, unless some- 
thing very extraordinary should take place. 
De Boze then sent a third time, by Count 
Hamilton, to represent to him the absolute 
necessity of his coming in person to give his 
orders. Turenne directly mounted his horse 
(a favourite piebald, which had lost an ear), 
and in a gentle gallop reached a valley, 
through which they took him, to avoid the 
range of two small pieces of ordnance that 
kept up an incessant fire. In his way, he 
perceived my father (who commanded the 
artillery), upon a height, to whom (as he 
honoured him with his contidence) he im- 
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mediately rode up. The marshal, when he 
had reached the spot where he stood, stop- 
ped short, and inquired where was that co- 
lumn of the enemy’s troops, on account of 
which they had made him come thither. My 
father was in the act of pointing it out to 
him, when, unfortunately, the two cannons 
fired together. The ball of one of them pass- 
ing over the croup of my father’s horse, shot 
off his left arm, passed through the neck of 
the horse, and struck M, de Turenne!} in his 
right side, near the belly, who rode on a few 
paces, and then fell dead from the saddle, 
being caught by his surrounding ofticers.* 
Thus died this great man, who never had 
his equal; and I am confident that the par- 
ticulars I have related respecting his death 
are strictly true. Others who have written 
concerning it, had not the opportunity I pos- 
sessed of becoming acquainted with all the 
circumstances. So shocking a sight affected 
me with such violent grief, that even at this 
day I find it more easy to renew my sensa- 
tions than to describe them. I knew not to 
which to fly first, whether to my general or 
my father. Nature, however, decided me. I 
threw myself on the neck of my father, and 
as I was anxiously searching for those re- 
mains of life which I nearly despaired to find, 
he said those words to me, which the whole 
French nation thought so noble, that it com- 
pared the heart which had dictated them to 
any that had ever animated the breasts of 
the ancient heroes of Rome; and I think 
will not soon be forgotten: ‘ Alas! my 
son,’ exclaimed he, totally regardless of his 
own condition, ‘it is not for me that you 
should weep; it is for the fall of that gres 
man,’ pointing to the dead body of M. de 
Turenne. ‘In all probability, you are about 
to lose a father, but your country and your- 
self will never again find a general like to 
him who has just been taken from us.’ Hay- 
ing said these words, the tears dropping from 
his eyes, he then added, ‘ Alas! poor army, 
what will become of you.’ Then raising 
himeelf, he said to me, ‘Go, my dear son, 
leave me; God will dispose of me as he 
pleases. Mount your horse again — I insist 
on you doing so. Return to your duty ; and 
I desire only to live long enough to be assured 
that you have done it well.’ 

‘* My father refused all the entreaties I 
made, to permit me to stay with him until 
a surgeon came, and he could be carried off 
the ground. I was under the necessity of 
obeying him, and of leaving him in the arms 
of my brother. I galloped away to our bat- 
teries to make them open their fire, in hope 
of avenging the loss which my country and 
myself had sustained. Some officers whom 
I encountered afterwards, assured me, that 
the person who had fired the cannon so fa- 
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tal to France, had been killed on the same 
day by a shot from our lines. We, indeed, 
soon after the death of M. de Turenne, 
heard a great cry on the height on which 
the left wing of the enemy was posted, and 
saw an officer fall, apparently struck by one 
of our field-pieces. He was immediately 
surrounded by many who took him up, but he 
was unhurt, the head of his horse only having 
been carried off. We were informed that it 
was M. de Montecuculi himself (the general 
commanding the opposing army) who had 
escaped such imminent danger. It is im- 
possible to imagine the alarm and conster- 
nation with which an army is affected, that 
loses in the very sight of the enemy, and 
when a serious battle appears to be imme- 
diately impending, a general in whom it 
places the most implicit confidence, and 
whom it has as much reason to love as to 
respect. The first emotion which every 
soldier in our ranks felt, on hearing of the 
death of M. de Turenne, was an impetuous 
desire to avenge it by immediately attacking 
the enemy. Whatever danger there might 
be in doing this, it ceased to be dreaded ; 
whatever difficulties might arise, they were 
cast aside as of no moment. In the midst 
of this ardour, which animated all hearts, 
terror and indignation were still impressed 
upon every countenance; and that grief 
which weighed down the soul, unnerved the 
arm, and rendered the body motionless. I 
could not pass near six or seven soldiers or 
officers together, without seeing that they 
were shedding tears. The two lieutenant- 
generals, not agreeing well together, were 
in a state of uncertain perplexity. One of 
them wished to give the enemy battle; the 
other, more prudent, kept him back ; and it 
was not until after a hot altercation that 
they agreed to attempt nothing on that 
day, at least. The enemy were informed of 
the death of M. de Turenne by one of our 
dragoons, who deserted to them expressly to 
be the bearer of the welcome intelligence. 
It is well known that M. de Montecuculi 
could not conceal the joy he felt at being 
delivered from so formidable an enemy, and 
that he could not help giving on the spot 
too public and too visible signs of that joy, 
at which he afterwards was obliged to blush, 
when he wrote to his sovereign the Empe- 
ror, on the death of this great commander. 
After having congratulated him on that 
event, he added, that he was still obliged to 
regret a man like Turenne, who had done 
so much honour to human nature.” 


No greater testimony was ever given 
to the military merit of Turenne than 
that afforded by the great Condé him- 


* The death of Turenne, at Sassbach, in 1675, resembles that of Duroc at Bautzen, in 1813. 
Both were killed by a cannon shot, which had previously wounded another general officer. 
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self. Previous to some battle in which 
he was about to be engaged, a difli- 
culty occurred, which puzzled even 
his great powers of resource and com- 
bination. ‘* What now,” said he to 
a confidential aide-de-camp, who was 
waiting for orders—* What now would 
I give for a quarter of an hour's con- 
versation with the ghost of Turenne ?” 
Louis the Fourteenth, when the death 
of ‘Turenne was reported to him, said, 
«¢ We have lost everything —M. de 
Turenne is no more.” He soon after- 
wards promoted many general officers 
to the rank of marshals of France. 
Madame de Cornuel, the famous di- 
seuse de bons mots of the time, observ- 
ed, ‘* Que c’etoit la monnoie de M. 
Turenne ;” that they were change for 
M. de Turenne. ‘The piebald horse 
we have before alluded to, and on 
which the Marshal constantly rode, 
made him a distinguished mark. The 
enemy, knowing this, procured a Swiss 
officer in their service, a celebrated 
engineer, to single him out, and level 
a cannon at his particular person. 
When the French soldiery, atter his 
death, perceived the indecision of the 
generals who succeeded to the com- 
mand, and that no one knew how to 
act, they cried out with indignation, 
«‘ Let loose the piebald ; he will head us, 
now we have lost our father.” ‘Turenne 
married Anne de Nompar, daughter 
and heiress of the Duke de Caumont, 
by whom he had no issue. His wife still 
continued a Protestant, after his own 
secession from the Reformed Church. 
He was in his sixty-fourth year when 
he was killed. His body was trans- 
ported to Paris with great funeral 
pomp; and after a solemn service in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, gene- 
rally confined to princes of the blood, 
the King caused him to be interred in 
the Abbey of St. Denis, in the place 
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of sepulture reserved for the royal dy- 
nasty, and where the Cardinal, his 
nephew, erected a superb mausoleum. 
In the general wreck and ravage of the 
first Revolution, when the Abbey was 
violated by the infuriate democrats, 
the body of this great national hero 
was torn from its peaceful and honour- 
able resting-place, and was found to 
be entire and perfect. 

There are many points of strong re- 
semblance between Turenne and Wel- 
lington ; but to render a parallel com- 
plete, we must look for a commander 
who has fought more than twent 
general actions, and won them all. 
There was in both these illustrious 
men, the same constitutional modera- 
tion, steadiness of temper, self-com- 
mand, and inflexible sense of duty: 
the same fertility of resource, untir- 
ing perseverance, systematic prudence, 
and determined daring when the op- 
portunity offered to strike with suc- 
cess. Each became alternately Fabius 
or Alexander, as circumstances requir- 
ed, and each was opposed by anta- 
gonists who had reached the highest 
pinnacle of fame. Condé and Monte- 
cuculi, were at least equal to the most 
renowned marshals of the late empire, 
although not entitled to be placed on 
a level with Napoleon himself. The 
surpassing glory of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth faded when Turenne 
and Condé disappeared from the scene. 
Luxembourg and Catinat filled their 
places for a time, but after them Bouf- 
flers, Villeroy, Tallard, Marsin, Villars, 
and Venddme, were but faint adum- 
brations of the great masters under 
whom they had been reared. They 
were, consequently, crushed, when 
they grappled with the genius of Marl- 
borough, and their defeats serve to 
thrust out into bolder relief the tri- 
umphs of their predecessors. 


MENAGE. 


Tue celebrated Ménage was a man of 
talk, like Coleridge, and discoursed in- 
cessantly on many subjects. He wrote 
numerous works, critical and philolo- 
gical, but is best known to posterity 
by “ Ménagiana,” a most lively and 
interesting compilation, put together 
after his death from notes of his table 
conversations, remarks, and anecdotes. 
He was born on the 15th of August, 


. 1613, at Angers, where his father was 


king’s advocate. From early youth he 
was remarkable for the prodigious ex- 
tent of his memory, which faculty he 
retained unimpaired to the close of a 
long life. Being intensely devoted to 
learning, he made rapid progress in 
classics and philosophy. His father 
thought to divert his mind by giving 
him masters in music and dancing, but 
he never was able to acquire a step or 
atune. He met with more success in 
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the study of the law, and became an 
advocate in his twentieth year. In 
1632, being taken to Paris by M. 
Loyauté, a particular friend of his 
father’s, he was admitted to plead be- 
fore the Parliament; and amongst 
other causes undertook one for his in- 
structor, M. Sengébére, who wished to 
disembarrass himself of his wife on a 
charge of adultery. But he soon took 
adislike to the legal profession, and 
being seized with sciatica, was forced 
to retire from practice, and return to 
Angers, where he underwent the tor- 
ture of the mozxas, which cured him 
entirely. In speaking afterwards of 
his sufferings under this terrible re- 
medy, he says he deserved a statue for 
the patience with which he endured 
them. After a quarrel with his fa- 
ther, he gave up the forum for the 
Church, obtained several good livings, 
the duties of which he administered by 
deputy, and became exclusively a man 
of letters. His reputation recom- 
mended him to the Cardinal de Retz, 
at that time coadjutor of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, in whose family he 
became domesticated, and with whom 
he ever after lived on terms of close 
intimacy. In 1648 his father died, 
and left him (in right of primogeniture) 
an estate, which he sold to M. Servien, 
Superintendent of Finances, for sixty 
thousand francs, a sum subsequently 
merged in an annuity of threethousand. 
In a short time he added to his income 
four thousand more, payable on two 
abbeys, and comprising a perfect sine- 
eure. Thus, before he attained his 
fortieth year, he was independent in 
income, unfettered in the employment 
of his time, and unembarrassed with 
the cares of a family. It is not to be 
wondered at that his mind was cheer- 
ful, his manner sociable, and his pen 
rolific. He ranked not with the un- 
ucky sons of genius who are con- 
demned to toil for daily bread, and to 
utter pleasantries with an aching heart. 
Ménage forms a rare exception in the 
starving phalanx of literature. He 
felt his own happiness, and said to his 
friends, “I may truly call myself vir 
supra titulos.”’ 

The life of a secular churchman and 
scholar in easy circumstances, is not 
likely to abound in “* moving accidents 
by flood and field,” but consists almost 
entirely of reflection, composition, and 
conversation. So glided on the days 
of Ménage, agreeably to himself, and 
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speculatively rather than practically 
useful. In 1650, being then thirty- 
seven, he gave the world his Origin 
of the French Language’"’—a work 
which he continually added to through- 
out his life, and which only appeared 
in a complete form forty-four years 
later, in 1694, and two years after his 
decease. ‘The book was valuable, and 
found many readers. At present it is 
forgotten, and lies neglected on the 
shelves of a few musty libraries, whence 
it is seldom disturbed, even for an 
etymological reference. In 1652 he 
pane under the title of ‘* Miscel- 
anies,” a collection of original pieces 
in Greek, Latin, and French, com- 
prising many that were humorous and 
satirical. Three of these excited a 
great sensation at the time — ** The 
Metamorphosis of the Parasitical Pe- 
dant into a Parrot;” ‘* The Life of 
Gargilius Mamurra;” and ‘‘ The Peti- 
tion of the Dictionaries.” The two 
first were levelled at Peter de Mont- 
maur, a Greek professor, of singular 
habits; and the latter at the learned 
associates of the Academy. This last 
was considered a perfect chef d’euvre 
in its class, but loses much of its point 
now, as the personality is no longer re- 
cognisable. To these followed ‘ Re- 
marks in Italian on the Aminta of 
Tasso,” and *‘ Notes for a New Edition 
of Diogenes Laertius,” which took 
nine years in going through the press. 
No author ever corrected his works 
with more untiring diligence. Ten 
years he employed in labouring. at his 
**Etymologies of the Italian Lan- 
guage,” which he quitted for the 
*« Lives of Eminent Lawyers and Phy- 
sicians,” and was again interrupted by 
the heirs of Cardinal Mazarin, who 
selected him to edit a compilation of 
all the poems that had been written in 
praise of that minister — a task which 
he executed in a huge folio, and greatly 
to their satisfaction. Some time after 
he wrote a Latin elegy on the Cardinal, 
certain passages in which being mis- 
construed, led him into a controversy, 
sharpening the tongues and pens of his 
enemies, and occupying time which 
might have been more profitably em- 
ployed. The wise men of that day 
busied themselves with points of dis- 
pute which appear trifling and absurd 
to the utilitarian notions of modern 
times. As an example, Ménage and 
the Abbé d’Aubignac quarrelled fu- 
riously on the question as to how many 
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hours are included in the action of the 
Heautontimorumenos of Terence. This 
single point was contested between 
them for several years, and produced 
mutual volumes of argument and re- 
crimination. When such cobwebs of 
the brain are spun by well-furnished 
heads, we mourn over the abuse of 
learning, and remember the words of 
King Solomon, when he says, “Of 
making many books there is no end, 
and much study is a weariness of the 
flesh.” The author of “ Hudibras” 
also reminds us that— 
** Learned nonsense has a deeper sound 

Than easy sense, and goes for more profound,” 

Ménage, although a peaceable man, 
contrived to get into many other lite- 
rary squabbles, with Gilles Boileau, 
the Abbé Cotin, M. de Salo, the Fa- 
ther Boubours, and the celebrated 
critic Baillet. His pen was seldom 
quiet, either in starting new hypotheses, 
or in defending them when attacked. 
These little breezes gave a fillip to 
what would otherwise have been an 
existence of monotonous enjoyment. 
In 1664, he wrote a treatise on the 
dry subject of law, and endeavoured 
to recommend it by the seductive title 
of ** Amenitates juris civilis.” Horne 
Tooke seems to have had this in his 
mind’s eye when he christened his pro- 
found philological work the “ Diver- 
sions of Purley,” which has induced 
more than one to purchase, under the 
impression that it was a new jest book. 
The other principal works of Ménage 
were, the ‘* Lives of Matthew and Wil- 
liam Ménage” his uncle and father ; of 
«« Peter Ayrault,” his maternal grand- 
father ; ‘* Mescolanze,” a collection of 
Italian miscellanies; the ‘ History 
of Sable ;” and original ‘‘ Poems,” 
which he valued far above all his other 
productions. His writings were all 
well received without exception, and 
obtained for him much current fame, 
although they are now forgotten as 
if they had never been. After his 


Asovr fifteen miles to the north of 
Lisbon, stands the royal monastery of 
Alcobaca, in a romantic and secluded 
village of the same name. It was 
founded as far back as the year 1170, 
by Alphonso I., King of Portugal, to 
commemorate the taking of the fortress 
of Santarem from the Moors. <A Por- 
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death, unpublished manuscripts were 
found amongst his papers, sufficient 
to make half a library, and a whole 
legion of literary reputations. After 
the death of the Cardinal de Retz, 
Ménage held a weekly reunion at 
his own house every Wednesday, 
which he called his “ Lecture.” The 
most eminent men of letters in Paris, 
whether native or foreign, attended 
on these occasions, and listened while 
he talked. His temper and constitu. 
tion so admirably fitted him for long 
life that he would probably, with Fon- 
tenelle, have reached his hundredth 
birthday, but for two successive acci- 
dents which shortened his days. On 
a Good Friday, while engaged in his 
devotions at Notre Dame, he fell in 
rising from his knees, and broke his 
thigh ; and not long after, his foot 
slipped in descending a staircase, and 
caused him to dislocate a shoulder. 
From that time forth he was entirely 
confined to his chamber, and being 
seized with an inflammation of the 
lungs, died on the 23rd of July, 1692, 
preserving his faculties and speech to 
the last, and being then in the seven- 
ty-ninth year of bis age. By his will 
he left his whole fortune to his ne- 
phews, with the exception of a few cha- 
ritable donations, and his library, 
which he bequeathed to the Jesuits of 
St. Louis. A few hours before his 
death, the curate of his parish paid 
him a pastoral visit, and having asked 
permission to question him on the all- 
important subject of his religious creed, 
Menage replied, ‘‘ I will answer freely 
to all you require, and with infinite 
pleasure. In matters of faith the 
most enlightened philosopher is little 
better than a child.” Many who have 
been amused as well as instructed by 
‘«* Ménagiana,”’ may not be unwilling 
to know something of the life and ha- 
bits of the man whose recorded wit 
and varied conversations have helped 
to beguile them of many weary hours. 





tuguese writer, in speaking of this 
magnificent structure, says, ‘its clois- 
ters are cities, its sacristy a church, 
and the church a basilica.” On the 
retreat of Massena from before the 
lines of Torres Vedras, in 1811, the 
convent of Alcobaca was wantonly 
given to the flames, by express orders 
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from the French bead-quarters. In 
the transept of the church belonging 
to the monastery, there stood, and still 
stands, if time and war have spared 
it, a Gothic mausoleum of hewn stone, 
in the centre of which are two magni- 
ficent sepulchres of white marble. 
‘These contain the remains of Don Pe- 
dro I., King of Portugal, and of Donna 
Inez de Castro, his consort. <A re- 
cumbent efligy of each is placed on 
their respective tombs. ‘The monarch 
is represented with a long beard, a 
countenance of stern severity, and in 
the act of drawing his sword. The 
lady is sculptured with a mild, inno- 
cent, and beautiful expression, dressed 
in royal robes, and bearing on her 
head a regal diadem. ‘There are 
few personages named in history who 
have been more frequently celebrated 
by dramatic writers than this unfortu- 
nate princess, whose sad fate has fur- 
nished the subject of no less than five 
tragedies — two in English, one in 
French, one in Spanish, and one in 
Portuguese. Camoens too has im- 
mortalised her in his national epic. 
The story supplies ample scenes of 
pity and terror, without the aid of fic- 
tion, and may be briefly condensed as 
follows. Don Pedro, eldest son of 
Alonzo IV., King of Portugal, and 
heir-apparent to the crown, having 
fallen in love with a lady of noble 
descent belonging to, the court, named 
Donna Inez de Castro, determined 
that he could not select a more suitable 
person with whom to share the crown 
that awaited him. She united to all 
the charms of personal beauty, the 
most amiable disposition and accom- 
plished manners. The Prince, waving 
all considerations of birth and relative 
condition, sought her hand, offered 
his heart in exchange, and was pri- 
vately married to her by the Bishop 
of Guarda. It is diflicult to keep a 
secret in any royal establishment, and 
that of Don Alonzo in particular was 
composed of spies, the usual body- 
guard of a capricious and arbitrary 
sovereign. ‘The nuptials of the lovers 
were performed with all possible se- 
crecy; yet the rumour of what had 
happened soon reached the ears of the 
King, who at that time was endeavour- 
ing to negotiate a political union for 
his son with the daughter of the King 
of Castile. He questioned the Prince 
astothetruthofthereport, but dreading 
the harsh disposition of his father, the 
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young man thought it prudent at that 
time to conceal the fact.. The higher 
nobility also received intimation of the 
marriage, and the preferment of Inez 
awakened their jealousy. They lost no 
opportunity of impressing on the King’s 
mind that his son had deceived him ; 
that the object of his choice was a 
woman of unbridled ambition, and 
pretended that consequences subver- 
sive of the welfare of the kingdom 
were to be apprehended from such an 
alliance. ‘They also loudly declaimed 
against the Prince, as a rash and dis- 
obedient son. The King, who was a 
man of weak understanding, governed 
by violent passions, gave ear to their 
calumnies; and by degrees they so 
worked upon his temperament, that 
he resolved to murder the illstarred 
Princess. Accordingly, he set out to 
perpetrate the horrid deed, accompa- 
nied by three courtiers, pliant tools of 
his will, and an escort of armed men. 
Donna Inez at that time resided at 
Coimbra, in the palace of Santa Clara, 
where she passed her days in the most 
secluded privacy, educating her two 
sons, and entirely absorbed in the du- 
ties of her domestic affairs. The Prince 
happened, unfortunately, to be absent 
on a hunting party when the King ar- 
rived. The beautiful victim, alarmed 
at his approach, and anticipating the 
consequences, came forth to meet him, 
accompanied by her infant children, 
who clung around his knees, screaming 
aloudfor mercy. She prostrated herself 
at his feet, bathed them with her tears, 
and supplicated pity; beseeching the 
frowning monarch to banish her to 
some remote desert, where she would 
gladly wander an exile with her babes. 
The feelings of nature prevailed for a 
moment, and arrested his arm, just 
raised to plunge a dagger in her breast. 
He thought of sparing her; but his 
counsellors, urging the necessity of her 
death, and reproaching him with his 
disregard to the welfare of the nation, 
he relapsed into his original resolution, 
and commanded them to despatch her; 
whereupon they rushed forward, re- 
gardless of the cries of innocence and 
beauty, and nearly severed her head 
from her body. The children contrived 
to escape, or were disregarded at the mo- 
ment, or were snatched up and hurried 
off by some faithful domestics, who 
had been powerless to save their mis- 
tress. ‘The King and his myrmidons 
departed from the castle, and almost 
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immediately after, the Prince arrived. 
He found the eyes that were accus- 
tomed to watch for his return with 
impatience, closed for ever in the in- 
sensibility of death. The sight of his 
beloved Inez weltering in gore filled 
his mind with distraction, and kindled 
revenge within his soul. In all the 
agony of rage, he called aloud on the 
retributive hand of Heaven to punish 
the monsters who had robbed him of 
his earthly happiness. 

As soon as the remains of Inez were 
interred, Don Pedro put himself at the 
head of a volunteer army, who sym- 
pathised with his distress, and made 
common cause against the tyranny 
by which his domestic happiness had 
been so rudely broken. Under his 
guidance, they carried fire and sword 
through the fair provinces of Por- 
tugal, and laid waste the estates of 
the murderers. ‘The royal troops were 
unable to oppose them, but fled in 
the consciousness of a bad cause, be- 
fore the gallant avengers of innocence. 
The King endeavoured in vain to fly 
from himself; the cries of his grand- 
children echoed incessantly in his ears, 
and the bleeding image of their mother 
was ever before his eyes. Death at 
length commiserated his situation, 
and he expired, full of repentance for 
his accumulated crimes. Alonzo the 
Fourth had a fearful account of sin 
to answer for, unredeemed by even a 
solitary act of humanity or justice. 
He was a tyrannical monarch, an un- 
dutiful son, a faithless friend, an un- 
natural brother, and a cruel father. 
The Prince, Don Pedro, ascended the 
throne in the thirty-seventh year of his 


age. He had no sooner placed himself 


in the royal seat, and wielded the so- 
vereign power, than he resolved to 
carry out to full completion his long 
meditated revenge for the death of his 
beloved and untorgotten Inez. The 
three actual murderers, namely, Pedro 
Coello, Diego Lopez Pacheco, and Al- 
var Gonzalez, had fled into Castile, 
previous to the death, and during the 
mortal illness of the late King. The 
new monarch ordered them to be tried 
on a charge of high treason, and being 
found guilty, their effects were confis- 
eated. Next, he contrived to seize 
their persons, by agreeing with the 
King of Castile, that both should re- 
ciprocally deliver up the Portuguese 
and Castilian fugitives, who soaght 
protection in their respective domi, 


nions. Gonsalez and Coello were ac- 
cordingly arrested, and sent in chains 
to Portugal. Pacheco, more fortunate, 
escaped into France. The King was 
at Santarem, when the delinquents 
were brought to him. He instantly 
ordered them to be laid on a pyre that 
was previously formed, contiguous to 
which he had a banquet prepared. 
Before the torch was kindled, and 
while they agonised at every pore, 
under the most ingeniously contrived 
and lingering tortures, their hearts 
were cut out, one at his breast, the 
other at his back. Lastly, the pyre 
was set in a blaze, in presence of which 
Don Pedro dined, while the criminals 
evaporated in flames. 

Having thus far appeased his insa- 
tiable thirst of vengeance, he ordered 
his marriage with the Lady Inez de 
Castro, deceased, to be published 
throughout the kingdom. Then her 
body, exhumed from the sepulchre, 
where it had lain for years, was arrayed 
in regal robes, and placed on a magni. 
ficent throne, elevated on many steps, 
in front of the great altar of the cathe- 
dral of Coimbra. <A veil of slender 
folds concealed the skeleton visage; a 
crown was placed upon the head ; the 
fleshless hands were covered by em- 
broidered gloves ; one grasped a scep- 
tre, while the other was held forth to 
be impressed by the lips of the atten- 
dant nobles. The King stood on the 
right of the throne, incomplete armour, 
and bareheaded. ‘The heralds pro- 
claimed the style and titles of the de- 
ceased, who sat there before that as- 
sembled multitude in silent and un- 
earthly presence, and then they called 
upon all true and loyal subjects to do 
homage to their lawful Queen. The 
young princes, her sons, advanced first, 
in awe and bewilderment. They recoil- 
ed, terror-stricken, and shrank back, 
until urged forward by the monks, who 
sustained and encouraged them. They 
then knelt down on the topmost step, 
and kissed the lifeless bones of the 
hand which was raised and extended 
towards them by the officiating bishops. 
The clergy, ministers of state, grand 
officers of the palace, ladies of the 
court, and hereditary nobles of the 
land, followed in succession, and each 
in mute obedience repeated the cere- 
mony. Not a word was uttered, not 
a sound was heard; even breathing 
scemed suspended, until the trumpets 
with solemn clangor proclaimed that 
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the royal ordinance was accomplished 
in every point, and the Queen-consort 
of Portugal acknowledged by her lieges. 
After this unprecedented inauguration, 
the corpse, still in royal attire, and 
attended by the symbols of sovereignty, 
was translated from Coimbra to Al- 
cobaca, with a pomp Portugal until 
then had never witnessed. ‘The dis- 
tance between the two places exceeded 
fifty-two miles, yet the entire road 
was lined on both sides by people 
bearing lighted torches, The fin eral 
procession, led by the King and his 
two sons, was attended by all that was 
great or distinguished in the country— 
the gentlemen dressed in long mourn- 
ing cloaks ; the ladies attired in white 
mourning veils. The cloud which the 
cruel murder of his wife cast on the 
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mind of Don Pedro was never dispersed. 
He enjoyed no sports, entered into no 
gaieties, and was never seen to smile. 
As he lived in a state of celibacy 
throughout the remainder of his days, 
according to his vow, he had little to 
divert his thoughts from ruminating on 
the fate of his adored Inez. Even the 
presence of his sons, by recalling her 
image, heightened rather than assuaged 
his grief. The lasting impression which 
the circumstances of her untimely 
death fixed on his character, was 
strongly exhibited, not only in the 
tortures he inflicted on her murderers, 
but also in the acts of his government, 
which, from their extreme severity, 
induced some to give him the appella- 
tion of Pedro the Cruel, while by others 
he was called Pedro the Just. 


LOPE DE VEGA. 


Lore Fe.rx pe Veca Carpio, the 
celebrated Spanish poet and dramatist, 
was born at Madrid, in 1562, fifteen 
years after the birth of Cervantes. He 
studied at Alcala, and, while yet a 
youth, entered the service of the Duke 
of Alva, who perceived and encouraged 
his poetic talents, and induced him to 
write his first offering to the Muses— 
the heroic pastoral of ** Arcadia.” He 
married in very early life, but his 
partner soon dying, he embarked as a 
volunteer in the armada destined for 
the invasion of England. During the 
voyage he composed poems, one of 
— entitled the ‘ Dragontea, ” 
one (as might be expected from 
a suffering enemy in a tempest) a furi- 
ous invective against our lion-hearted 
Queen Bess and her admiral, Drake. 
He calls her Majesty a bloody Jezebel, 
asecond Athaliah, an obduratesphynx, 
and the incestuous progeny of a harpy. 
Drake he denominates the spawn of 
Satan, a tyrant, slave, butcher, and 
even coward; and this the Spaniards 
receive and admire as a veritable his- 
torical ‘epic. We are not so much 
obliged to him for composing this poem 
at sea, as we are to Camoens for saving 
the * Lusiad,” when, being wrecked 
returning to Goa, he swam to land 
with his works, as Cesar saved his 
Commentaries at Alexandria. Hav- 


* See, 


By Henry Richard Lord Holland. London, 


ing escaped the dangers of storm and 
battle, Lope returned to Spain, mar- 
ried again, in 1690, and becoming a 
second time a widower, entered the 
order of St. Francis. Thenceforward 
he espoused literature alone, particu- 
larly the dramatic branch, and scarcely 
a week elapsed without seeing a drama 
issue from his prolific pen. He soon 
became a national favourite, and ho- 
nours and wealth were liberally shower- 
ed upon him. He died in 1635, received 
a public funeral, and almost every sur- 
viving poetin Europe eulogised hisme- 
mory. Lope was, perhaps, the most 
prolific author that ever lived. Walter 
Scott composed rapidly, and Voltaire 
with railroad speed ; but the Spaniard 
wrote like a flash of lightning. It is 
stated in an old life, written in Spanish 
by Montalvan, and freely used by 
Lord Holland,* that no less than eigh- | 
teen hundred comedies, the production 
of his single pen, have been actually 
represented on the Spanish stage. His 
Autos Sacramentales (a kind of sacred 
drama) exceed four hundred; besides 
which there is a collection of his poems, 
of various kinds, and on miscellaneous 
subjects, in twenty-one volumes. Has 
any one ever read them all? In the 
same biography we find it also said, 

that there was no public success on 
which he did not compose a panegyric, 


“Some Account of the Life and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio.” 
1806, 
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no marriage of distinction without an 
epithalamium of his writing; no child 
of name whose nativity he did not cele- 
brate ; not a prince died on whom he 
did not write an elegy; there was no 
saint in the calendar for whom he did 
not produce a hymn; no public holiday 
that he did not distinguish ; no litera- 
ry dispute at which he did not assist, 
either as secretary or president. He 
should have lived seven hundred years 
instead of seventy-three. He said of 
himself that he wrote five sheets per 
day, which, reckoning by the time he 
lived, has been estimated to amount to 
a gross number of one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five sheets. But to bear out 
this multiplication, the ingenious cal- 
culator has supposed that, with the 
learned Lipsius, he began to compose 
from the hour of his birth. He some- 
times completed a comedy in two days, 
which it would have been difficult for 
another man to have even copied in 
the same time. Once, at Toledo, he 
wrote five comedies in fifteen days. 
Assuredly, Lope was the very anti- 
pode of the laborious community who, 
according to Pope— 


“ Just write, to make their barrenness appear, 
And strain from hard-bound brains eight lines 
a-year.” 


Rabelais tells us of an author who 
wrote more than the common average 
of two men’s lives would suffice to read. 
Lope de Vega was a writer of this 
class, and entitled to rank very high 
in it, seeing that twenty-one million and 
three hundred thousand of his lines have 
been actually printed. 

Luis Perez de Montalvan relates, 
that a comedy being wanted for the 
carnival at Madrid, and very little no- 
tice given, Lope and he united to com- 
pose one as fast as they could. Lope 
took the first act, and Montalvan the 
second, which they wrote in two days; 
and the third act they divided, taking 
eight sheets each. Montalvan, seeing 
that his collaborateur wrote faster 
than he could, says he rose at two in 
the morning ; and having finished his 

art by eleven, he went to look for 
pe» whom he found in the garden, 
looking at an orange-tree that was 
frozen; and on inquiring what pro- 
gress he had made in the verses, Lope 
replied, “‘ At five I began to write, 
and finished the comedy an hour ago ; 
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since which I have breakfasted, written 
one hundred and fifty other verses, 
watered the garden, and am now pretty 
well tired.” He then read to Montal- 
van the eight sheets, and the hundred 
and fifty verses. 

Montalvan, speaking of the disposi. 
tion of his friend and contemporary, 
says, ** His temper was never ruffled 
but with those who took snuff before 
company; with the grey who dyed 
their Jocks; with men who, born of 
women, spoke ill of the sex; with 
priests who believed in gipsies; and 
with persons who, without intending 
to propose marriage, asked others their 
age.” These antipathies, Lord Holland 
observes justly, may rather be called 
quaint sallies of wit, than traits of 
character. Lope de Vega possessed 
& most inventive imagination. The 
plots of his plays have proved a rich 
storehouse to the dramatic freebooters 
of other nations. Moliere pillaged 
from him mercilessly, and Dryden has 
not been ashamed to follow the ex- 
ample. The English poet has adopted 
many extravagant conceits in more 
than one play, from the Spaniard, but 
he has stopped short of the high su- 
blime of nonsense which the latter 
sometimes attains. In the Conquest 
of Grenada, Dryden’s Almanzor says 
of a scarf given him by Almabride:— 


* And if thou tak’st it after I am slain, 
I'll send my ghost to fetch it back again.” 


When assailed by the king’s guards, 
he exclaims— 
“ Killed by degrees, eut piecemeal in this cause, 


From ev'ry wound I should new vigour take, 
And ev’ry limb would new Almanzors make.” 


And in another place— 


* Fate listens to my voice, and then decrees. 
Spite of myself, I'll slay, fight, love, despair; 
And I can do all this, because I dare.” 


The character is evidently suggested 
by the Bernardo of Lope, but sinks in 
comparison with that renowned hero, 
who, not content with being a noble 
savage, ‘as free as Nature first made 
man,” declares himself his own proge- 
nitor. He says (in Lord Holland's 
translation, which we presume may be 
depended on) :— 


“ Since my high birth is by my valour shown, 
And yet my parents are till now unknown, 
Methinks Bernardo needs must be his own.” 
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MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. 


Tats lady was one of the most extra- 
ordinary individuals recorded in the 
annals of the French stage. Her life 
and adventures supply materials for a 
romance, and bear some resemblance 
to the history of that epicene being, 
the Chevalier d’Eon, whom she rival- 
led in bravery and eccentricity, and 
far excelled in personal endowments. 
It is also certain that La Maupin, de- 
spite her masculine habits, was known 
and acknowledged to be a woman, 
while the sex of the renowned cheva- 
lier remained in dispute until after his 
death, which occurred in extreme old 
age, in 1810. La Maupin was born 
in 1673, of a good family, being the 
daughter of the Sieur D’Aubigny, se- 
cretary to the Count of Armagnac. At 
a very early age she married a gentle- 
man named Maupin, of Saint Germain 
en Laye; and, through the interest of 
her relations, obtained for him a go- 
vernment situation in a distant pro- 
vince. During his absence, the vola- 
tile lady, who had a natural disposition 
for handling the sword, became ac- 
quainted with an assistant in a fenc- 
ing-school, and eloped with him to 
Marseilles. ‘There she assumed male 
attire, and passed herself as a man. 
Necessity compelled her and her _ 
mour to exercise the talents which na- 
ture had bestowed upon them ; and as 
both were gifted with fine voices, they 
easily obtained engagements at the 
opera-house. They remained there 
some time, until compelled to fly from 
a prosecution. A young lady of the 
city, with whom La Maupin had be- 
come acquainted, formed an attach- 
ment for her, believing at first that she 
belonged to the male sex, an error which 
the fair disguised encouraged, from a 


whimsical caprice, until the parents of 
the damsel, disapproving of the ac- 
quaintance, removed her toa convent at 
Avignon. Thither the pretended sui- 
tor followed ; and, having resumed her 
own garb and female character, applied 
to be received as a novice, and was 
admitted. After an interval, a nun 
died, and was buried in the convent. 
La Maupin disinterred the corpse with 
her own hands, placed it on the couch 
of her friend, set fire to the bed and 
bed-chamber, and carried her off in 
the consequent confusion. As soon 
as the abduction was discovered, La 
Maupin was arraigned under the name 
of D’Aubigny, by which only she had 
been known in the South, and con- 
demned to be burnt (par contumace) 
in default of appearance. In the 
meantime, the young Marseillaise was 
recovered by her parents, the delinquent 
escaped, and the sentence remained in 
abeyance. La Maupin met with se- 
veral other strange adventures while 
in Provence, and became such a mis- 
tress of the small sword, that not even 
the ablest teacher was equal to con- 
tend with her. For this accomplish- 
ment she was indebted to her first 
lover, M. Séranne. Returning to Paris, 
she assumed her husband’s name ; and 
being announced as Madlle. de Maupin, 
made her debut as Pallas in the cele- 
brated tragic opera of Cadmus and 
Hermione, written by Quinault, and 
composed by Lulli.* Her success was 
most brilliant; for, although unac- 
quainted with a single note of music, 
her ¢ar was good, her voice of great 
compass, and her memory prodigious. 
She was also extremely handsome, and 
well made, with fine hair, an aquiline 
nose, and a mouth, teeth, and throat 


* This great musician, thinking himself dying, sent for his confessor, who refused to give 
him absolution, unless he burnt the last opera he had composed, and which was still in ma- 


nuscript. Lulli disputed for some time, but all in vain. 
before the priest’s face, and received absolution. 


At last he threw it into the fire 
On his getting better, the Prince de Condé 


came to see him, and, reverting to the circumstance, said, ‘‘ What a simpleton you were to 


destroy your finest composition to please a dreaming Jansenist.” 
‘*T knew very well what I was about; I kept a duplicate, and here it is.” 
much troubled with religious scruples, and shortened his life by intemperance. 


“Hush,” whispered Lulli. 
He was not 
When really 


in extremity, the Chevalier de Lorraine came to see him, and loudly expressing his regret, 
“You are a pretty friend,” exclaimed the wife of Lulli; “you made him drunk the last 


time, and have caused his death.” 
Chevalier. 
recover this time.” 


“* My dear wife,” interrupted Lulli, “do not reproach the 
He was the last to make me drunk, and he shall be the first to do it again if I 
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of exquisite perfection. She came on 
the stage seated in a car, from which 
she rose with peculiar grace; and, in 
return for the gratulations of the au- 
dience, saluted them by taking off her 
helmet. 

She soon became a general favourite 
and subject of conversation. Her so- 
ciety was universally courted, and her 

ortrait exhibited in many windows. 
Whenever she desired to indulge in a 
frolic, or revenge an insult, she laid 
aside the female, and assumed the man. 
Having received, as she thought, an 
affront from Dumesnil, an actor of the 
company, she donned her male habili- 
ments and weapon, and, waiting for 
him by night in the Place des Victoires, 
demanded instant satisfaction. Du- 
mesnil declined, whereupon she gave 
him a sound cudgelling, and carried 
away his snuff-box and watch. Du- 
mesnil, on the following day, finding 
that his adventure had got wind, re- 
lated it to the performers at the 
theatre, but with altered particulars. 
He said he had been attacked by three 
robbers, against whom he defended 
himself vigorously, but, being over- 
owered by numbers, was finally 
eaten and plundered. As soon as 
he had finished his gasconade, Made- 
moiselle de Maupin, who stood behind 
amongst the listeners, stepped forward 
and exclaimed, ‘Fellow, thou art a 
base liar and poltroon. It was I alone 
who assaulted thee, and, as a proof, I 
restore thy miserable property.” So 
saying, she flung towards him the 
watch and snuff-box. On another oc- 
casion Thévenard, the celebrated basso 
of his day, had the misfortune to incur 
her displeasure, and, under dread of 
the consequences, concealed himself 
for three weeks in the Palais Royale. 
At length, being compelled to emerge 
from his hiding place, he saved his 
bones by publicly demanding pardon 
of the offended amazon. In a short 
time, half the beaux esprits in Paris 
were afraid of her, while the other 
moiety obsequiously courted her fa- 
vours. One evening, being at a 
masqued ball, given at the Palais Roy- 
ale by Monsieur, the King’s brother, 
and, as usual, disguised as a man, she in- 
dulged in some freedoms towards a lady 
of rank, which were ill received, and 
called forth the indignation of three of 
the lady’s friends, who invited the in- 
truder to accompany them down to the 
garden. La Maupin complied on the 
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instant, drew her sword, engaged the 
three champions successively, and laid 
them all lifeless on the ground. Then 
coolly returning to the ball-room she 
made herself known to His Royal 
Highness, and obtained a free pardon. 
The exploit and the amnesty remind 
us of the heroine in the ballad of 
‘¢ Billy Taylor” :— 


“% Then she call’d for sword and pistol, 
Which did come at her command, 
And she shot her Billy Taylor, 
With the lady in his hand. 
When that the captain came for to hear on't, 
He very much applauded what she had done, 
And he instantly made her first lieutenant 
Of the gallant Thunderbomb.” 


Ever on the search for excitement 
and variety, Mademoiselle de Maupin 
quitted the opera at Paris for an en- 
gagement at Brussels, where she be- 
came mistress to the Elector of Ba- 
varia. In due course that potentate 
deserted her for the Countess D’Arcos, 
and sent her a purse of forty thousand 
francs (about £1,600), with an order 
to quit Brussels immediately. The 
selected envoy happened to be the 
complaisant spouse of the countess, 
The supplanted favourite received him 
as if he had been a valet, ‘and threw 
the purse at his head with many op- 
probrious, but well deserved epithets. 
She retained, however, a pension of 
two thousand frances, which the Elector 
had settled upon her, and, returning 
to Paris, resumed her position at the 
opera, and an old intimacy with the 
Count D’ Albert, a highly-accomplished 
nobleman, who had formerly been her 
grande passion. While D’Albert was 
absent, in the camp of Marshal Villars, 
and a battle was hourly expected, La 
Maupin addressed him in a poetical 
epistle, which was undoubtedly written 
by herself, although since attributed 
to Benserade, who had been dead for 
several years. ‘These verses combine 
elegance of thought with warmth of 
feeling, and are not unworthy of being 
compared with Ovid. They are too 
long to insert entirely, but the con- 
cluding lines will convey an idea of 
the style of composition :— 


‘*Parmi tant de frayeurs, c'est toi seul que j'implore, 
Cher amant; souviens toi que mon ame t’adore ; 
Que tu dois de mes pleurs faire cesser le cours ; 
Qu’en exposant ta vie, il y va de mes jours.” 


La Maupin was in the full bloom of 
her beauty, in the flower of her age, 
at the summit of professional reputa- 
tion, and in the unrestrained indul- 
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gence of an irregular life, when she 
suddenly awoke to a sense of her con- 
dition, and became serious and peni- 
tent. The causes and details of this 
change of character have not trans- 
pired ; but being determined to reform, 
she dismissed her lovers, restored all 
the settlements and presents she had 
received from them, reserving only the 
pension of the Elector of Bavaria, 
summoned back her husband from his 
provincial avocation (who came obe- 
dient to her call), and lived with him 
in perfect friendship and honest har- 
mony, until her easy helpmate died 
in 1701. In 1705, the tdigieus ten- 
dency of her mind being still more 
confirmed, she resolved to quit the 
theatre, and retire altogether from the 
world. Previously to carrying this 
resolution into effect, she consulted by 
letter her former friend, the Count 
D’Albert, and laid before him all her 
motives. ‘To his honour it deserves to 
be remembered, that, although he 
strongly expressed his personal regret, 
he counselled her to persevere in her 
plan, and encouraged her by sound 
reasoning which no spiritual director 
could have surpassed. Two years 
later, this erring and inconsistent being 
died (being still young), with every 
appearance of sincere contrition for 
the aberrations of her youth. Dr. 
Burney mentions her in his * Musical 


THE TWO 





THERE are two great artists of this 
name, often confounded with each 
other, although in no ways related, ex- 
cept as descendants of our common 
father, Adam. ‘The first died before 
the other was born. Michael Angelo 
Buonaroti was the more distinguished 
of the two, and equally eminent as a 
painter, sculptor, and architect. He 
was the son of Lodovico Buonaroti 
Simoni, of the ancient family of the 
Counts of Canoses, and was born in 
the year 1474, in the Castle of Chiusi, 
where his father and mother then 
lived. His nurse’s husband was a 
sculptor, which gave rise to the say- 
ing, that Michael Angelo sucked in 
sculpture with his milk. Having 
evinced from his infancy a strong in- 
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Tour through France and Italy,” in 
the following paragraph, which, with 
what we have sketched above, contains 
all that is known of a very singular 
personage :—= 


“ This extraordinary syren of the French 
opera, fought and loved like a man; and re- 
sisted and fell like awoman. She married a 
young husband, and ran away with a fencing- 
master, of whom she learnt the small-sword, 
and became an excellent fencer. Soon after 
she set fire to a convent, and carried away in 
triumph from ‘it a young lady of her ac- 
quaintance who was confined there; was 
condemned for the offence, but escaped 
punishment by restoring the lady to her 
friends. She went to Paris, and became an 
opera-singer; caned every man who affronted 
her, killed three in duels, and, after many 
adventures, quitted the stage, was seized 
with a fit of devotion, recalled her husband, 
and passed with him the last years of her 
life in a very pious manner. She died in 
1707, at the early age of thirty-four.” 


There are some slight discrepancies 
between this short summary and our 
more detailed account, which the in- 
dulgent reader is requested to reconcile 
by remembering what Sir Benjamin 
Backbite says of Crabtree’s relation of 
the supposed duel between Joseph 
Surface and Sir Peter Teazle — «* My 
uncle’s account may be correct, but 
mine is certainly the most circum- 
stantial.” 


clination for painting, he was placed at 
a very early age under Domenico Ghir- 
landajo, and made such rapid progress, 
that at fourteen he was able to correct 
the designs of his master. One of these 
drawings being shown to him when he 
was an old man, he looked at it with 
great attention, and observed, *‘ In my 
youth I was a better artist than I am 
now.” The quickness of his glance was 
wonderful. He used to say that a sculp- 
tor should carry his compass in his eye. 
**The hands, indeed,” said he ‘do 
the work, but the eye judges.” His 
advance raised the jealousy of his fel- 
low-students to such an extent, that 
Torrigiano,* one of them, ina fit of dis- 
appointed passion, broke the bridge of 
his nose, and disfigured him for life. 


* Torrigiano, when in England, designed and executed the beautiful Tomb of Henry VII., 


in Westminister Abbey. 
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This Torrigiano was given to breaking, 
and finally paid a heavy penalty for his 
violence. Having dashed in pieces a 
statue of the Virgin, executed by him- 
self, in Spain, he was condemned by 
the Inqusition, as guilty of sacrilege, 
and sentenced to be burnt; but he es- 
— the auto.da-fe by starving him- 
self in prison. 

Buonaroti was warmly patronised by 
Lorenzo de Medici, under whose pro- 
tection he erected an academy of paint- 
ing and sculpture at Florence ; but the 
political troubles of that illustrious fa- 
mily obliged him to remove to Bologna, 
from whence he proceeded to Venice, 
and finally toRome. About this time he 
made an image of Cupid in marble, 
which he carried to the capital of the 
Christian world, broke off one of its 
arms, and then buried it in a place 
which he knew was to be dug up. The 
Cupid being found, was sold to the 
Cardinal San Gregorio as a real an- 
tique, and highly “valued accordingly. 
Michael Angelo discovered the fallacy 
to him, and ‘proved himself the creator 
of the statue, by producing the arm, 
which he had reserved for the pur- 
pose. He remained long at Rome; 
but on the death of Pope Julius IL. 
returned to Florence, where he 
executed that admirable piece of 
sculpture, the Tomb of the Grand 
Duke. He also painted a Leda, with 
Jupiter transformed into a swan, for 
the Duke of Ferrara. This production 
not being estimated at its full merit, 
he sent it by Minio, his disciple, into 
France, together with two boxes of 
designs. The latter were dispersed by 
the sudden death of Minio, and fell 
into uncertain hands. The Leda was 
purchased by Francis I., and sent to 
adorn the Palace of Fontainebleau ; 
but Monsieur de Noyers, his minister 
of state, considered the subject inde- 
cent and lascivious, and out of a scruple 
of conscience, ordered it to be burnt. 

Michael Angelo enjoyed the favour 
of four successive popes — Julius II., 
Leo X., Clement VII., and Paul III. ; 
but he occasionally offended them all 
by his overbearing temper and proud 
deportment. He died at Rome, a.p. 
1564, being then ninety years old. 
Cosmo de Medici ordered his body to 
be secretly disinterred, and brought to 
Florence, where it was consigned to 
the Church of Santa Croce, with all 
the pomp and ceremony of a magnifi- 
cent funeral. His tomb is there to be 


seen, of marble, adorned by three 
figures, emblematic of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, and said to be 
the work of his own hand. If so, they 
reflect but little credit on his genius. In 
addition to his other rare endowments, 
he was a poet of no ordinary inspira- 
tion, as may be seen by a perusal of 
some of his sonnets, translated by 
Wordsworth, and another selection by 
Mr. J. E. Taylor. These poems are 
chiefly addressed to Vittoria Colonna, 
Marchioness of Pescara, widow of the 
celebrated general of Charles V., who, 
with the assistance of the Constable 
Bourbon, won the field of Pavia from 
Francis I. Michael was in love with 
this lady, but he never suffered such 
feelings to interfere with the more im- 
portant avocations of his life. On being 
asked why he never married, as he might 
then have children to whom he could be- 
queath his great productions, he said, 

«‘ My art is my wife, and gives me all 
the advantages that a married life 
could produce. My works will be my 
children. Who would ever hear of 
Ghiberti, if he had not made the gates 
of the Baptistery of St. John? His 
children have dissipated his fortune ; 
his gates remain.” On being one day 
asked what he thought of Ghiberti’s 
gates? ‘** They are so beautiful,” re- 
plied Angelo, “ that they might serve 
as the gates of Paradise.” 

The five great works of this mighty 
genius — the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, the fresco of the Last Judg- 
ment, the Tomb of Pope Julius with 
the famous statue of Moses, the de- 
sign for the Dome of St. Peter’s, and 
the statues in the Church of San Lo- 
renzo, at Florence, would each sin- 
gly suffice toimmortalise any individual 
man. The Last Judgment is the grand- 
est, the most terrible picture that was 
ever painted, as the subject is the most 
imposing ; yet is it full of faults, which 
have been so often lectured on and ex- 
pounded, that to dwell on them here 
would be both pedantic and unneces- 
sary. Touching this far-famed work 
of art, we find the following anecdote 
in Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms :—Mi- 
chael Angelo, the famous painter, 
painting in the Pope’s chapel the por- 
traiture of Hell and Damned Souls, 
made one of the damned souls so like 
a cardinal that was his enemy, as every- 
body at first-sight knew it. Where- 
upon the cardinal complained to Pope 
Clement, humbly praying that it might 
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be defaced. The Pope said to him, 
‘Why, you know very well I have 
power to deliver a soul out of purga- 
tory, but not out ofhell.””. Bacon has 
fallen into an error here, which Lord 
Byron corrected, and says it was nota 
cardinal, but the Pope’s master of the 


ceremonies, who was thus disposed of 


by the malicious artist. 

Buonaroti was careless of money, 
and laboured more for fame than lucre. 
For his design of the Church of St. 
Peter at Rome, he received only twen- 
ty-five Roman crowns, and it was 
finished in a fortnight. His rival, San 
Gallo, had been many years employed 
on his wretched models, and was re- 
warded by the large sum of four thou- 
sand crowns. This being told to An- 
gelo— ‘I work,” said he, “for God, 
and desire no other recompense.” He 
was accustomed to employ himself on 
his sculptures by night, with a hat on 
his head and a candle in it. This 
saved his eyes, while it threw the light 
properly upon the figure. He disliked 
that any work of his should be seen, 
until it was completely finished. Va- 
sari came suddenly in on him one even- 
ing, to obtain a look at an imperfect 
figure; whereupon Michael Angelo 
put out the candle, and Vasari lost his 
errand. He was of opinion that im- 
provement in art ought to continue 
while life lasted. In allusion to his 
own deficiencies, he made a drawing 
when very old, which represents an 
aged man ina go-cart, and underneath 
the words, ‘‘ Ancoraimpara,” still learn- 
ing. Haughty and imperious to his 
equals and superiors, he was ever kind 
to those beneath him. To one of his 
servants, who had long waited on him 
with assiduity, and who was taken 
dangerously ill, just as he had it in 
his power to provide for him, he said, 
*¢ Alas! my poor fellow, how hard this 
is! You die now, at the very time 
when I am able to give you some- 
thing.” 

Fuseli, in his lectures, relates the fol- 
lowing strange incident, extracted from 
the life of Michael Angelo, written by 
his pupil or apprentice, Ascanio Con- 
divi, and derived originally from the 
mouth of the great artist himself :— 
Some time after the death of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, Cardiere, a young 
improvisatore belonging to the estab- 
lishment of Piero de Medici, bis son, 
secretly informed Michael Angelo, 
with whom he lived in habits of friend- 
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ship, that Lorenzo had appeared to 
him in a ragged pall of black, drawn 
over his naked body, and commanded 
him to announce to his son, that ina 
short time he should be driven into 
exile, and return no more. Michael 
Angelo exhorted him to execute the 
commands of the vision; but Cardiere, 
aware of the ungovernable temper of 
Piero, forbore to follow his advice, 
Some mornings after this, whilst Mi- 
chael Angelo was busily employed in 
the castle of the palace, Cardiere came 
to him again, pale and terrified, and 
related, that the night before, when 
yet awake, Lorenzo, in the same garb, 
appeared to him a second time, and en- 
forced his former orders with a violent 
blow on the cheek. Michael Angelo 
now, with great earnestness, insisted on 
his immediate compliance with the 
commands of the vision. Cardiere upon 
this, set off without delay for Careggi, 
a villa belonging to the Medici family, 
about three miles distant from Flo- 
rence. Having scarcely got half way, 
he met Piero returning to the city 
with his suite, and instantly commu- 
nicated to him what he had seen, 
heard, and suffered. He was laughed 
at by Piero, and ridiculed by all his 
attendants, one of whom, Divizio, af- 
terwards Cardinal di Bibiena, told 
him he was mad to fancy that Lorenzo 
would charge a stranger with a mes- 
sage he might so easily have delivered 
himself to his son. Dismissed in this 
manner, he returned to Michael An- 
gelo, and prevailed on him to quit 
Florence, and go to Bologna, where 
he had scarcely settled in the house of 
Gian Francesco Aldrovandi, before 
the predicted revolution took place, 
and the expulsion of the whole family 
of the Medici, with all their party, 
confirmed the vision of Cardiere, whe- 
ther ‘fancy bred,” or communicated 
by “a spirit of health or goblin damn- 
ed.” This is another instance to show 
that ghosts make great mistakes, by 
not appearing in an honest, straight- 
forward manner to the party most in- 
terested, instead of seeking a round- 
about medium which throws doubt on 
their authenticity, while it defeats 
their purpose. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in a discourse to the students of the 
Royal Academy, delivered in 1560, 
winds up a panegyric on Buonaroti, 
by exclaiming with enthusiasm, “ To 
kiss the hem of his garment, to catch 
the slightest of his perfections, would 
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be glory and distinction enough for a 
moderately ambitious man !” 
MicuaeL AncEeto Menricr, com- 
monly called Da Caravacero, from a 
village in the Milanese in which he 
was born in the year 1569, was a self- 
taught painter, who rendered himself 
famous by an original manner, ex- 
tremely strong, true, and of great 
effect, which he invented without any 
assistance but his own genius. He 
invariably painted in a room where the 
light descended from above. He fol- 
lowed his médels so exactly, that he 
imitated their defects as well as their 
beauties, having no other idea than to 
represent living nature as it stood be- 
fore him. He frequently remarked 
that those pictures which were not 
drawn exactly after nature were but 
so many rags, and the figures of which 
they were composed but as painted 
cards. This style being new, was fol- 
lowed by several painters of his time, 
and drew after him almost the whole 
school of the Caracci. Guido and 
Dominichino adopted it for a time, 
but soon repented of their heresy. 
His pieces are to be met with in most 
of the leading cabinets of Europe. 
There are several at Rome and Naples, 
and one is in the Dominican Church 
at Antwerp, which Rubens used to call 
his master. Caravaggio adopted the 
evil practice of abusing his contempo- 
raries and companions, which involved 
him in continual scrapes. Of Giosep- 
pino, in particular, he made a public 
jest. One day the dispute between 
them ran so high that Michael Angelo 
drew his sword, and killed a young man 
called Tomasino, who being Giosep- 
pino’s friend, endeavoured to part 
them. Upon this, Michael Angelo was 
forced to fly to the Marquis Justiniani 
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for protection. While concealed in 
his house, he painted for him two of 
his best pieces—St. Thomas’s Unbelief, 
and a Cupid. Justiniani obtained his 
pardon, and reproved him severely for 
being so outrageous ; but the irascible 
artist, unable to command his passion, 
as soon as he was at liberty, went 
straight to Gioseppino, and challenged 
him to mortal combat. The latter 
answered that he was a knight, and as 
such not called upon to measure swords 
with an inferior. Caravaggio, nettled 
at: this answer, and determined not to 
be baulked of his purpose, hastened to 
Malta, performed his vows and all the 
prescribed exercises, and received the 
order of knighthood as a serving bro- 
ther. While he was there, he painted 
the decollation of St. John the Baptist, 
which still adorns the cathedral, and 
the portrait of the Grand Master, 
De Vigna-Court. Being dismissed 
with the order of Malta, he returned 
to Rome, intending to force Giosep- 
pino to fight him, but happily for his 
competitor, a fever put an end to the 
dangerous dispute, with his life, in the 
year 1609. ‘The often-repeated story 
of Caravaggio stabbing a man, that he 
might catch the agonies of death from 
nature, while engaged on a Crucifixion, 
is not to be received as authentic, al. 
though Dr. Young, of the “ Night 
Thoughts,” has written verses on the 
subject. This appears to be a modern 
application of the legend of Parrhasius, 
who was said to have purchased a very 
old man offered for sale amongst the 
Olynthian captives of Philip of Mace. 
don; and when he brought him home 
put him to death with protracted tor- 
ture, the better to express the passions 
of his Prometheus chained to the rock, 
which he was then beginning to paint. 
~~ JW. °C. 
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Dear Mr. Portar,—Few things have 
proved more difficult to a simple itine- 


rator like myself than the power of 


obtaining any authentic and continued 


history of the parties and places of 


the particular region through which I 
wend my way. ‘The fountains of in- 
formation are numerous and varied, 
but often unattainable. If you apply 
to the heads of houses long resident in 
the county, you are generally referred 
to a genealogical tree trom ‘* Betham” 
to pick your fruit among its branches ; 
or to “The Landed Gentry,” from 
« Burke,” to find your way amidst its 
leaves; or you are “directed to the an- 
cestral pictures on the wall, or the 
well-conned ‘‘ Peerage” on the table, 
for the information which, for lack of 
special family record, they cannot 
produce. On the contrary, if you go 
amongst the peasantry you will find 
much interesting and individual history 
of the spot, for tradition is the cherish- 
ed literature of the uneducated Irish 
poor; but all you hear is so blended 
up with national and ecclesiastical pre- 
jadices, that you must riddle it well 
through an iron sieve of discrimination 
before you can pick the nuggets of 
truth out of the debris and dust of le- 
gendary inaccuracy, and positive and 
unmistakable myth. Again, if you 
look for help to parochial documents, 
you will, probably, in nine cases out 
of ten, receive an answer such as the 
following, with which I often have 
been favoured :—** Dear, sir,—I should 
be delighted, &c., &c., to forward 
your antiquarian researches, &c., &c. 

but unfortunately all the Church books 
and registers were destroyed in the 
year 1798,” &c. ” &e. And lastly, if 
you turn to municipal records, with a 
good many striking exceptions, you 
may probably meet the same fate 
which betided an old friend of yours 
and mine, Mr. Poplar, who one day 
inquiring from the parish priest why 
the town of Athenry, though so fa- 
mous in Irish history, yet was so 
meagre in antiquities, received for an- 
swer—* ‘The place was so often taken 
and retaken by English and Irish, that 
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it would be hard to expect any re- 
mains, except the skulls you see piled in 
the abbey ; for, on every one of these 
occasions the town was burnt and the 
inhabitants put to the sword.” And, 
how strikingly does this agree with 
what Edmund Eurke says in his 
«Tracts on the Penal Laws” :—** No 
country, I believe, since the world 
began, has suffered so much on account 
of religion as Ireland, or has been 
so variously harassed, both for Popery 
and Protestantism.” 

But to our more immediate subject. 
If we turn from the living to the dead, 
and seek for information on Irish mat- 
ters in what Jean Paul Richter calls 
*“‘the sweet, kind, good world of 
books,” we have Hibernian histories 
in abundance ; but how hard to reach 
the happy ‘ Via media” amidst their 
opposing records, and how all but im- 
possible it is to steer the good ship 
Impartiality, whose figure-head you 
would desire to be Truru, along the 
tortuous channel of their conflicting 
testimonies—the deep Seylla of English 
intolerance and scorn, and the Cha- 
rybdis of Irish bigotry and violence. 

Thus, you have old Camden exube- 
rantly learned, always interesting, 
mostly correct, yet, because his gra- 
phie quill was plucked from English 
goose, O'Flaherty fires off a double- 
shotted charge at him, in the shape 
of two doggrel Latin lines :— 


‘** Perlustras Anglos oculis Camdene duobus ; 
Uno oculo Scotos :—Cacus Hibernigensis.” 


Then you have Philip O'Sullivan 
Beare, and his * Brief Relation,” whom 
our great Archbishop Ussher, the 
*€ Dulce Decus”’ of our land’s learning 
and piety, in his ‘ Religion of the 
Ancient Lrish,” designates ‘‘as an egre- 
gious a liar as any, | verily think, that 
this day breatheth in Christendom.” 
Then appears Gerald Barry, the Welsh 
apologist for English invasion — elo- 
quent, yet pompous, a philo-math and 
a philo-nyth ; delighting in learning as 
in legend, in fable as in fact ; now sati- 
rising the monks of Britain, and now 
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eulogising the clergy of Ireland; him- 
self a Saxon, narrating more wonders 
of this country than Hibernian inven- 
tion ever yet imagined; himself a 
cleric and bishop-elect, yet his motto- 
prayer, ‘‘A malitia monachorum li- 
bera nos, Domine.” And more than 
three centuries after him sat down in 
Treland— 
“* That gentle bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their page of state, 


Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven, 
With the moon's beauty, and the moon's soft face,’"* 


and gave to theworld his ‘‘ State of Ire- 
land,” in a dialogue between Irenzeus 
and Eudoxus—speculative, yet grace- 
ful; conjectural, yet most interesting in 
itssoft, graphic, flowing, yet antithetical 
style. His description of the uses 
and abuses of the “ Irish Cloke” is a 
so perfect in its nature, and might 

ave been a production from the pen 
of Shakspeare, in one of his happiest 
inspirations. Then we have the “ exu- 
berant Keatinge,” and Vallancey, and 
O'Flaherty — three generous Celtic- 
minded writers, and full of the old 
grand days of romance; and by their 
side, the unbelieving, matter-of-fact, 
yet inconsistent Ledwich, with his 
mind’s motto, “‘ Incredulus Odi,” and 
his desire that the three had but one 
neck that, Nero-like, he might decapi- 
tate them at a blow. Then we have 
Hibernian Curry true to the “ green 
flag,” and, no doubt, sincere; and 
Anglican Ware, overflowing with fact, 
solid, satisfying, and suggestive, but a 
veritable Englishman. Then appear 
on the ¢tapis Jacobite Carte, loyal and 
landatory, very busy whitewashing 
King Charles L, side by side with 
Gilbert Burnet, who, with whig paste 
and gold leaf is equally industrious in 
lacquering up King William of im- 
mortal memory. ‘Then we have the 
indignant Taafe, ready to break a 
spear in Erin’s cause with any Saxon ; 
and English Borlace, cool and quaint. 
We have Hanmer and Marleburrough, 
with their “‘ Chronicles,” of which the 
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former is delicious reading. Then ap- 
pears Sir John Davis, whom James [. 
called ‘* Nosce Teipsum,” from a poem 
on the Trinity which that worthy had 
composed in the days of his youth, 
He is an able writer on the English 
side, and had something for his pains, 
having been constituted by the royal 
gossip, Knight, Serjeant-at-Law, At- 
torney-General, Judge of Assize, Chief 
Justice, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons. We hope that his poetry 
was better than his admirer’s, Sir 
James Ware’s, of which we append in 
a note, a most ludicrous specimen.t 
And near him we would place a his- 
tory of Ireland, a.p. 1571, written 
by Edmund Campion, Fellow of St. 
John’s, Oxford—a manof learning and 
imagination, but who being a Jesuit, 
and behaving as such politically and 
clerically, was persecuted in England, 
and hounded to the gallows by Wal- 
singham, who hung and dismembered 
him along with other Popish priests at 
Tyburn, December 1, 1581, which is 
a blot on the fair Protestant shield of 
Queen Elizabeth. His “ Historie” is 
delightful, quaint, rich, and erudite. 
Then we have old Sir Richard Coxe, 
with his chancellor's bag, of genuine 
English barragon, bursting out with 
facts, and so full that he had no room 
for anything of fancy —the historic 
baronet being, unlike Mr, Willet, sen., 
in “ Barnaby Rudge,” strangely defi- 
cient in imagination; while after him 
trudges his shadow, Dr. Leland, 
who, though occasionally wearing Sir 
Richard's old clothes, is a historian of 
weight. Then appears Mr. Thomas 
Moore, of whose Irish history we 
would say, as of him who compiled it, 
«‘ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum.” Then 
there is Sylvester O’ Halloran—frank, 
free, and fiery ; with a fine Catholic 
and candid spirit, like a high-bred and 
gallant Iberian courser, bestrid alike 
by both parties, and admired by all; 
while, like voltigeurs in the historical 
army, come in the Young Ireland 


* Wordsworth. 
t Translation of a Latin epitaph on Archbishop Talbot :— 
“ Talbot hight Richard in this tomb doth lye, 
Arch, sometiine prelate, of this reverend see, 
Who founded petty canons and the quire, 
In fourteen hundred, nine and fortieth year, 
On fifteenth day of August he resigned, 
To whom Almighty God be ever kind.” 
Translated by James Ware. 
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party, MacNevin, Duffy, and Davi is, 
full of talent and freshness ; ; wearing 
high their verdant shamrocks i in their 
caps, and seeing all things tinted with 
the hue of their fierce national grass- 
green spectacles. And, finally, at the 
close of the procession, appear two 
sober ones: Christopher Anderson, Se- 
cretary to the Society for Highland 
Schools —a Scotchman, but a warm 
lover of Ireland, a Christian scholar, 
and a thorough philanthropist. His 
little work, entitled «The Native 
Trish,” is replete with graceful know- 
ledge and generous philo-Hibernicism. 
And beside him in “ confraternal feel- 
ing strong,” is Robert King, A.B., 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin—at 


seem a poor curate in the North of 


reland, yet affluent, and enriching 
others, in the wealth of Irish learning 
—the lore and the ore which he has 
dug with accuracy and with labour 
from the dark mine of national anti- 
quity. Heis the author of « A Primer 
of the History of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Ireland,” a work opulent 
in facts, hardly anything escaping the 
large sweep of the author's historical 
ken. It is a pleasure to find sucha 
work quoted more than once by the 
Young Ireland writers, as granting 
that sy ympathy for the author's learning 
and truth which possibly they would 
be slow to accord to his political and 
religious sentiments. 

In this most imperfect list and 
sketch of Irish writers I plead guilty to 
omitting ancient and venerable names, 
such as the cour tly Temple, the graphic 
Stafford, author of the ** Pacata ;” the 
Gallic M‘Geoghegan, O'Driscoll, and 
Warner ; the noble O'Conor ; the inge- 
nious Beaufort; the erudite Colgan ; ; 
and Moryson, who accompanied Lord 
Mountjoy to Ireland —cum multis 
aliis ; while I appear to have forgot- 
ten others of modern days, whom 
Fame must still remember, such as 
our own Petries, and Hardimans, and 
Walkers, and Daltons, and Wildes, 
and O’Donovans, &c. &c. I merely 
wished to establish my argument by 
giving my list, and to show the dis- 
crepancy in opinion which exists 
among the great authorities of Irish 
medizval history, who have observed 
her conquest, and commented on her 
condition from headlands of view so 
utterly diverse and distinct, that like 
Schiller’s diver, one must seek for the 
golden goblet of Truth amidst eddies 
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which flow and whirl between opposing 
rocks. Au fin. For my part, as an 
Trishman—a veritable Erigena—I am 
free to confess I feel my self continually 
inclining to espouse the conquered 
side, like our old dull friend of Utica— 


“ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni ;" 


and to say, sing, and truly feel of 
my poor country, in the words of our 
national poet, that she is to me— 


“* More dear in her sorrow, her gloom, and her showers, 
Than the rest of the world in its happiest hours.” 


On descending from the train at 
Portarlington, a high mound with 
trees is visible on the left hand. This 
is “*Spire Hill,” thickly planted by 
some dendrological philanthropist, for 
the good of the Portarlington public ; 
and here, when * shaws ' are green” 
and skies are blue, the old people 
walk, the young pic-nic, and the boys 

and girls gather nuts and play at 
hide-and- seek, which, no doubt, is all 
very interesting to the parties con- 
cerned. A short half mile’s walk brings 
you to the hotel, which is in the midst 
of the town. It is kept by a Mr. Fle- 
ming, whose bills belied his name, as 
they did not illustrate a ‘* Flemish 
reckoning,” and whose manners in no 
wise resembled those of ** mine host” 
in Fleming-lande, which Herr Philip- 
son suffered from, and Erasmus sati- 
rises. Here I met two friends—one a 
young antiquarian, a youth of talent 
and great agreeableness; we called 
him Dryasdust, jun., from his consan- 
guinity in tastes to the great and arid 
doctor of thatname. The other friend 

yas an English officer, a lover of the 
angle, and a reader of Izaac Walton ; 
him we called Captain Basil, from bis 
continually quoting Keats’s * Pot of 
Basil.” Another habit of his was a 
perpetual and sentimental reference 
on all occasions to Byron’s fine and sad 
lines commencing with— 


“ But ever and anon of grief subdued ;" 


and these he would repeat, looking 
extremely good-humoured and happy 
all the time. He was an inveterate 
story-teller, and seemed to possess a 
a of associating everything he 
1eard with some narrative, sportive 
or sad, which he had cupboarded up 
in his memory, and could produce at 
a moment's warning, as quickly as a 
grocer would hand a pound of tea or 
sugar, ready corded and made up, to a 
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customer from behind his counter. 
We will give the reader a specimen of 
one or two of these narratives before 
we part, only premising, as Auschines 
in his banishment said to his auditory, 
after he had repeated a speech of De- 
mosthenes for them, “* Ah! I wish you 
had heard himself speak it.” ‘The 
Captain was a literary and lively com- 

anion, and we were glad to associate 

im with us in a walk to see the old 
Castle of Leix, which is the chief lion 
of Portarlington. It well repays the 
trouble ofa stroll to its ruins, which 
lie about a mile and a-half north of the 
town. On our way we called at the 
post-office, when the Captain, who 
had exploded like a cracker, or rather 
a Roman candle, in some half-dozen 
anecdotes and narratives during the 
morning, related to us the following, 
which he called a fiscal fact :— 

** My cousin, Mr. T » Was stay- 
ing at a retired glebe-house with the 
vicar of the parish, and came down to 
breakfast one fine morning with a gi- 
gantic packet, which he had been 
writing half the night with a truly ux- 
orious pen, to his fair young wife, and 
for which he now requested the old 
vicar to lend him a_postage-stamp. 
Now, that dignitary, though otherwise 
a very generous man, had a decided 
antipathy, as many good men have — 
nay, a perfect horror of lending pos- 
tage-stamps, considering them as um- 
brellas or articles unreturnable and 
lost for ever. Soafter lecturing T—— 
soundly on the excessive impropriety 
of his not carrying them with him, he 
was obliged to produce, not one only, 
but four postage-stamps, which as 
wings were to waft T: ’s bulky let- 
ter to the bosom of his Beatrice. They 
lunched, the vicar decidedly cross, 
and T awkward ; however, pre- 
sently he had to ask his reverend host 
a second request before he went, and 
this was to change him a sovereign. 
To his amazement the vicar at once, 
and cheerfully, acceded to this, and 
going to his escrutoire returned with 
a roguish smile upon his lip, and his 
hand full of change, being just twenty 
shillings in silver, minus fourpence, 
which he had deducted as the cost of 
the stamps—thus losing nothing by the 
transaction but his equanimity for half 
an hour; giving his young friend an 
excellent lesson for the time to come; 
and, above all, gratifying his own ec- 
centric humour in creating what he 
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conceived to be a good story, and 
which was regularly told and retold 
by him till the year of his death.” 

On leaving Portarlington by the 
Dublin road, we soon reached the 
Grand Canal, along whose bank we 
now turned abruptly to the left, Leix 
Castle looming loftily on our vision 
about a mile olf—a very fine object in 
the distance, and, unlike the visions of 
hope, more than realising our expecta- 
tions as we came near it. It stands 
on the Barrow, surrounded by callows, 
or river meadows, which were some- 
times inundated from the river, and 
at other times being neutral land, 
formed hunting grounds, where the 
neighbouring chiefs rendezvoused to 
chase deer, wolves, and wild hogs. Hi- 
ther no doubt often resorted O’Connor 
and O’Coghlan, from Offalia, or the 
King’s County; O’Dun from his woods, 
and O’Regan from Ibh-Regan ; hither 
came O' More, the Lord of Laviseach 
and King of Leix; hither came 
O'Dempsie, of Glanmaliero ; and the 
great Mac-Gillia-Phadruig, or Fitz- 
Patrick, from his ancient Ossorian 
lands, rich and verdant; and other 
noble Irish chiefs; and surely now 
and then a Butler would be there from 
Ormond ; ora stately Geraldine would 
merge for a time the national quarrel, 
in the enjoyment and good feeling 
arising from the common sport. There 
are faithful prints of this Castle in 
** Grose’s Antiquities,” where the mea- 
surements of the courts, foss, and bal- 
lium are accurately given, which scarce 
would prove interesting in a sketchy 
pilgrimage like this. ‘Ihe history of 
the Castle is more likely to be en- 
joyed, and this I shall endeavour to 
give briefly. 

At the arrival of the English, under 
Henry II., in 1170, the whole of Leix 
was under the dominion of Dermot 
M‘Murrough, King of Leinster, whose 
daughter, Eva, married Richard de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke, commonly 
called Strongbow ; their daughter, 
Isabel, married William Maxfield, 
Marshal of England, commonly called 
Earl Mareschal (because descended 
from Walter Maxfield, who had been 
Marshal to William the Conqueror). 
This William, Earl Mareschal, had 
by Isabel five sons— William, Richard, 
Gilbert, Walter, Anselm—all of whom 
were earls, and died childless, according 
to some curious prophecy of the Lady 
Isabel, their mother; ‘‘and so the noble 
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shield and buckler of the great Mar- 
shals, dreaded by the enemies of Eng- 
land, perished and vanished away,” 
and their vast seignories and posses- 
sions fell among their five sisters; of 
whom more anon. ‘The second of 
these brothers, Richard, was slain by 
the O'Conors, in a battle on the Cur- 
ragh, a.p. 1233, and was buried in 
the Black Friars, at Kilkenny, which 
house his father had founded, Henry 
III. protesting at his death that he 
had ‘lost the worthiest captain of the 
age.” Eighteen Norman knights, who 
had come over with Strongbow, lay 
buried around him; but afterwards, in 
some popular tumult, the Kilkenny 
folk defaced and destroyed their tombs, 
using their coffins as swine troughs; 
yet one stone remaineth, which the 
Cantwell family claim as their own; 
yet the peasantry still name this tomb 
as that of “* Ryddir in Curraghe,” that 
is, the knight slain at the Curragh,” 
a fact given by Hanmer, and illus- 
trating an assertion I have made above 
concerning the fidelity of the tradi- 
tions of the peasantry. The great 
Earl himself was warlike and stout, 
and gave himself to spoiling and 
burning in Ireland: like Robin Hood, 
Guy of Gisborne, Little John, and 
other clerks of St. Nicholas, he loved 
to rob ecclesiastics; and not being, 
like Major Monsoon, ‘un bong ,Ca- 
tholique,” had a peculiar penchant for 
the goods and manors of the Church. 
Thus, having seized with strong hand 
two rich lordships appertaining to a 
certain bishop, and despising the ex- 
communicatory thunders which the be- 
reaved party launched against him, he 
and his sons, who appear in this mat- 
ter as grasping and contumacious as 
himself, had a withering anathema 
hurled against them, conditional in its 
horrors, however, in case of restitu- 
tion, which did not take place; and 
hence the decay of the family, as the 
chronicle asserts. The story is given 
in Hanmer'’s delightful old fashion, 
most pungently. This William Ma- 
reschal, in right of his Irish wife, was 
Lord of Leiz. He had a taste for co- 
lonising; and where the ‘ Heath of 
Maryborough” now is, he brought 
over English people, and planted them 
in a fertile place, called ‘ Magh 
Reada,” or the pleasant plain, build- 
ing the Castle of Dunamace, which 
means the “‘ Fort of Beauty,” near it, 
to secure it from the natives. This 


property his fifth, or first (I can- 
not ascertain which) daughter, Eva, 
inherited ; she married Lord Bruce, 
or Braouse; but Earl Mareschal’s 
fourth daughter, Sybil, married Wil- 
liam Ferrers, Earl of Derby, and by 
her had Agnes, who married William 
de Vesci, who built the Castle of Leizx 
to protect the English Pale, and was 
ancestor to the present Viscount de 
Vesci in this county. ‘This noble was 
descended from Eustace de Vesci, 
whose name you will find appended to 
Magna Charta, in companionship with 
those of Bohun, Bigod, De Vere, 
Mowbray, Mareschal, De Clare, De 
Say, De Ros, Percy, Aubignie, Mount- 
fichet, &c. &c.; the greatest and no- 
blest of the Norman barons, and many 
of whose long lines perished, when 
staining a white or red rose with their 
heart’s blood in those disastrous days, 
«when York and Lancaster drew forth 
their battles.” 

The De Vescis trace their ‘ parent 
lake” to Charlemagne, and their 
scutcheon is one of peculiarly honour- 
able emblazonment and distinction, 
being a black cross on a field of gold, 
and the old sky-pictured motto of the 
Christianised Emperor Constantine, 
«© Sub hoc signo vinces.” 

William de Vesci had two sons; 
John, a doughty warrior, who fought 
in Gascoigne’s wars, was Governor of 
Scarborough, and Baron Knapton: 
his second wife was Isabella Beaumont, 
a cousin of Queen Eleanor’s. His 
brother, William de Vesci, was of a 
more pacific character; he was one of 
the competitors for the crown of Scot- 
land, through his royal descent from 
Henry of Plantagenet. He was Lord 
of Kildare, Lord of Leix Castle, where 
he resided and kept state, and Lord 
Justice of Ireland; but dying without 
issue, his Irish possessions fell to the 
Geraldines, Lords of Kildare, his cou- 
sins. One of these turbulent Castellans, 
confined in the round tower of Leix 
Castle William de Burgh, the Red 
Earl of Ulster, giving him post-horse 
diet, namely, meal and water, in 
order to gratify a personal pique he 
had against him; but the Parliament 
of Kilkenny, meeting in 1311, libe- 
rated him without ransom, probably a 
good deal attenuated in appearance, 
from the remarkably antiphlogistic 
regimen he had been enjoying. Af- 
terwards, Edward Bruce, with his 
** red-shank Scots,” seized and burned 
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the Castle. Again, in 1320, O’Demp- 
sie possessed it, and for upwards of two 
hundred years Leix Castle was a cause 
of strife between this old Celtic sept— 
O’More, of Leix, who burned it in 
1346, and the Earls of Kildare, who 
represented the English interest, and 
generally had the re-building of it; 
and was often won and lost again by 
one or other party during that period. 
In 1560, Sussex subdued the O’Con- 
nors and O’Dempsies; and having 
reconquered Clanmalier and Leix, 
the Castle was seized for the Crown ; 
but in 1598, when Essex made his ill- 
judged descent into Leinster, O’ Demp- 
sy took possession of Leix Castle, and 
sallying thence, in union with the 
O’Duns and O’Connors, they totally 
routed the English at Ballybrittas, 
slaying so many gentlemen and knights 
that the field was strewed with helmet 
plumes; and the place and fight has 
since been ever styled ‘* The Pass,” 
or The Pluck of Plumes.” 

In 1641, the Irish rebels seized the 
Castle, and garrisoned it; but being 
retaken by the Government army in 
the spring of 1642, the grateful in- 
habitants of Leix village planted, in 
memorial of their deliverance, a young 
ash-tree, which attained to a vast size ; 
the trunk was fully thirty feet in cir- 
eumference, with ten branches, fifteen 
feet long, of great weight, forming a 
shade under its foliage more than 
sixty feet in diameter, and all but im- 
penetrable to the sun's rays. This 
stable memorial of loyalty was a libel 
on the fluctuating occupancies of the 
Castle near to whose walls it grew ; 
for in the following year, Lord Castle- 
haven, whom the folly and harshness 
of the Government had driven into re- 
bellion, joined the confederate lords, 
and seized Leix Castle. Here he 
coined brass money, known by the 
name of ‘St. Patrick's halfpence,” 
which were worth about four-thir- 
teenths of a penny of our money, but 
at that time obtained the value ofa 
shilling. This coin had on one side 
the figure of the Irish apostle, driving 
away the reptiles out of Ireland, with 
the motto, ‘‘ Quiescat plebs,” which, 
I suppose, if rendered Hibernice would 
be, “ Can't you be quiet?” On the 
reverse of the coin, King David play- 
ing his harp diligently, and looking up 
at a crown, with a legend, ‘ Floreat 
Rez,” which I suppose alluded to 
Charles I., for these confederate lords 


pretended that they had a royal com- 
mission from him to favour their re- 
bellion. Numbers of such moneys were 
struck by order of the Confederates, 
but those coined at Leix Castle had an 
L under the figures of Patrick and 
David, and are very scarce. The as- 
sumed value of this money being so 
small, goods rose in price to meet it, 
till the coinage found its real value. 
In 1650, Leix Castle met with its 
worst mishap, for the Parliamentary 
army of Cromwell, under Colonels 
Hewson and Reynolds, cannonaded it, 
till wall and turret went to the ground. 
These Ironside artillerymen did their 
work well, and to this day gigantic 
detached masses, retaining the integri- 
ty of their masonry, torn from the grey 
walls and stern old towers, mark how 
ruthlessly and powerfully they plied 
their shot. 

Leix Castle, thus dismantled, ap- 
pears to have been a refuge for the 
broken fortunes of the O’Dempsy fa- 
mily, of whom I will now say a few 
words. They were chieftains under 
the O'More, and held large tracts in 
the King’s and Queen’s County; they 
were an ancient race, and Mr. Las- 
celles, in his * Liber Munerum,” 
quotes from an old author, ‘* The Pet- 
tigré of the O’Dempsie is in the Har- 
leian MSS.” They were Lords of Ir. 
rac and Clanmalier, or Clan Malugra ; 
the most ancient name of the territory 
was Ibh-failge. 

About the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Sir Terence O’Dempsy 
had his land restored by Government, 
and afterwards, tendering his alle- 

iance to James I., was raised to the 
3ritish Peerage, by the title of Baron 
Philipstown, Viscount Clanmalier. He 
was succeeded by his son Lewis, the 
second Viscount, and the last who en- 
joyed the title. In 1641, this peer 
was summoned by Parsons and Bor- 
lace, the Lords Justices, to Dublin, 
along with the Lords Gormanstown, 
Fingal, Slane, Louth, Trimblestown, 
Dunsany, and Netterville. These se- 
ven were Lords of the Pale; but re- 
fusing to go, because of his suspicions 
of the Justices, his person was out- 
lawed, and his property confiscated, 
with that of the above noble lords, his 
confreres. Still he kept possession of 
the Castles of Leix and Ballybrittas, 
till they went down before the iron 
shot of Cromwell’s artillery. After 
the Restoration a royal commission 
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was issued, and a “ Court of Claims ” 
set up in Dublin in 1662, for the re- 
covery of the estates of which the Irish 
nobles had been dispossessed during 
the Commonwealth. The plea on 
which these lords based their claims 
was, that in fighting against the Eng- 
lish Government, as administered by 
Cromwell, they had virtually been 
contending for the King. Such as 
succeeded were styled innocents; the 
unsuccessful, on the contrary, were 
called non-innocents, or nocents, 
Among the latter was Lewis O’Demp- 
sy, Viscount Clanmalier. His trea- 
son at the Castle of Geashil, which he 
had blockaded with a scum of Irish 
kern in 1641, till driven thence by 
Lord Lisle and the royal army, was 
overt, and not to be denied, though 
his party contended that they had 
sal letters permissory, and that the 
Queen was heartily, though secretly 
engaged in their favour. But his fair 
and ample possessions were tempting 
and seductive—his defence of his loy- 
alty meagre and questionable ; and the 
most profligate of monarchs confiscated 
O’Dempsy’s great estate at one fell 
swoop, and bestowed it on a favourite, 
of whose character it is hard to write, 
it is so differently painted by different 
ens — Bennet, afterwards Lord Ar- 
fington. 

After his outlawry, Lord Clanma- 
lier still kept up a disreputable exis- 
tence, lurking in the cellars and towers 
of the dismantled castle of Leix, and 
finally died in great indigence. His 
son, Charles O’Dempsy, commonly 
called ‘* Cahir na Cophuil,” to whom 
I have alluded in the former part of 
this Pilgrimage, underwent the ban of 
outlawry along with his father, and 
was a landless man; the hero of many 
a wild ballad and Irish legend. He 
was a kind of a gentlemanly highway- 
man, or aristocratic rapparee—levying 
contributions on the whole country, 
and plundering on his own escheated 
estate, which, no doubt, he conceived 
ought still to have been in the family. 
He robbed and spoiled for his liveli- 
hood ; and, since the English had out- 
lawed him, he seemed anxious to show 
them practically how well he illus- 
trated, for his own benefit, their desig- 
nation of him. He was a magnificent 
horseman, whence his Irish name, 
** Cahir of the Horses,” as flattering 
to his equestrian prowess as his father’s 
title was to his ancient blood. There 
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was not any horse in the whole country 
which he would not steal, nor any 
which he could not ride gracefully 
and boldly. Such a character, some 
hundred years ago, would be sure to 
be popular among a people like the 
Irish, On one occasion, says the 
country tradition, when hotly pursued 
by some riders, he leapt his horse — a 
noble animal — over the ruined enclo- 
sure of Leix Castle, and rode him 
boldly up a narrow staircase, which 
still remains in one of the walls, until 
he reached an outjutting stone ledge, 
which overhung the court below. His 
pursuers dismounting, ascended after 
him on foot, and were on the point of 
seizing him, when he spurred his horse 
over the ledge, and leaped down a 
height of many feet. The noble ani- 
mal’s legs were driven up into his body, 
and he was killed on the spot; but 
Cahir verified a proverb, as his end 
afterwards evinced, and escaped with 
some bruises; and, disengaging him- 
self from his dead steed, he flung him. 
self into the Barrow, and swimming 
across, contrived to baffle his enemies, 
only to be retaken, and ignominiously 
hanged for horse-stealing. I believe 
his remains repose in Ballyadams 
churchyard; and I am told that the 
patent of nobility, by which his grand- 
father was constituted Viscount Clan- 
malier, is now in the possession of a 
gentleman of his name, lineage, and 
blood, who resides in Liverpool. 

The Castle is indeed a noble ruin, 
and from what it is, we may well judge 
of what it was. Its spacious courts; 
its iron bastions; the thickness of its 
walls, which exceed twelve feet; its 
ruined portcullis, and filled-up, grass. 
grown moat; its numerous mural and 
turreted staircases; its deep and solid 
prison ; its once proud square bawn, 
or keep, supported by strong arches; 
its flanking towers, round and massive, 
partly in ruin, especially on the west- 
ern side, and partly erect in grey mag- 
nificence, like ancient warriors stand. 
ing up sadly amidst the stricken of the 
battle-field they had survived ; and the 
green, bright ivy springing there too— 
the ever fresh friend, always the same, 
smiling all the summer, and shining 
all the winter, so gently coming up and 
growing round these stern old stones, 
and clasping them with its soft arms, 
and with its tender intertwinings 
adorning them, and staying with them 
night and day, as if to comfort and 
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caress them, like loving childhood 
nursing and blessing old age in its hour 
of sorrow. 

Slowly and pensively we sauntered 
from the ruin, till the stream of our 
thoughts was diverted from their me- 
lancholy channel by the following lively 
anecdote, furnished to cheer the way, 
by Captain Basil, and which he told 
us was apropos to sieges, or rather, as 
we thought, “au rien :”— 


‘‘T had been passing a few days with 
some friends in Peeblesshire, and had 
spent the last morning of my sojourn 
there in a long ramble through the 
lovely and romantic hills which girdle 
their old Hall, where the sheep on the 
steep slope browsing, and the still fi- 
gure of the grey-plaided hill-shepherd, 
alone give any evidence of life amidst 
these green mountain solitudes. 

«Late in the evening I hired a phae- 
ton from Bigger, intending to reach 
Lanark that night, and get to Glasgow 
in the morning, in sufficient time for 
the midday steamer to Dublin. At ten 
o’clock I arrived at Lanark, cold, tired, 
and hungry; and after embrocating 
and renewing my being and my brain 
with sundry basins of tea and slices of 
toast, ascended to my cubiculum, under 
the paternal guidance of Boots—a raw, 
dry, and long-backed Scotchman. On 
the way he informed me, with a hideous 
chuckle of satisfaction, that the house 
was quite full, owing to an annual fair 
which was then going on; and that 
the Hamilton bus, which came in at 
about eleven o’clock, would make it a 
bumper; ‘and why no’?’ added the 
animal, with a look of wisdom, these 
words seeming to be the regular con- 
clusion of every sentence uttered by 
this leather-polishing dignitary. My 
room contained four beds; and, to my 
horror, I learned I was to have com- 
pany, in case of the aforesaid ‘* boosh” 
containing its desired complement. I 
got rather angry at the idea; and sum- 
moning my sleepy landlord, I proffered 
to pay for all the beds, if I might have 
the unintruded possession of the room 
for that night. But my host was douce 
and cannie, and refused, saying that 
‘his contract was to sleep the boosh 
passengers, who were ceevil Glasgow 
bodies; and he could na’ affront them 
in that fashion.’ He then retired, fol- 
lowed by Boots, who seemed greatly 
edified by his determination, if 1 could 
judge by the successive ‘and why 
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no’s' which I heard in the distance as 
he descended the stairs. 

«‘ Now, I was fully determined to 
bolt and bar the whole world out—let 
alone, as you say in Ireland, the con- 
tents of the bus; but alas! nor lock, 
nor hasp, nor staple had the door, but 
a rusty latch. Yet having, in the 
days of my youth, been a ringleader, 
in Dr. Broughton’s school in Kent, at 
a famous barring-out, and possessing 
much taste for defensive engineering, 
I dragged out a huge old-fashioned oak 
desk, with as little noise as possible, 
and made it stand with its flat back to 
the door; and then wedging between 
it and the case of my bed a long and 
ponderous oak settle, I felt I had com- 
pleted a fortification worthy of Vauban 
himself, and that nothing short of a 
Roman catapult or a petard could 
drive in or demolish the door. I then 
got into bed, and fell asleep; but was 
awakened at midnight by the noise of 
the gallant bus, which came lumbering 
up under my windows, and which, if 
one could judge by the fuss and row 
which at once ensued, seemed to be 
full of passengers. Presently many 
feet were heard ascending the stairs, 
and I recognised the Caledonian accents 
of Boots, as he pompously heralded 
them to what, no doubt, they vainly 
hoped, fond wretches, would be their 
resting-place for the night. 

‘*« There is but the a’e man in the 
room, Mr. M‘Corquodale, and you, 
and your son, and your brother may 
sleep in the big blue bed; and the twa 
Mr. Duncans may just tak the green 
one; and Alderman MacMurdo (he’s 
no that big) may hae the small sophy- 
bed his lane.’ 

‘‘ Presently the string of the latch 
was jerked; then came a knock. 

*¢* Hoot, man, but he’s bolted the 
door, and myself thought there was 
nae bolt til’t.’ 

‘* Knock, knock—push, push—bang, 
bang. 

«** Hech, sirs, but he’s that heavy 
in the head. Eh! sir, wull ye no 
wake, and let the boosh passengers 
get into bed ?’ 

** Knock—push—kick—bang. 

«© «My oh! but he must hae clooted 
the door up with nails, for it wunna 
stir. ‘Try again now, gentlemen; put 
your shoulder to it, Alderman — push 
together, and we'll have it in on the 
top of the unceeval chiel, please Provi- 
dence, and mak him stir.’ 
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* Push — push — drive — shove — 
knock. 

**¢ Wull you open the door ?—wull 
you? (ina prolonged scream). ‘My 
certes, but he must be deaf, or drunk, 
or gotten the happleplexory, or the 
collery morpheus ; or aiblins he’s dead, 
committed shooeycide on himself, the 
misguided carle; so dinna fash your- 
sells ony mair—we will go down stairs 
till morning, for the master would be 
ill pleased if we were to break the 
door, or mak mair noise. So we will 
leave off rampaging, gentlemen, if you 
please.’ 

‘¢ All this time I lay under the sheets, 
half dead with laughing, the bedstead 
literally shaking beneath me with the 
excess of my suppressed cachinations, 
as I heard the enemy, amidst a re- 
treating fire of heavy grumbling, raise 
the siege, and depart; and as they 
descended the stairs, Boots’s voice, at- 
tuned to accents of consolation, mut- 
tering something about ‘the kitchen 
fire, and three chairs, and the cushions 
of the boosh; and why no'?’ &c., &c. 

** Early in the morning I quietly 
withdrew all my means of defence, and 
then getting back into bed, I awaited 
the arrival of Boots. I saw in a mo- 
ment, from the ludicrous expression in 
his great calf face, that he had fathom- 
ed the whole thing, and particularly 
when, in answer to a cognoscent query 
of his, as to how I had ‘ passed the 
nicht,’ I answered that I bad been dis- 
turbed by some mice scratching at the 
wainscot. So slipping a triple fee into 
his splay and horny hand, to which he 
responded by a grin of most unspeak- 
able intelligibility and fun, and bun- 
dling myself into the identical bus, I 
was half-way to Glasgow before the 
Mr. Duncans, or the worthy Alder- 
man, or the Mr. M‘Corquodales had 
awakened from their first sleep by the 
kitchen fire.” 


However we might have been scan- 
dalised at the selfishness displayed by 
our vivacious companion on this occa- 
sion, we could not but smile at his 
story, which he gave us with all the 
imitations of voice and ludicrous ac- 
cent suitable to the characters; and, 
chatting thus pleasantly, we reached 
Portarlington. 

Next morning we engaged a car to 
take us to see the remains of Geashil 
Castle, lying a few miles westward of 
Portarlington, and which, in 1641, 
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was besieged by Lewis O’Dempsie, as 
referred to above, second Viscount 
Clanmalier, with a host of * bare-leg- 
ged Finians,” under the pret@nce that 
he had a royal commission from Charles 
I., “and was employed in his High- 
ness’s service for the sacking of Geashil 
House.” It was this deed of alleged 
disloyalty which ruined Clanmalier 
afterwards. When his cause came to 
be heard in the Court of Appeals, in 
1662, this act cost him his attaint, and 
beggared him and his descendants for 
ever. Yet, though one would be un- 
willing to attribute to the unhappy 
first Stuart a villainy and treachery 
so thoroughly black-hearted, yet, be- 
yond all doubt, there are passages both 
in Borlace and Clarendon, which would 
seem to favour the idea that the Eng- 
lish Government were not particularly 
anxious to suppress or shorten the hor- 
rors of the outbreak, on the principle 
that the greater and more extensive 
the rebellion, the greater would be the 
confiscation, and the larger the booty ; 
and the first Charles had many needy 
courtiers, as his profligate son had 
many necessitous sons, to be provided 
for. Be that as it may, this Lewis Glan- 
maliero, as he calls himself, I believe, 
Hibernicising thus his title, sat down 
before Lord Digby’s “ poor house of 
Geashil,” which was defended, on that 
occasion, by Lettice Lady Digby, in 
her lord’s absence —a heroine of no 
ordinary stamp, and much resembling 
the noble Charlotte De la Tremouille, 
Lord Derby’s wife (whom one remem- 
bers to have met in ‘* Peveril of the 
Peak ”’), and who, shortly after this, 
made a similar defence in Lancashire 
(and with like success) of her husband's 
castle, ‘* Lathome House,” against the 
forces of the Parliament. This Lewis 
was a kinsman of the lady’s; and even 
when swarming round her castle with 
an army composed of ‘ O’Connors, 
and O’Duns, or Doynes, Vicars, 
Molloys, M*‘Williams, and O’Demp- 
sies,” without end or number — for 
** Con” was there, and * Phelim’”’ was 
there, and *‘ Charles,” and “ Harry”— 
all gentlemen, every one of them por- 
phyrogeniti, and of pedigree, and all 
subscribing their autographs in the 
correspondence which took place on 
the oceasion. Yet even in this mina- 
tory attitude, and when he tells her, 
in his summons, that unless “she de- 
livers up the castle, he will speedily 
take and burn the whole town, killing 
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all the Protestants, and sparing neither 
man, woman, or child,” he “ sur- 
ceases,” and « subscribes himself her 
loving cousin, Glanmaliero’’—a de- 
gree of Hibernian gallantry scarce in- 
telligible. But the lady had a heart 
of oak, and came of the stout Geral- 
dines, her grandfather having been 
Gerald, the eleventh earl of Kildare; 
and her piety was great, and supported 
her, and her trust and soul's faith was 
in her God; and so she quailed not at 
histhreats. But though she subscribes 
herself ** Your poor kinswoman, Lettice 
Offally ” (she was Baroness Offalia by 
creation from James I., and had the 
whole Geraldine blood in her single 
person), yet she was able to say that 
*¢ God will take a poor widow into his 
protection from all those that, without 
cause, are risen up against her.” 
Whereupon Lewis, the beleaguerer, 
waxed wroth, and plants against the 
castle. Oh! for one hour of Old Noll’s 
able gunners, to ‘‘ teach him a trick” 
of offence—a great piece of ordnance, 
to the making of which went, as it was 
credibly reported, seven score pots and 
pans, which was cast by an Irishman 
from Athboy three times, before they 
brought it to ‘ that state of perfection 
it had at Geashil.” (Query—Is this the 
original of the ‘Great Gun of Ath- 
lone,” with a slight change of titular 
geography?) But this unlucky cannon 
burst asunder at the first discharge, 
scattering the O'Dempsies, no doubt, 
and making the clansmen run, and 
harming the assailers more than the 
assaulted. Whereupon Lewis, who 
appears to have been as maladroit with 
his pen as he was with his gun, indites 
the noble lady another epistle, in 
which he tells her to expect no “ fur- 
ther favour at his hands ;” and ‘* so 
I rest, your ladyship’s loving cousin, 
Lewis Glanmaliero!” Another of the 
O'’Dempsies, namely, Charles, was now 
set upon Lady Digby, and addressed 
to her a long note of a most insolent 
nature. But, in despite of all, she held 
the place gallantly and effectually till, 
on the arrival of the royal troops in 
October, 1642, under Lord Lisle, or 
Sir Richard Grenville, the siege was 
abandoned, and the O’Dempsie army 
separated and fled to their fastnesses, 
This Lettice, Baroness of Offalia, was 
lineal ancestress to the representatives 
of much Irish talent. Her grandson, 
Dr. Simon Digby, Bishop of Elphin, 
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was a gifted artist. His eldest daugh- 
ter married one of Archbishop Marsh’s 
sons, from whom our Sir Henry Marsh 
derives his descent. His second daugh- 
ter, Lettice Digby, was wife to the 
Rev. William Brooke, and mother to 
Henry Brooke, the poet, and grand- 
mother to Miss Charlotte Brooke, the 
Trish bardess. From another child 
descended our valued friend, Digby 
Pilot Starkey, the author of ‘*Theoria,” 
and many a paper of varied literature 
and philosophy in this Magazine ; the 
poet of thought and refinement —a 
thoroughly accomplished man and 
mind. From another of Bishop Dig- 
by’s children descend the Sadlier fa- 
mily, rich in collegiate honours and 
scholarship. I may, be permitted to 
relate an anecdote of one of them. 
Some years ago, the late Provost Sad- 
lier met a grey-headed peasant beneath 
the wall of Geashil Castle, and, engag- 
ing him in conversation, he proved tobe 
an O’Dempsy. So here, after a lapse 
of over two hundred years, meet toge- 
ther a descendant of either contending 
Se Saxon lady and the Celtic 
ord—the contending cousins—the as- 
sailed and the assailant; in peace, but 
in great difference of condition. A 
miniature likeness of this thrice noble 
Lady Digby is in the possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Leinster; and her 
honoured remains await the archangel's 
trump in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dub- 
lin. There is little in the mere ruins of 
Geashil Castle to interest; the history 
attached to the place is its only charm. 
We should have regretted even having 
gone there, on the principle of “Le jeu 
ne vaut pas la Chandelle,’’ were it not 
for the wit and comicality of our driver, 
which kept us in continual merriment, 
as story after story escaped from his 
lips (interrupted by an occasional ob- 
jurgation addressed to his steed.) These 
stories he told in a fine, clear, musi- 
cal brogue, which sounded high above 
the noise of his wheels, and was per- 
fectly audible to us, as we sat on either 
side of his Irish car. 

We were passing through some bog 
land when he proceeded to sound the 
glories of his native Bog of Allen. I 
had read how in the projector's college 
at Laputa gunpowder was extracted 
from calcined ice; and so I was not 
astonished that in the alembic of an 
Irishman’s brain, a droll story could 
be furnished from the dull and flat 
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materiel of the red Bog of Allen. But 
let the reader judge; I give the story 
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very nearly as I heard it from our 
driver’s lips :— 


AN INCIDENT IN THE BOG OF ALLEN, 


Ir was in the spring of the year 
18—, that we had great election 
doings in Ireland, and plenty of hard 
knocks and broken heads at the poll- 
booths—the people bating each other 
for the love of their country, as was 
but natural. Counsellor O’Connell was 
then alive, glory be to him, and came 
down to our town expriss, in his bot- 
tle-green chaise, with the hammer- 
cloth, and his supporthers on the car- 
riage-door, just like a lord, as the 
same Dan ought to have been, if there 
was any justice for ould Ireland. 
Well, he dined at the ‘*D. Arms,” and 
afterwards made an elegant narration 
out of the windy of the hotel; anda 
fine spaiker was the counsellor, for he 
would turn you, and twine you, and 
wind you which way he plaised ; and 
then he would make you angry —and 
then he make you plaised — and 
then he would say something so pay- 
thettick that the coarsest and manliest 
fellow in the crowd would have the 
tears as big as peas running down his 
face ; and then again, in two minutes, 
he would have the whole of us break- 
ing our hearts laughing at his wit and 
stories. Well, on this occasion he 
told us we were hurroo-dattery 
bondsmen ; that green Erin was a Jim 
on the say; and that we must “ strike 
a blow,” which indeed the boys were 
very willing to do, even though the 
counsellor had not mentioned it, but 
there was nobody there to bate. Well, 
my dear, after that there were four 
posters put to his carriage, and off he 
went to Tullamore. The boy who 
rode the leaders was myself, and in- 
deed we galloped the whole stage, the 
counsellor shelling out the halfcrowns 
like a raal Irish gentleman, and sitting 
up in the dickey, for the day was fine, 
talking to ould Tom Steele, who was 
in his blue military coat and gold- 
laced cap, the craythur. Well, it was 
back I had to come in the morning, 
and when I brought the horses home 
again who should I see but the new 
dane (Anglice, dean) waiting in the 
yard for a car, to cross the seven-mile 
Seemenl between this and the little 


village of B——. He was a stranger 


in the country, an Englishman—a tall 
lusty man, with along, yellow, flat face, 
the colour of a lemon, and a great big 
chin, which he kept buried up alive 
in his white cravat. He was tutor in 
a lord’s family, and being all for plaiz- 
ing the Government, and doing what 
they liked, the Lord Lieutenant, of 
course, made him a dane, which 
was but natural; and very like the 
same Danes he was, or something be- 
longing to them, for he was tall, and 
round, and stiff, and rather ould, and 
a trifle grey, which, your honour 
knows, the round towers of the Danes 
are, whatever sort they might have 
been who built them. Well, to make 
a long story short, he wanted a car to 
cross the bog; and he cries to the mis- 
tress, in his quare English voice— 

** My good woman, I see your osses 
have come, and I cawn't stop longer, 
for I’m engaged,” says he, *‘ to lunch 
at ‘the Heronry,’”’ says he. 

Now this was Squire B——’s place, 
just beyant B——; and all the yard 
had it that the dane was going to coort 
Miss Annie, the squire’s eldest daugh. 
ter, a young craythur, and the pur- 
tiest, and sprightliest, and innocentest 
little lady in the whole county ; but 
my old mother, Peggy M‘Cabe, who 
was the squire’s own nurse, used to get 
angry on hearing such talk, and say, 
that ‘* Miss Annie would never take 
him, the sheepish ould gomeril.” 
Well, my dear, be that as it may, 
there he was, in opprobious personibus, 
as the skoolmaster says, a standing in 
the yard, and telling us— 

** I cawn’t wait longer.” 

*¢ You shall have a car in a minute, 
sir,” says the mistress. 

With that she ordered me to rub 
down one of the posters, and to rowl 
out the ould green car from the shed. 
The cocks and hens had been roosting 
on it for many a long day, but it was 
the only vayhicle to be had for love, 
law, or money, the rest being off to 
the election. 

«* Barney,” says the mistress, ‘ fling 
a couple of buckets from the pump 
over the ould car,” says she, ‘and 
freshen it a little,” says she, ** and put 
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down my own drab cushion on one 
side,” says she, “‘and be sure,” says 
she, “ that you mind to go aisy with 
it acrass the bog,” says she, ‘¢ for 
though the road is soft, more luck for 
us,” says she, ‘* yet the dane is heavy, 
and the wheels is rotten.” 

So off we went, my dear, acrass 
the bog, my gentleman sitting up as 
grand on the drab cushion as if he 
was an archbishop, and as stiff and 
studdy as if it was the Rock of Cashel 
he was upon. The first three miles 
was a good bit of smooth road enough, 
and I really began to conceit myself 
that the ould car would hould on and 
not go to pieces, with quiet driving 
and looking out for the ruts. But the 
dane, he got fidgetty, for the day was 
changing, and it began to drizzle. 

«‘Cawn’t you get on?” says he, 
‘* that’s a good strong punch of a oss,”’ 
says he; * cawn’t you make him go 
fawster ?” 

I was turning round to answer him, 
when thump came the wheel against a 
thief of a stone, and off rolled the 
iron shoeing from it, and crack went 
spokes, and axle, and all, and down 
went the car, pitching the dane and his 
pockmanty clane into the dirty road, 
though he was not a bit hurt, only a 
scraped shin, and terribly frightened, 
and angry, and abusing all Ireland 
and the Irish, to be sure, because an 
ould car could not carry his own big 
four heavy quarters. 

«‘This is a most rascally ewent,” 
says he. Oh dear! oh dear! how 
shall I ever fulfil,” says he, ‘ my 
hengagement at the ’Eronry?” says 
he, ‘‘and my gaiter is burst,” says 
he, and my shin is all bleeding, and 
it’s coming on an orrible wet day,” 
says the poor craythur. 

Weil, of coorse, we were in the 
hoith of distress, when who should 
come trotting up but my uncle Thomas, 
in the low-backed car, with the 
old mammy nurse, my mother, and 
an empty turf creel, with a young calf 
standing in it, which they had bought 
at the fair of Philipstown. 

** Get on the car,” says my mother; 
**it is your only chance, Mr. Dane,” 
says she, “ of getting to the squire’s, 
unless you would like,” said she, * to 
remain in the bog all night, and be 
aiten by the leeches, and the frogs, 
and blind worms, and torpaydos, and 
crackowldiles, and the sea serpents, 
and other raptiles, who frequent in 
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vast abundance this Bog of Allen,” 
says she; for ould Molly was a know- 
ledgable woman, and was wondherful 
at the talk, and used to read a power 
of learned books when she would be 
nursing the squire’s lady in her con- 
finement ; ‘* and its coming on across 
the bog a black pelt of rain,” says she. 

So, my dear, up he got on uncle’s 
car, looking very pale and vexed, and 
all brown with the bog-mould, where 
he had fallen. My uncle put the 
drab cushion under him, and off they 
started, little Kitty, the grey a 
trotting out manfully, only she could 
not do that, seeing she was a mare, 
and of the faymale race. Well, my 
dear, they had not gone fifty yards 
when the dane roared out to stop. 

**Oh!” says he, “I am so shuck!” 
says he; ‘are there no springs to 
this orrible wayicle?” says he. 

*¢ Sorrow to the spring,” says ould 
Molly ; ‘‘but man alive never fear, 
the shafts are strong,” says she, and 
we won’t break down, like that ould 
green fiddle-case you came in, lying 
there on the road,” says she. 

“Oh!” says the dane, putting his 
hand on the small of his back, “I 
have a touch of the limber-ague ever 
since I had the fayvor,” says he, and 
the jolting of the ’orrid car is destroy- 
ing me,” says he. ‘I cawn’t stand 
it,” says he. 

** But stand it you must,”. says the 
ould woman. ‘Ifyou stand up, the 
joulting won’t be so uneasy wid ye, 
and you won’t feel the limber-ague,” 
says she. ‘‘ Here, get into this creel 
with the calf and me. Take hould by 
the rail, and just rise and sink on your 
toes as the car joults you,” says she, 
**and you'll be very nearly as aisy,” 
says she — *I hope so at all events — 
as if you were saited on the cushion 
of the squire’s curricle,” says the old 
woman, trying to slewther up the mis- 
fortunate craythur, and make him as 
happy as it was possible in the midst 
of all his throubles. 

With that he gets into the creel ; 
and, as it never rains but it pours in 
the red Bog of Allen, so down came 
the thickest and heaviest of showers 
beating in their faces, till, in ten 
minutes, they had not a dry stitch on 
them; and the harder it rained, the 
faster went Kitty the mare with the 
car at her tail, as if anxious to get 
home to her dry stable, the craythur! 

‘‘Oh!” cries the dane, 
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«« What’s the matter now ?” says the 
mammy nurse, as she sat in the creel 
a-smoking her pipe. 

“I’m so c—o—w—Il—d,” 
“and I'm wet to the skin,” says he, 
*‘and my back’s bruck,”’ says he. 

Well, my mother had a bran new 
red cloak under her in the straw, which 
she had bought at the fair that day, 
and was sitting on to keep it dry and 
clane ; and out she pulls it. 

«*Put on this,” says she, ‘it will 
raich near to your knees; it has an 
ilegant hud and strong strings,” says 
she; ‘and I will tie it round your 
neck,” says the ould woman, “and 
under your chin, and it will keep the 
hait in you,” says she. 

Well, my dear, the dane got into 
the red cloak with difficulty ; yet still 
when Kitty would bump the car 
against « stone, or splash it into a rut, 
he would cry— 

*©Oh, my back! oh, go heasy! go 
heasy! oh, don’t joult me so hard!” 
oye he, “ for I'm in haggony with my 
back.” 

“Take hould of me,” says the ould 
woman, for she pitied the way he was 
in. Take a grip of me, and you'll 
not be so shuck,” says she. 

So he clutched her by her cap, and 
her head, and her shoulders, the rain 
battering in his face, for it was a regu- 
lar plump and storm, and a quare 
skimming-bow] of a hat he wore was 
running ‘down water before and be- 
hind, like the chapel spout on a wet 
day, the red cloak flying off his showl- 
ders, and the foolish omadhwaun of a 
calf standing behind him, munching at 
his torn gaiter, and rubbing her head 
against the calves of his legs, Tre- 
sently my uncle cried — “ Hurroo ! 
there is B Steeple ;” but, my 
dear, the word was scarce out of his 
mouth when a large riding party came 
clattering up after us; and, to be 
sure, if it wasn’t the squire, and the 
children on their ponies, and Miss 
Annie herself on her blood mare, Cin- 
dherella—all of them wet, but looking 
so well after their gallop, and laugh- 
ing as if their hearts would break. 
Up they pulled, and my uncle stopped, 
too, to speak to his landlord. 

«© Why, Thomas,” says the squire, 
“how dare you bring out the nurse, 
says he, “in “all this rain 2” s: ays he. 

“es But, for goodness sake,” says the 
master, “who is that in the creel, 
with the calf and the red cloak? Is 


says he, 





it a cardinal you have brought over 
from Rome?” says he, joking; for, my 
dear, the poor misfortunate dane was 
so ashamed of being cotched that way 
by the quallity that he covered his 
face in the cloak, and when at last 
he dhropp’d it, I thought at first the 
squire would have died with the laugh- 
ing. But he was the raal gentleman 
all out ; and so, rekivering himself, he 
told Miss Annie and the children to 
gallop to the house in all haste, and 
order out the pony phayton to fetch 
the dane home; and I believe the 
same young lady was overjoyed to get 
away, for my mother was watching her 
out of the creel, and often told me 
that she expected every minute to see 
her fall out of her side-saddle, with the 
fair laughing, and thrying to hide it. 
Well, my dear, they got him home in 
the phayton to the Heronry, and dried 
and comforted him, and the thing was 
kept very quiet, for the family were 
of the ancient stock, and had too 
much of the genteel dhrop in them to 
aggravate the poor gentleman who was 
under their own roof. But, unfortu- 
nately, the dane would be tormenting 
Miss Annie by his coorting; and, 
though he never had the laist encour- 
agement from the same little beauty, 
who cared for nothing but her pianny, 
and teaching her Sunday-school chil- 
dre, and visiting the poor ould cot- 
tagers, and reading good books to 
them, and then jumping on Cindhe- 

rella, and galloping like mad round 
and round the lawn, and over the Ha- 
ha, too, in elegant style, yet the dane 
had that concaite in himself that he 
thought she liked him, and so, my 

dear, one morning when they were in 

the library together (and who should 

be behind the big red screen a-dusting 
the bookshelves, and, of course, peep- 
ing at them, as was but nathural, but 
the cld mammy nurse), and my gen- 
tleman goes down on his knees on the 
carpet to make his proposhals to the 

little lady, when, lo! and behold you, 

she burst out laughing in his face. So 
he gets very pale and angry ; and then 
she was sorry and said —‘*Oh! Mr. 

Dane, you must excuse me,” said she ; 
“it is very rude, and I won’t do it 
any more,” said she, bursting out 
again. ‘ Pray do pardon me,” said 
she, going off a third time. ‘ But,” 
said she, “I never see you look so 
mellacolly as you do now,” says she, 

trying to smother another kink which 
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was coming on; but I cannot help 
thinking of the turf bog, where we 
overtook you, and the creel,” says she, 
‘and the calf, and old Molly, and— 
oh my, oh my—the red cloak. Oh! 
I'll die with laughing,” says she; and 
with that up she bounces and runs out 
of the room, leaving the dane on his 
knees in a great rage, which was 
foolish in him, because Miss Annie 
was only a young craythur, and little 
better than a child, as the squire said 
when he was trying to quiet him. But 
he left the house that night, and there 
was an end of his coorting with us, for 
in six months he was married to the 
Clerk of the Crown’s only daughter, 
and died, poor man, afterwards of a 
conswimption, which he tuck at the 
Queen’s crownation in London, being 


always a delicate, donny creature, and 
not fit for any hardship. But the car, 
and the calf, and the red cloak, and 
old mammy nurse smoking her pipe 
in the rain, and the poor clergyman 
of a dane, dripping with water, and 
his teeth chattering with cold, and 
joulting up and down in the creel, and 
with both hands holding on fast by the 
ould woman’s cap and shoulders; that 
was a good joke and story with the 
poor squire till the day of his death, 
when the poor lost a raal friend, the 
family a loving and tender companion, 
and the world a good and pleasant 
gentleman. 

“* That is a fair story of yours, my 
friend,” said Captain Basil; “ but [ 
think I ought to know one which 
would match it.” 

B. 


MOSSES UPON GRAVE-STONES. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As mountains are measured by angles 
diverging from a single point, so, I 
perceive, men span the magnitude of 
events by such lines only as shoot 
straight from the centre of individual 
interest: according as, at this particu- 
lar point, the angles be great or small, 
is the object in the distance set down 
for an alp or a molehill. But I must 
not omit to mention, with due solem- 
nity, a circumstance which undoubted- 
ly appeared with alpine proportions on 
the bounded horizon of all the indwel- 
lers of - I had not set foot far 
out of doors, before a certain whisper 
in the village was borne to me by more 
than one Iris and Mercury of the place, 
that the great people were leaving the 
great house, and for far distant parts, 
not soon to return. 

There was, I dare boldly assert, no 
greater hubbub within the gates of 
Jerusalem, when it was said, in the 
streets thereof, “the gods are depart- 
ing,” than followed straightway on the 
heels of this important rumour through 
the lanes and alleys of 

If it be possible accurately to con- 
ceive of the fluttering, and sputtering, 
and pee-whitting of certain small birds 
in some antique Indian forest of cedar 
or shittimwood— winged rumour hav- 


ing made due way among the jays and 
pies that some kingly condor or crown- 
ed hoopoe was about to desert the 
royal nest, and flap after King Solo- 
mon’s ivory barge—then the imagina- 
tion, by mounting a stride or two 
higher, may come, in some measure, 
near to the titurbation, topsy-turvey- 
ing, and tumult, which now suddenly 
arose in » and made storm in all 
the village teacups. 

‘*No time to be lost,” thought I, 
and quickened my steps to the manor- 
house. 

Yonder old gardens were not then 
the dismal waste of weeds which they 
have since become. The fountains 
played in a city of pinks and verbenas, 
with lavender minarets and red rose- 
domes, and cupolas of thick-clustered 
flox. The nymphs had their rightful 
number of arms, and legs, and fingers ; 
peacocks paced the terraces, and flung 
up gorgeous rainbows of gold and pur- 
ple over the tall white urns. Altoge- 
ther, when the sun shone, it was a 
pleasant place, rich with lazy hours 
and fragrance. And the sun did 
sparkle down with cheer, in random 
rainy lights, among innumerable twink- 
ling laurel-leaves, as I began to ascend 
the broad stone stairs that led to the 
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upper terrace. As I mounted, I per- 
ceived a man in a loose shooting-jacket 
sitting upon the ballustrade, about a 
stone’s throw from the great porch. 
He was throwing pebbles into the ba- 
sin of a fountain, and a pointer—one 
of the large old-fashioned breed—was 
lying on the ground at his feet. As I 
came nearer to him, I could see that it 
was Lord Roseville. We both recog- 
nised each other, I think, simulta- 
neously; and, as though wishing to 
avoid me, he rose, and turned towards 
the house, whistling to the dog to 
follow. When I got near the door, 
however, he turned sharply round, and 
made a sign to me which I did not 
quite understand. While I stood de- 
bating with myself what might be the 
meaning of it, he came up to me. 

«Don’t ring,” he said. I suppose 
you wish to see my wife. I don’t think 
she’s at home.” 

«‘ T had, indeed, come,” said I, ** to 
make my adieus both to her and your 
lordship, for I think of leaving 
very shortly.” 

** The deuce you do!” he answered, 
somewhat abruptly. ‘For town, I 
suppose ?” 

‘© No; the Continent, I think.” 

**Indeed! And when are you off ?” 

« Assoon as I can make my arrange- 
ments for a long hegeira. However, 
Uhomme propose — you know the rest 
of the proverb.” 

*¢ We are thinking of going abroad, 
too,” he said, with some hesitation. 

*«* Ah! there is truth, then, in what 
I heard in the village as I came up; 
there was some talk of this, and I hear 
you think of remaining abroad for some 
time.” 

*‘ The devil’s in it!” he said, ** but 
everything gets about in this cursed 
little hole. When I lost ten thousand 
pounds upon Pyramus last year, it was 
all over the place here before I got 
back from Ascot. I wonder they don’t 
know what sort of order one’s digestion 
is in, and what one has for dinner— 
and I dare say they do—and how many 
teeth one has in one’shead. If aman 
had a hole in his boot, they’d know it 
before he put iton. They know every- 
thing, d—n them!” 

‘* Not so very odd that they should 
know of your departure, however, from 
the servants,” I answered, laughing, 
for it was hard to help it, he looked so 
angry. ‘ And where do you think of 
going ?” 
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*T don’t know, Morton—upon my 
soulI don’t. Somewhere up the Rhine, 
I think, for the present at least. Ems 
or Baden I should like, I think. Any- 
where where one could get a quiet 
rubber, if one wanted it, and where 
there are good rides. I shall take my 
horses with me. I've not been to Ba- 
den since I was a boy. Had twice my 
luck when I was a youngster. Broke 
the bank there once. Only think of it, 
old fellow. Heaven knows how many 
thalers. Set off for Paris the next 
morning, and never went back again, 
one grows such a fool as one gets 
older |” 

This was putting the wisdom of age 
in a new light. But he spoke truth ; 
he was of a mind whose intellectual 
degeneration begins from their last 
year at Oxford, and progresses surely. 
There are many of them, I think. 
Books never refresh them; neither are 
the men they mix with regenerative. 

**The worst of Ems and Baden, 
and those places,” he went on, “is 
the cursed Germans one meets there; 
I mean those half-Russian fellows — 
they are such rips/ I hate them all. 
There’s nothing good about them, 
Morton.” 

«*I know but few,” I said. ‘One, 
indeed — by the way, I think he is an 
acquaintance of yours too, my lord— 
Count C . 

Lord Roseville started as if a ser- 
pent had stung him. ‘*C——! how 
do you come to know him?” he said. 

‘*T have known him for years; we 
were at school together.” 

He looked at me keenly—somewhat 
suspiciously, I thought. I eyed him 
no less narrowly. He seemed about 
to say something, but checked himself, 
and stooped down, and talked to his 
dog. ‘Flush, Flush—hei, old fel- 
low! Good fellow, Flush — good fel- 
low! Where is C—— now?” he 
asked, at length. 

“IT don’t know; and, to sa 
truth, that is just the question 
going to ask you.” 

Again he looked at me inquiringly. 

**So he is a great friend of yours ?” 
he said. 

“Friend! No, certainly not.” 

‘* The last time I saw him he talked 
of going to Paris; that is some time 
ago. Where are you going ?” 

‘‘T know no more than your lord- 
ship.” 

“Eh, I thought you might be going 
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to join C 

about him.” 

«‘Humph, he owes me a debt,” I 
said. 

** Me, too,” he answered, half to 
himself, with a husky voice. He rose 
as he spoke. 

‘*T am sorry not to have been for- 
tunate enough to see Lady Roseville,” 
I said; ‘I may not have another op- 
portunity of saying good-bye.” 

**The fact is, she’s not very well, 
my wife,” he said. ‘Stop, don’t go 
yet; there’s lunch on the table. Here, 
Flush!” He put his arm through 
mine, and I followed him, half mecha- 
nically, into the house. 

*¢] had meant,”’ he said, ‘to have 
stopped in England for the races, but 
er see my poor boy has been ailing 
ately; I don’t think the climate 
agrees with him. He mopes so con- 
foundedly here, and I can’t get him to 
take to any manly exercise. He’s not 
fond of shooting or hunting, and those 
sort of things. The doctors all say he 
ought to have change of air, and that 

it would do him all the good in the 
world to go abroad. That’s why I’m 
off so soon. I can’t bear to see him 
looking so pale, poor fellow.” 

There was something touching in 
the way he said this—that rough man, 
with a quiver of his strong voice. I 
believe he loved the boy well, for he 
had warm human feelings, and was 

worth his fine-lady wife fifty times 
over. 

“Ts it long since you last saw 
C——?” he asked, lighting a cigar. 

** Lord Roseville,” I said, ‘* we are 
both of us fencing too fine. What 
you may be anxious to hear from me 
about Count C I do not know, 
but I will tell you what I desire to 
learn from you, and what, my lord, I 
think moreover I have a right to de- 
mand of you. Was not my wife’s 
sister acquainted with this man? and 
was it not in your house that this ac- 
quaintance was made ?” 

Lord Roseville nodded. ‘* It was,” 
he said, coldly, and with a guarded air. 

“Facts have come to my know- 
ledge,” I went on, ‘no matter how— 
no matter when—which leave me 
little reason to believe that, whatever 
in his conduct to her may have been 
the full extent of his villany, Count 
C has acted towards her otherwise 
than as, what I have ever known him 
to be, a consummate and heartless 
VOL, XLIV.—=-NO, CCLXII. 
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scoundrel. You know the man,” I 
said, ‘as well as I. Iam not here 
to modify or confirm my opinion of 
his character; it is not likely to 
change. But bethink you, my lord, 
it was under your roof that this unfor- 
tunate acquaintance commenced; it 
was under your roof that it was con- 
tinued, if not encouraged; and, what- 
ever its course or ils consequences, 
these could not have been—should not 
have been—unnoticed by you. It 
was, my lord, at your wife’s request 
that Geraldine Rushbrook entered 
your, house, an innocent girl; and it 
was from your house that she was 
brought a corpse to her father’s hearth. 
Now, I have a right to inquire, and I 
do inquire, how far you, Lord Rose- 
ville, in your high duty, were, as you 
should have been, her protector. My 
lord, you cannot refuse to answer me— 
Did that dead child go dishonoured to 
her grave? and was your roof, which 
should have been an asylum, but a 
snare ?” 

I paused—my lips were quivering. 
Lord Roseville’s face was deathly white 
also. 

‘*Mr. Morton,” he replied, slowly, 
*€ you do well to think that no one can 
cast a slur upon that child’s honour 
without also impeaching mine. Your 
question, therefore, was perhaps not 
very necessary. But I do not deny 
your right to put it, nor do I refuse 
to answer it. Upon my sacred honour 
as a gentleman, I solemnly believe 
that she died as pure as any saint in 
heaven. Danger there undoubtedly 
may have been—it was not in my 
power to prevent it; that has to do, 
sir, with Providence. ‘There are cer- 
tain situations which must be always 
perilous to young women ; it was with 
no will of mine that Miss Rushbrook 
was ever placed in such a situation. 
Being there—in my house, my guest— 
believe me, no right of advice or coun- 
sel which, as host and friend, I could 
without impertinence assume, was ne- 
glected by me, so far as concerned 
both herself and that other person to 
whom you have alluded. More I 
could not do. I reiterate my sincere 
and honest belief in what I have stated, 

and I believe that when the poor girl 

died, no one sorrowed more sincerely 

than myself. 1 have answered your 

uestion frankly, sir. I forgive you 

the doubt which prompted it. Let ug 
speak of something less painful.” 
26 
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For a moment he looked so noble, 
standing there among his family pic- 
tures, and statelier than them all; and 
there was so much emotion in his 
voice, that my heart leaped out to him 
at once. I sprang forward and seized 
his hand. 

**Lord Roseville,” I said, ‘ you 
have spoken like atrue-hearted, honour- 
able gentleman. That noble pride I 
honour and appreciate, nor would I 
wound it for the world; forgive me if 
any careless word has done so. Your 
assurance I accept, and thank you 
warmly for it. Not a word, my lord, 
but adds honour to these high ’scut- 
cheons of yours. Forgive me, how- 
ever, if, before I quit the subject for 
ever, I ask yet one other question. 
That sudden and strange death, seem- 
ingly so unaccountable and altogether 
mysterious—what do you suppose the 
causes to have been ?” 

‘It was very strange,” he said; 
“and I don’t know what to think. 
She ailed from the first, and sank daily. 
The doctors said it was on the nerves ; 
that such things were not uncommon, 
and that they sometimes ended fatally. 
Poor child, it is hard to know what to 
say of it.” 

** But what do you think yourself, 
my lord ?” 

‘*That love and duty broke her 
heart between them. ‘Though I sus- 
pect, too, broken hearts are all hum- 
bug—women's especially. It was the 
bother and worry of the thing that 
killed her, I think.” 

‘* You, in your conscience, acquit 
Cc » then, of all share in this mys- 
tery ?” 

** Good God!” he cried, ‘* what do 
you mean? The thought never crossed 
me. O no; impossible !—he was not 
so damned a villain, after all, as that.” 

I saw that he honestly mistook my 
meaning, and I was satisfied that no 
new light would be thrown on the 
mystery of Geraldine’s death, if we 
talked of it for hours. If Lady Rose- 
ville had, indeed, at all assisted in the 
secret departure of the girl, it was 
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clear that her husband was ignorant of 
the fact. 

As I was about to go, a servant, 
with a frightened look in his face, as 
though he were afraid of delivering his 
message, entered the room, and mum- 
bled something into the ear of Lord 
Roseville, who turned red, almost 
black, indeed, in the face as he heard 
it. 

‘* Tell her she must wait, then,” he 
said, abruptly. 

* But my lady ‘i 

“‘D—n it, sir, say as I bid you. 
What are you standing there like a 
fool for? Go—do wits teak 8 

The servant was out of sight before 
his lordship had done speaking. 

There was a decanter of brandy on 
the sideboard. Lord Roseville caught 
it up, and poured no small quantity 
into a tumbler, which he tossed off 
with a shaking hand. I felt thoroughly 
sorry for him. We shook hands. 

Just as I was leaving the room, in 
came a pale-cheeked, meek-eyed boy, 
and crept up to Roseville. 

«* Papa, dear, John says the pony is 
quite ready.” 

“:'That’s right, Will! Come along, 
old boy ; we'll take a canter over the 
common together. I think you look 
a little better to-day, Willy. The 
riding’s doing you good, boy. Come ; 
and you do like it after all, Will, eh?” 

‘The boy hung down his pale face. 
“Yes,” he said; ‘‘ when the pony is 
quite quiet, papa, I like it.” 

Lord Roseville looked as grieved as 
aman might look on the death of his 
friend. Poor Roseville! small com- 
panionship in wife or son for him. 

“* Good-bye, Morton,” he cried ; I 
hope we may meet on the Continent. 
God bless you.” 

That was the last time I spoke with 
Lord Roseville, and I pitied him 
heartily. I doubted, as [ left the 
house, whether he were not the more 
miserable man of the two. 

I suppose, Arthur, that the just 
Genius weighs out life for us all in his 
balance with the same weights. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As, where rivers widen seaward, the 
landscape on either bank stretches out 
of all detail into a line of green or 
Wlue, so from this history of mine must 
fade, as it closes, certain scenes, just 


now minutely distinguishable enough, 
and forms and faces of men and women 
among them, with whom, erewhile, 
we loitered as we went. Conceive now 
that something, some fragrance or dis- 
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tant murmur of the great sea, in which 
all things—we, too, and this cockle- 
boat of ours—soon or late will surely 
end, is stealing up the waters; and the 
river begins to feel a pulse of the 
ocean ; and we slide by fast and faster— 
no time to look at the banks, as we 
steady the helm, and steer straight to 
the end of our journeyings. 

Or, rather than this—following the 
fashion of certain of our modern poets, 
that love nothing better than to squeeze 
into one page as many strange similies 
as it may be possible to snatch from 
all distances, and tumble in by the head 
and shoulders, as old epicures, it is 
said, delighted to show upon one table 
oysters from Britain, tongues of night- 
ingales from Persia, and brains of os- 
triches from Africa, without regard to 
digestion —I would have you suppose 
that, balloon-like, this soaring narra- 
tive, blown up by me for your special 
pleasure, and hitherto navigated, I will 
assert, under considerable * difficulties, 
with much zeal and hardihood, is now 
about to enter regions of very thin 
air; and we must disencumber our- 
selves of all unnecessary weight and 
tackle, throw away sand-bags and bal- 
last —up, up, enough to make one 
dizzy! You shall see what a leap we 
shall soon take, and thereafter at 
what great speed we shall go on. Yet 
first, if the height of this simile have 
not set your head swimming in too 
great a confusion, pray cast down your 
eyes, and let us take one last look at 
our present whereabouts. 

Down there, in the meadow, stands 
the little parsonage, as of old, but with 
a snowdrop or two in the garden ; 
and the village hedges begin to be 
somewhat sparingly sprinkled with 
green. The great people have de- 
parted, and the glory of Ichabod, from 
the manor-house. If you look into 
the churchyard, just below, you will 
see the two graves side by side among 
the long wet grasses; and already on 
the newest the mosses are growing 
green. The dear old parson goes into 
and out of his still house alone. He 
has kind words and fine-hearted smiles 
to scatter wherever he goes, as was 
always his wont. In the lane he will 
meet the postman, and stop him. No 
letter for him? Not to-day. Well, 
he thinks to-morrow he shall have one. 
And so he talks cheerfully to the man 
who asks to have his duty sent to 
Musser Morton. 
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Grand old Parson Rushbrook ! brave 
heart and dear friend, who knows when 
we shall meet again, or if ever, indeed ? 
For henceforth we shall be walking 
graveward upon different paths. And 
this raw season of buds hath cramps 
and twinges too in its gusty lap; and 
that old cough of thine —abh, it is 
getting deeper down, I fear. 

Well, hap what may, he will take 
the summer with him to his grave, I 
think. That was a soul mixed of such 
genial elements, one would say of it, 
** When this man dies, the world must 
grow colder.” Fare thee well, old com- 
rade in the good fight! thou, too, hast 
borne some heavy blows in it, not un- 
worthily. I would that any one banner 
of all the creeds could marshal many 
more such Christians to shame the 
Devil. Farewell, fare bravely, and— 
sh hold hard upon the cordage ! 
Where are we going? Whata pace ! 
Town and hamlet, thorpe and spire— 
how they flit below, all in one green 
sparkle of April weather! Ha, I 
thought that breeze was surely from 
the sea; and look, in another moment 
we shall be over the channel. Ay, 
that must have been Dover Castle, 
that grey blot on yonder line of cliffs. 
Look below. Bluff, hardy little steam- 
ers are bullying their way across this 
raw riband of sea, which nature, for 
the sake of us, Celts and Saxons, has 
thought well to bind about so many 
noble prejudices. 

Think of the poor wretches down 
there! But it is already so dark that 
one can see not even one white cap on 
those sullen black waves that are roar- 
ing below. Those lights to eastward 
must be the lanterns of the French 
fishing-boats. And now—now we are 
drifting over the harbour; and—yes, 
if there were daylight one would cer- 
tainly see Calais green up yonder. 
How they throng upon the wharves! 
How but gently ; here my sublime 
metaphor comes to earth in time to let 
you get into the Sun there, though 
not before that tall, pale Englishman, 
who has just turned through ‘the door- 
way ; he has ordered a private room, 
and a fire to be lighted therein. I 
must tell you w ho he is, for no hint of 
his identity is to be got from his lug- 
gage. I looked at his carpet-bag in 
the hall just now, and the name written 
thereon was Livingston ; but now, as 
he stands looking at the fire, with the 
light on his face, it is impossible not 
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to og ye him—it is Morton. And 
here I drop my part as chorus; and 
let the chief actor in this drama speak 
for himself, as before. 

‘* Not a waiter would come to one's 
call, charmed one never so wisely,” 
said Morton. ‘I was thrown upon 
the barren mercies of a creature —a 
sort of link between the male and fe- 
male man-animal—with a high French 
cap, and a high French voice, and 
wooden shoes. The fact is, there was 
a villanous English milord, they told 
me, in the Sun—had, indeed, been ly- 
ing in state there for some days, with 
the miladi and rest of the noble house- 
hold, all waiting the last twinge of his 
lordship’s gout to set on to Paris, 
Consequently, all things in the house 
must keep up a continual dance of at- 
tendance upon my lord's leg, which, 
like the belly in the Roman fable, 
budged not an inch, and did nothing, 
but lay upon cushions in dignity and 
ease, padded all over, and keeping all 
the bells ringing, all the men running, 
all the maids squalling, all the curs 
yelping, all the doors slamming, all 
the world damning, and scolding, and 
bawling, and getting no helping, in 
this inn-turned-inside-out, until every 
member had very just cause for com- 
plaint. 

Soon I knew whom I had to thank 
for my share in the general discomfort ; 
for they brought a great book for me 


to write my name in after those of 


other victims; and half up the page, 
in the boldest text, figured that of my 
Lord and Lady Roseville, §c. Iwas 
more than ever glad that I had chang- 
ed my name, for I felt in no humour 
to meet these great people. I had 
been moved on many accounts to this 
change of name. In the first place, 
in this new life-birth of mine into a 
new world, as it were, with a new cb- 
ject, new sensations, such as they were, 
[ was anxious, in so far as might be 
possible, to get rid of my old identity 
and its sad associations. 
motive was in the feeling that C ’ 
if he were aware that | was hunting 
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him, as I was, would have very good 
reasons for keeping out of my way, 
and might possibly succeed in eluding 
me; whereas the name I had chosen 
would excite no suspicion in him, even 
should he hear of it. It sounded Ame- 
rican; and I might slip upon him, out 
of the disguise, without difliculty, when- 
ever it should seem good to do so. 

Whilst pondering over these con- 
siderations, and what might be my 
chance of success in the search I had 
undertaken, as I sat by the fire that 
evening, a knock at the door inter- 
rupted | my musings. 

A person, a servant of Lord Rose- 
ville’s, was anxious to see the English 
gentleman. He had a few words to 
say; might he enter? ‘Let him 
come in,” I said; and in walked, or 
rather undulated, a thin, slim, sallow 
Frenchman, with a serpentine figure, 
sly eyes, and white lips. His business 
was soon out ; he was Lord Roseville’s 
valet ; but it was impossible, he said, to 
live any longer with my lord. His feel- 
ings had been wounded, unfeelingly 
so. Doubtless his lordship was sorry 
for it now; but the insult could not 
be overlooked. Since milord and mi- 
ladi had taken to quarreling with each 
other, there was no peace in the house. 
He desired peace. If Monsieur would 
take him into his service, he had ex- 
cellent recommendations to show. He 
had been for years, he said, the conji- 
dential servant (this with an emphasis) 
of Mon. le Comte C 

There was a chance of hearing some- 
thing : Shall I take the 
man? I thought. I disliked his look. 
There was something in his tortuous, 
slim figure, his white lips, and his small 
eyes, that betokened rascality. How- 
ever, it seemed to me worth my while 
to take him on to Paris; there I can 
get rid of bim, if it suits me, I thought 
to myself. So I took him. 

From this fellow I learned an epi- 
sode of the Roseville menage (the 
truth of which was subsequently con- 
firmed from other sources) which inte- 
rested me not a little. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Or all those favoured unions which the 
Morning Post ‘‘delighteth to honour,” 

none ever had its honour’s worth in a 
larger degree than that of Lord and 
Lady Roseville. For, quite apart from 


that important fact, that the two young 
people belonged to the chosen Israel of 
*€ Good Society,” which, in this land of 
high-cast and out-cast, must have been 
paramount in interest, there was a sort 
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of fragrance of romance, as it were, in 
the extreme youth of the bride and 
bridegroom. He, Lord Roseville, was, 
indeed, a mere boy ; in intellectual 
growth not one whit more advanced 
than the majority of those young shoots 
of promise, newly transplanted from 
the dwarf-flowerpot of an English uni- 
versity, and who, having ascertained, 
as is clearly to be supposed, by frequent 
application, no doubt, to that reverend 
author, the “Eton Latin Grammar,” 
this philologically interesting fact, that 
lucus is suggested by non lucendo, 
have, as it were, to commemorate, in 
mournful and bitter humour, their 
twenty years of no-growth, chosen, not 
without epigrammatic pungency, to en- 
title themselves ‘ fast.” 

Poor boy! of course he had never 
loved anything in God’s creation better 
than his fowling-piece and his pointer- 
dog, except, perhaps, his bay hunter, 
when, suddenly haloed about with the 
blaze of a London season, a sylphide 
emanation of white flounces and white 
camelia bouquets whirles into his be- 
wildered head and heart, with the 
gracefullest of deux-tems convolutions. 
Then she — the young lady — was in 
the very blossom of her second season, 
and decidedly the fashion; the best 
dancer, the best dressed, handsomest, 
cleverest, most agreeable girl in town. 
By the death of her father, the admiral, 
too, she had a fortune even somewhat 
better than her face. All these were ad- 
vantages which her mother (who lin- 
gered, as she frequently avouched, in 
this vale of tears and wickedness, solely 
to see ‘her darling” properly * set- 
tled,” before rejoining the sainted sea- 
man, now, indeed, gone aloft for the 
last time) retained, amidst much dove- 
like sweetness, quite sufficient quantity 
of the commendable serpentine wisdom 
to set forth not without profit. 

Better bargain was none than young 
Roseville, who, his father having very 
gallantly steeple-chased himself ‘out of 
existence, was now earl in his own 
right. Surely in vain, say you, the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird, 
to which general truth, however, as to 
most other general truths, experience 
presents some exceptions. 

For, conceive with what emotions 
the poor boy must have first embraced 
the delicious possibility, nay, probabi- 
lity, of being the chosen and beloved 
of this goddess, who was certainly fairer 
than Miss ——, of the Adelphi, his 


first female idol; and, moreover, pre- 
ferable in many other respects to the 
danseuse ; having, indeed, treated even 
with scorn, though not unbecoming, 
and quite of an angelic kind, Noodle 
of the Blues, the hero of Melton, and 
whom Roseville admiringly averred to 
be * the very devil at cotillons.” That 
she, whom everybody called witty, too, 
and clever, should bend to him, “a 
mere fool,” as he declared, and ho- 
nestly believed himself to be, not wor- 
thy, indeed, to squeeze the tip of her 

kid glove—there was a source of end. 
less, } proud, delightful wonder ! 

So came about the marriage; after 
which the young lady’s good mother, 
very discreetly, and with the most 
Christian peace of mind, herself also 
died, and rejoined the sainted sca- 
man. 

The excitement of the marriage, 
and subsequently of the funeral, being 
over, Lady Roseville, like an Alexan- 
der in petticoats, sighed for new worlds 
to monopolise. Playing at love-mak- 
ing over again with Roseville, now that 
all the hazard and excitement were 
gone from ihe game, was, in her opi- 
nion, even more stupid than playing at 
whist, with double dummy, for counters 
or sugar-plums, into which labour of 
love she had in days departed been 
sometimes pressed by her father, the 
admiral. ‘The only sort of excitement 
left, indeed, was to quarrel every now 
and then with her husband, and re- 
mind him of what a fool he was, and 
how incapable of app-eciating her, 
which she did, I believe, frequently ; 
obtaining only from Roseville meek 
assents to these mournful facts, so dis- 
creditable to himself—noteven a hearty 
oath. Thus already even from the 
moon of honey descended some bitter 
and ominous dews, savouring more of 
wormwood than of lily-pollen. 

But Roseville, as time went on, 
though content to own himself in com. 
parison with his wife a very worm, and 
no man — though proud, indeed, that, 
with benevolent sufferance, the world 
should accept him as ‘the husband of 
the handsome Lady Roseville,” began 
at last to feel with certain not alto- 
gether unnatural pangs, that there 
were more favoured individuals, beings, 
as he conceived, of a higher order, that 
scrupled not to tread over his toes, as 
it were, to comfort ** the handsome 
Lady Roseville” herself. At first his 
honest, unselfish nature made him 
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angry with himself for the pain he 
suffered. ‘* How can I hope to be all 
in all to such a creature?” he would 
think ; and that his wife could ever in 
very deed be what the world calls fuith- 
less to him, was a suspicion that never 
darkened his simple confidence. Nei- 
ther, indeed, had such a thought, be it 
spoken in justice, ever occurred to my 
lady. No one would have more shrunk 
from doing a serious wrong than Lady 
Roseville ; but Lady Roseville was a 
‘woman who could not live without ex- 
citement, and whom, naturally enough, 
adulation and the sense of power de- 
lighted, so that of many “ innocent 
flirtations”’ she sipped the honey, car- 
ing little if some stings were also left 
therein, which fell to Roseville. 

The wrong was not in these so much 
as in the first sale she had made of her 
soul to the Earl’s coronet. 

Humbug, however, is short-lived ; 
and Roseville, stung by many little 
jealous pangs, into the painful, and to 
him unusual, duty of thought, began 
slowly and reluctantly to admit to 
himself that there were some spots in 
his sun, and that in his wife’s very su- 
perior nature there was much that, 
upon test, looked more like clay than 
pure gold. Moreover, a certain devil's 
Noice within him, that would not be 
mufiled, now whispered audibly— 

**Fool or no fool, thou, too, art a 
God-created soul; and moreover a 


truth not to be fed upon spoonfuls of 


humbug, and better than all brilliant 
charlatanisms.”’ 

Many bitter bickerings thenceforth, 
indeed, began between husband and 
wife; but to all Roseville’s remon- 
strances and complaints the invariable 
answer, delivered with floods of pas- 
sionate tears, was, that he did not 
understand or appreciate his wife. So 
did one bitter day engender many 
others. 

The husband’s rough, untamed man- 
liness rose up within him, and strug- 
gled against the coil of affectation 
which was stifling round him. Daily, 
fold by fold, as it were, the beautiful 
mask was dropping from his wife's 
face, and he began to despise her. 
Then came pride to his assistance, 
until at last he shrugged his broad 
shoulders at the whole affair. 

**No doubt,” said he, “I am a 
brute and a beast; and, as she says, 
being a very inferior creature, only 
understand dogs and horses. Well, 
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these, at least, are companions that 
never wound one’s feelings; so, per- 
haps, it is best as it is.” 

So, in a rhinoceros-hide of indiffe- 
rence, the poor Earl wrapped up a 
heart not by nature of the sternest 
stuff, neither of the coarsest grain, 
however seemingly rough. And the 
world, which had before exclaimed 
that Roseville treated his poor dear 
wife like a Turk, now declared that it 
had become a very happy marriage. 

** See,” said every wiseacre, ‘‘ what 
may be the effect of a superior nature 
on a man, and the sacredness of the 
marriage tie |” 

And here I cannot help observing, 
that when two married people who, 
for some two or three years, have been 
living together like dog and cat, are at 
last seen to settle down into a very 
peaceable, respectable, and orderly 
couple, one may be quite sure that 
the devil has done his work, and that 
there is no longer any hope for them. 
So long as they like each other enough 
to quarrel—these two—the world is 
shocked and scandalised ; but no sooner 
are the spirits, and health, and hope- 
ful elasticity of one of the victims so 
completely broken and gone, that 
the sinews of domestic war can work 
no longer — or both mutually despise 
each other, and the hideous era of in- 
difference has commenced — than the 
righteous on-lookers bless God, and 
extol the law of divorce. O tempora! 
O mores! O good Sir ‘Thomas Brown ! 
doubtless not without reason didst 
thou assert, in that dear treatise of 
thine, that it were better to be like 
trees, bi-sexual, each human animal, 
and pullulate babies with placid vege- 
table enjoyment, thereby bearing the 
generations without tears! 

So went matters more or less, when, 
on a sudden, somewhere about the 
third act of the tragedy, a new charac- 
ter appears upon the stage. Like 
Conquest, he enters bringing destiny 
in the very shadow of his brows; and 
this is Count . Educated in 
England, but with all that fragrance 
about him which, in this country, at- 
taches to whatever is foreign, even 
Smyrna figs and Seville oranges; a 
German-Russian of the most plausible 
race in Europe, and with every gift of 
fortune and favour, now fresh from 
Paris, where he has just thrown up his 
appointment as Attaché to the Aus- 
trian Legation. He comes to England 
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with the “heigh-ho” of a dlazé man, 
and says, ** What’s to be done?” Then 
he hears of Lady Roseville. 

Lady Roseville also receives the 
Count, not without a certain flutter 
of the heart; for she has heard of his 
liaison with Madam B. » and his 
three duels; and has moreover seen 
him on his celebrated black horse in 
the Park. I have no time to show 
you each scene in the drama, but you 
can easily conceive how the plot goes. 
The fact is, Lady Roseville is humbug 
from her buckram petticoat to the core 
of her heart; the Count, too, was 
humbug from his padded waistcoat to 
the false heel of his varnished boot. 
The amor propre of each was some- 
what piqued, for both were “ the fa- 
shion.”’ 

But unfortunately for her ladyship, 
the Courlander was even a greater 
humbug than she was, and had at his fin- 
ger’s end the science of the game they 
were both playing at, so that at last 
he fairly check-mated her. She began 
to be alarmed, indeed ; the excitement 
was becoming more terrible than she 
had expected ; but the more she strug- 
gled to extricate herself the more she 
fell into the power of this man, who 
piqued, and irritated, and unconscious- 
'y compromised her, and played dex- 
terously on her amor propre, until, 
for spite’s sake, as it were, out of sur- 
prise, and vexation, and pique, there 
grew up in that foolish, empty heart 
of hers an emotion which, if not love, 
had at least all the fervor and hectic 
colour of love, and was no whit less 
intense and overpowering than the 
real passion itself. A sort of devil- 
love, indeed, bringing with it, not 
fire from heaven to vivify and glorify, 
but rather flame and smouldering, sul- 
phurous heats from Tophet, that scorch- 
ed, and wasted, and defiled. 

Roseville, if he marked all this, no- 
ticed it only witha bitter smile. ‘‘ She 
dare not go further than she has done,”’ 
he said, *‘ and for the rest, bah!” 
So he did not refuse to ask the Count 
down to Milverton for the shooting 
season, and C » though already 
beginning to be bored, accepted the 
invitation. There, indeed, he some- 
what won upon the Earl's heart, for 
he beat him, as it were, at his own 
weapons, and on his own field — rode 
harder than he did, and proved him- 
self a no less unerring shot with a fowl- 
ingpiece than he was known to be 
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with a pistol; and Roseville was gene- 
rous enough to like him for it. By 
this time, however, whatever pleasure 
the Count had hitherto taken in the 
slow destruction of his victim, began 
to wear itself out; the prize was so se- 
cure that he no longer cared for it. 
And Lady Roseville, who, while she 
dreaded and trembled at the liaison, 
dreaded yet more its discontinuance, 
was, notwithstanding all her graces, 
hardly sufficient woman of the world 
to retain his interest. 

«‘T hate your grandes passions,” he 
said, when she grew passionate, and 
_— in her face. Without doubt 

e would have left Milverton and my 
lady to console herself as she best 
could, had it not been for some new 
object which had seized upon his fancy 
there. 

Now you can guess it all can you 
not? Doubtless, the freshness and 
simple innocence of Geraldine Rush- 
brook, then in the first exquisite bloom 
of her girl's beauty, contrasted won- 
drously with the hacknied sentimentality 
and simulated impulsiveness of her la- 
dyship. Now began that strange coil 
of circumstances, part of which has 
been already revealed in Geraldine’s 
journal. 

It is not hard to conceive Lady 
Roseville’s jealous anger and vexation 
of spirit, her wounded vanity, and her 
indignation, which finding no outlet, 
scorpion-wise, turned inwards, and 
stung itself to worse pain. For the 
mere sprete injuria forme was further 
aggravated by the fact, that she felt 
herself set aside for her own plaything, 
that human doll she had taken to share 
those overflowing sympathies hitherto 
squandered upon the pet nightingale. 

At first she remonstrated indignant- 
ly and passionately with C_— ; after- 
wards imploringly, meekly even — to 
no effect. The last appeal, indeed, 
on the part of her ladyship hastened 
the crisis of the tragedy by a terrible 
scene. 

“T tell you,” said C_—, in his 
quiet, intense way, with his low, slow, 
sweet voice, and his pale face, even 
paler than usual; “I tell you that I 
never liked you; that I never could 
like you; and that now I hate and 
loathe you with my whole heart. Ay, 
you must hear it—and more. False— 
ungrateful? Pooh! we have both been 
playing a game; you chose te begin 
it, and you have lost! Wretched hy- 
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ome! do you think I could ever 
ave been taken in by you? O, cry! 
it will do you good! Fret! don’t fear 
that your heart will break! Revenge? 
Can you be such a fool? I defy you! 
Now look: you are wholly in my 
power. If I choose you shall be the 
byword at every club in London. Ay, 
even Noodle and his like shall have 
their laugh at you, and all your right- 
eous lady- friends shall snatch up their 
skirts with horror, and leave you in 
the mire of your own reputation! O! 
I have not done! ‘Thwart me in 
word, or deed, or look even, and I 
will inform that wretched idiot your 


husband of some one or two results of 


his wife’s superior nature, that ——. 
Ha! ha! Do you think I care? 
Well! well! O! if I were such a de- 
vil as you take me to be now, I might 
have done all this before; but no! 
Even now I have said a great deal 
more than I meant, only to show you 
that I can bite as well askiss. Perhaps 
I shall like you a great deal better by- 
and-bye for having told you how hear- 
tily I hate younow. Well, there’s no 
love between us; we can't talk non- 
sense about that any more. What 
then? Something better—if you will 
look at it calmly —a mutual interest. 
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Listen 


Serve me, and I serve you. 
don’t be frightened ! 


now! Pooh! 
Look here !” 

Then comes that hideous proposi- 
tion which it is enough to guess, Why 
should one talk of it? God and hea- 
ven, and her better nature — for even 
Lady Roseville had what you call a 
better nature —were all shut away 
from her in that fearful moment. 
There lay she prostrate—all her weak. 
ness, all her appalling position, all her 
helpless, deep degradation, revealed to 
her, as it were, by a momentary flash 
from the infernal pit, lighting up her 
soul, though in red colours of pande- 
monium, which thereafter darkened to 
utter blackness, 

The arch-fiend at her right hand— 
he whom she had been toying with so 
long — no angel in call — O, poor Hu- 
man Nature! O, poorer Fine-lad 
nature, with your delicate suscepti- 
bilities that lead to the devil! 

That evening the Count put his arm 
affectionately round Lord Roseville, and 
said, with a tone of congratulation — 

** Mon cher, votre jéune femme c’ 
est un ange!” 

It only remains to show you the last 
act of this tragedy in high life. O, 
how gracious a thing is Good Society ! 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THERE are some characters that love 
once, and only once. Others there are 
whose heart breaks by little bits; of 
such the last love is generally stronger 
than the first. Have you ever observed 
men, mature in thought and passion, 
over whose soul most of the great griefs 
of human life have already passed, sud- 
denly, in their middle life, fall, with a 
terrible earnestness, in love with a mere 
school girl, some child whose soul has yet 
scarcely begun to bud into conscious- 
ness? And have you marvelled greatly 
that these grave gentlemen should be 
tripped up thus quaintly, after all their 
serious experience, by the tricksy blind 
boy-god? To me the wonder is in- 
telligible enough. ‘This passion is 
their last link to youth; if that snaps, 
they must fall back upon old age at 
once. No boy falls in love with 
mere girl —rather will he waste his 
heart’s first flower and fragrance upon 
some hacknied woman of the world, 
that can help him in the difficulty of a 
first emotion. 


It is not so with these men. They 
love to reproduce their own youth in 
that of another, and taste once more, 
and for the last time, its old-remem- 
bered sweetness. The old sentiment 
comes back to them with all its deli- 
cious and tender extravagance, and, ga- 
thering up the full sum and strength of 
manhood’s ripened capacities, sheathes 
itself in the anguish and strange beauty 
of last hope. ‘Now, I do not mean to 
say that such was the case with C_— 
in his new passion for Geraldine Rush- 
brook; but of all his numerous amours 
I believe this was the strongest. He 
was incapable of loving unselfishly, 
which is as good as saying he was in- 
capable of loving at all; but without 
doubt, whatever his emotions were, 
they had for the time all the intensity 
that his nature was capable of. No 
Indian hunter was keener in the chase 
than C in the pursuit of an object 
which he desired. And Geraldine — 
surely such species of seduction is an 
art so easy that it is contemptible. I 
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think the common cant would have 
done it — ‘an isle far off, perchance 
in yet undiscovered seas ;” **the queen 
and star of life’s last dream;” * the 
soul that should redeem his own ;” ‘a 
world of splendour, luxury, ambition— 
all that men prize, that earth honours, 
the brilliant goal, life’s most dazzling 
hues—flung by for one smile of those 
young eyes, his loadstars, for one 
touch of that girl’s hand—his fairy on 
this mean and common earth.” O, we 
understand the vague verbiage! But 
it would seem that there was some 
awkward moral principle that yet held 
the devil at bay, still to be ousted by 
force or strategy —a heaven-given ig- 
norance that baffled somewhat his 
world-given wisdom, and broke with a 
blind instinct through all the glittering 
confusions of that snare of infernal 
logic. Then one can fancy the tale 
easily devised—the commonplace ma- 
chinery. ‘A foolish marriage in youth, 
the bane of after years;” “ the hope 
long mournfully abandoned now sud- 
denly and cruelly revived, of finding 
yet some balm in Gilead — another 
truer love;’”’ “‘was the sacrifice so 
great, then?” ‘ Of a few years only, 
till he should be free—he, now thus 
unhappily bound hand and foot —to 
prove himself, and crown such devo- 
tion with what poor gifts of name and 
fortune he had in the world’s eye. 
Till then would she indeed repine to 
leave for a while this poor plaything 
of a world, which he for der sake re- 
joiced to fling aside?” 

And then such trash as this — 
** She hesitated. Well, perhaps she was 
right. He would not urge what seem- 
ed to be so great a sacrifice. Doubt- 
less, there was yet somewhere in the 
world — some bleak shore, far enough 
removed from the birthplace of such 
perishable hopes, where he might wear 
out the last dark day of a weary life, 
not likely long to last without her. 
Farewell, then. No, he would not 
chide her. It was natural —she was 
young— would love again —he had 

oped too high. She wished, then, 
they should part —evenso.” O liar! 
liar! liar! 

Was not all this, indeed, as though 
a man would take a spear to stab a 
butterfly ? 

But C » determined that no 
chance of success should escape him un- 
tried, scrupled not to avail himself of 
a strange and mysterious power —a 
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gift which nature (in a blind mood, 
surely) had bestowed upon him. 

The effect of this singular influence 
was, indeed, darkly to be gathered 
from those disjointed portions of the 
poor girl’s journal which you have al- 
ready seen. By means of this——but of 
that anon; I am forestalling surprise. 

The scene now changes back to 
London, where Geraldine, as you re- 
member, accompanied the Rosevilles, 
at whose house the Count was a con- 
stant visitor. 

The behaviour of C—— towards 
Geraldine has at last, it appears, be- 
come so marked that Roseville thinks 
it right to interfere, fo remonstrate, 
which he does in his bluff, frank Eng- 
lish way. I know that Roseville liked 
the girl greatly, and had a sort of fa- 
therly kind feeling for her. 

I can well fancy the Count whiten- 
ing to the heart with anger, and it is 
easy to conceive his impetuous and 
scornful reply. Then come words 
quick, abrupt, and bitter between the 
two; and at last C says, with a 
sneer of Mephistophelian meaning— 

«* Look to your own affairs, milord, 
and leave me to mind mine. Keep 
that wretched wife of yours from the 
devil, and . O you doubt—do you? 
Fine words become you, no doubt. 
Liar? No; in your teeth, Lord Rose- 
ville, you dare not call me liar. Shall 
I placard these letters over London? 
These — ah, can you recognise them, 
indeed? and these, and these, and 
these? There! Bless your fool’s 
luck, my officious friend, that I de- 
spise, and detest too intensely the 
writer of these, to make you look more 
like an ass than you do now! Satis- 
faction! impertinence! O yes, as- 
suredly — whatever satisfaction you 
like. But why should I shoot you, 
friend? Pooh! N’est vous plus hom- 
me du monde? Good service should 
have better payment. Are you en- 
raged with me because I have saved 
you from being a —— ; but no matter. 

hink it over, and you will judge dif- 
ferently. Why make an esclandre ?— 
but do as you choose. Dieu me dam- 
me! Qu’est que ¢’a que fait? If I 
understand you English, que le diable 
m’importe 2” 

Poor Roseville! How will he now 
act? what will he do? 

Less easy to picture the scene be- 
tween husband and wife. Without 
doubt, his first emotion was man’s na- 
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tural instinct after wrong: to crush 
and smother them all — the insolent 
foreigner, the faithless wife —in one 
fierce hand-grasp of passion, Could 
he not yet put his heel upon the ser- 
pent? In these precious letters which 
the Count had given him did he now 
read his own name hooked on to every 
epithet of contempt, amidst the most 
passionate expressions of devotion to 
another. A dimness, indeed, came 
upon the page, almost humanely, as he 
read. Ah, surely, his eyes must have 
been aching into tears when he ex- 
claimed to himself bitterly, “Am I 
truly, then, such a fool and beast ?” 
The thickenirfg of the biood in the 
throat, the singing of it in the ears, 
the rushing as of invisible waters into 
some ghastly pit within himn—how one 
can conceive all that! All belief was 
now assuredly overthrown, all honour, 
all truth eclipsed, and not one star in 
the sudden midnight that had fallen 
upon him. Yet, was that man of such 
a nature and temperament that if, as 
he stood there in the loneliness, crump- 
ling in his hot hand those hideous rid- 
dies, his strong heart in a chaos and 
whirl of angry confusion—his old poin- 
ter dog, turning up wistful eyes, had 


ut a paw upon his knees, and thrust 
pis nose into his hands—he, instead of 
kicking off the beast, must, without 
doubt, have burst into a paroxysm of 


tears, and sobbed like a child. Then, 
too, if tears once came, much would be 
softened. Out of the chaos and black- 
ness would, mournfully as it were, 
arise the image of his young wife as he 
first beheld her. What memories 
would rush upon him! Their first 
dance, his arm yet tingling round her 
waist ; his awkward boyish courtship, 
its timid beginning, itsdelicious growth ; 
the old dreams and fancies, the time 
she used to smile on his boy-bab- 
lings, the pressure of her hand in his— 
that hand since so cold, now so false ; 
kind looks in the eyes he loved so— 
the lost poetry of the poor man’s life ! 
Roseville still loved his wife, and in 
this lay his bitterest anguish of all. 
Even in that forlorn hour, out of his 
utter dejection of soul, with those 
damning proofs of treachery still in his 
hand, with what yearning and tender- 
ness could the rough-faced, weak-heart- 
ed man have thrown his arms about 
her neck, and blessed her. But then 
came sternest-eyed Duty to his side, 
with her reproachful, firm rebuke. 
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There was a hard task set him to be 
done, and he plucked up his heart to 
go through with it, hoping, indeed, 
that heart might break, and so spare 
him, before the work was ended. How 
should he meet his wife now ? 

She was sitting in the little boudoir, 
alone with her feverish reveries. It 
was time, indeed, to dress for the park, 
but the carriage had been sent away 
from the door. She thought her head 
ached, and the sunshine was failing 
unnoticed from the window-pane;; still 
she sat there, with her hands clasped 
about her knees. Surely it was some 
strange foreboding at her heart that 
made her start with such a wonder. 
stricken air, at the sound of so light a 
footfall as that which fell between the 
heavy curtains at the further end of 
the room. She looked up, and saw 
her husband. He had crept in silently, 
and was standing there, quite still, with 
his eyes fixed strangely upon her. She 
would have spoken to him, but an odd 
kind of fear clung to her lips, and kept 
her silent awhile. It was not his wont 
to enter that room ever without knock- 
ing. At last she said— 

** What are you doing there, Rose- 
ville 2” 

“«Do not stir,” he answered musingly, 
with a very low voice, though some- 
what husky; * do not take your head 
from the light.” 

«What do you mean ?” she asked, 
with a surprised, alarmed tone; but 
he did not answer. 

** Why don’t you come out of those 
curtains into the room, and sit down ?” 
she asked. 

*‘ T was thinking ——” he said, with- 
out moving. 

«¢ What of ?” she said, with a sort of 
laugh that failed and turned into a 
nervous cough, for she felt frightened. 

‘IT was thinking,” he replied, very 
slowly, of that day —in the church — 
can you recollect? It was in this 
month of June too, was it not ?— 
June, my birth-month also—when the 
orange-flower dropped out of your 
hair, as we came back into the porch. 
Do you remember, you wore a bunch 
of white orange-flowers that day ; and 
it fell out, and you said I must put it 
back. So I wove it again into your 
hair; and some one said it was an 
omen, and we both laughed — do you 
remember ?” 

She stared at him with a puzzled 
look. 
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** Stay !” he went on, “ there, as you 
were! Ay, so. Your hair—I always 
said it had a golden tinge in it, not 

urple. The sunshine was on your 
fread just then as it is now—only the 
morning sunshine, not the afternoon’s. 
That is what made me think of it— 
and the orange- flower. Have you 
forgotten these things ?” 

*¢ What nonsense is this?” she cried ; 
**T have other things to think of be- 
sides orange-flowers.”’ 

‘¢ Then,” he said, ** you have never 
thought what they mean, those flow- 
ers; and why you women wear them 
on your bridal day ?” 

** What do they mean?” she said, 
mechanically, not knowing what she 
was saying. 

‘«‘ They mean,” he answered, “purity, 
I think. Yet I don’t know either,” 
he went on; “for if that were so, why 
should you only wear them the first 
day ?” 

*¢ What strange notions!” she said. 

‘* Strange—yes. Not long ago,” he 
said, ** I had a kind of dream—a sort 
of waking fancy rather—that we were 
there again in the church, as in the 
old time, and that the flowers fell 
again too, all as it happened that day ; 
only, when I put them back into your 
hair, they withered up suddenly, each 
blossom of them, and blackened, and 
fell down a second time, and would 
not stay there. A foolish fancy, to be 
sure, for why should the orange-flower 
wither in your hair? One, two, three, 
four, five—how many years since 
then ?” 

** Are you ill, Roseville ?” she asked 
in alarm, completely puzzled. 

«* Not very well, indeed,” he an- 
swered. ‘Let me sit here with you 
a little while, and talk. It is not 
often that we talk together now. I 
wish to speak to you; I have something 
to say to you. There, do not move; 
sit still; be calm. Iam quite calm, 
am I not? You would not think I 
had anything to vex me now, would 
you ?—that any body had wronged me 

atly—any one in whom [I trusted. 
hat, in fact 

**What is the matter? — what do 
you mean?” she started up, and 
shrieked. ‘Speak it out— quick! 
what have you to say to me? My 
God! why do you keep your hand hid 
in your bosom there ?” 

«* Ay,” he said, ‘‘to be sure, why? 
They have been there too long — too 
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long! Better cast them all out — cast 
them quite away; they are burning 
my heart up, and I cannot rid myself 
of them. ‘Take them you—they are 
yours! Take them—there—and there, 
and there!” and he tossed the crumpled 
letters into her lap. 

In a moment it all flashed upon her. 
She caught up the letters —her own, 
she knew them at once—and tore them 
into fragments, scattering them about 
her. 

** They are forgeries, garbled for- 
geries!” she cried. ‘ Lies, all lies !— 
do you believe them, Roseville ?” 

He turned upon her, without other 
answer, a look of such intense, re- 
proachful scorn, that without doubt, 
if mere scorn could blast and slay 
where it falls, she must have fallen, 
with her falsehood in her, shrivelled 
at his feet. As it was, she did, indeed, 
fall there, her confidence utterly de- 
serting her. 

** Before God, Roseville,” she said, 
‘*T swear to you I am innocent !” 

He did not answer ; he was mutter- 
ing something about his mother’s 
name. He said— 

‘* We were a proud old family.” 

‘** Innocent!” she interrupted, “ in- 
nocent. O my God! not what you 
suppose me. Will you hear me, Rose- 
ville, before you spurn me? I have 
been very miserably wrong, very miser- 
ably deceived; and, as you see, pu- 
nished, too, miserably; for you will 
(I can bear it all!) do whatever your 
name of husband gives you the right 
todotome. I have wronged you—I 
confess all; see, from my heart [ do, 
Roseville !—wronged you deeply. But 
Iam not so bad— so bad. t would 
not have been Roseville, do you 
hear me? I do not ask you to for- 
give me—only to - 

‘© You must, indeed,” he said, ** be 
very, very miserable. I pity you. Do 
not be afraid; I shall do nothing 
harsh—only the name must be saved. 
Thank God, no one knows of this. I 
trust no one knows ; it will be easier— 
easier to spare you pain. O,” he cried, 
suddenly and bitterly, ‘* O, if you had 
but loved me !” 

And as she lay there, a confused 
heap, as it were, in her abject over- 
throw, he seemed to her so noble—he, 
the wronged husband—by the side of 
the faithless lover, for whom she had 
so nearly lost herself, that her heart 
was lifted up for a moment into a 
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higher nature than its own, and it 
seemed as if, out of very hopelessness, 
she could indeed love him. 

**O stay!” she cried, clinging to 
him, for he was going. ‘* Roseville, it 
seems as if a better voice than mine 
was speaking in my heart at this mo- 
ment—in Heaven’s name do not refuse 
to hear it. I never knew you until 
now, your nobleness, your worth— 
myself, my own deep unworthiness— 
I that thought myself so high! If, 
indeed, my love could win me back, 
at some yet, perhaps, far-distant hour, 
your respect, and you would let me 
grow to luve you as you deserve, as 
I never knew I could love till now —a 
different kind of love, indeed, from 
that which, from this day, is for ever 
erished — a higher, a holier one ;—if, 
if this could be so—oh, do not cast me 
off to perish, back into my old self 
again! Tell me that I may try to 
love you, Roseville, my husband !” 

He put his hand upon her head, and 
bent down and kissed her cold fore- 
head, and raised her sorrowfully from 
the ground; and as he did so his 
tears, hot burning tears, fell down 
upon her. For a moment it seemed 
to him that the gates of Paradise were 
opened in the far distance; but he 
held his hand tight upon his heart, and 
knew not whether it were not only a 
mirage, a phantasm over a desert. 

**No,” he said slowly, and with a 
deep painful sigh; “no, you deceive 
yourself. It will not last. The emo- 
tion of a moment like this exaggerates 
all things. Yet if ever, if ever—O 
no! I must not, dare not hope any 
more. From my heart I forgive you, 
and pity you, and will save you, if 
possible. ‘That is all I can do; and 
now I must go and think for us both 
what may be best. I shall do nothing 
harsh, you need not fear. ‘The fault 
was mine, too — most mine, perhaps. 
I should have looked more narrowly ; 
but I trusted you so. We must both 
suffer ; compose yourself — we will yet 
save the name, my mother’s name; and 
then what is it to suffer a little? — 
noblesse oblige!” 





Mosses upon Grave-Stones.—Chap. XX. 
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While this scene was enacting, the 
Count met Geraldine on the stairs, and 
hastily caught her hand. 

«¢ My heart's own, my chosen one,” 
he whispered, hurriedly; ‘‘the last 
hour is come now. We must part, 
then, I suppose— perhaps for ever! 
I have quarrelled with Roseville; I 
can never enter his house again, ‘To- 
morrow I leave England.” 

She turns death-white, and staggers 
back. He catches her in his arms, and 
bears her into her room. There you 
can conceive easily what their hurried 
interview was like: the girl’s desola- 
tion ; the old proposition of the Count, 
dexterously reiterated now for the last 
time, with all the energy and heat of 
apparent despair ; the fatal assent ; the 
sealing embrace. 

**Have no fear,” said C., ‘I will 
arrange all. To-night, then? The 
trance, you know, deceives them all. 
And then, O darling! beneath softer 
summer stars than these, what vistas 
of happiness are not already dawning 
far away! Far away!” 

Lord Roseville is suddenly aroused 
from his moody self-communings to 
learn that Miss Geraldine has been 
found senseless in her room. Doctors 
are sent for. All other thoughts are 
for the moment set aside, in the sudden 
alarm caused by the girl's illness. In 
the evening, later, comes a letter from 
Count C., to say he is about to leave 
England on the morrow— 

«* When you think the matter over, 
mon cher,” he says, ** you will, I am 
sure, see the folly of what you call 
‘satisfaction.’ I never refuse an offer 
of that kind; but, ma foi! Ihave done 
you a real service —the best action I 
can remember ever having performed, 
As for miladi, believe me that I appre- 
ciate her superior nature as highly as 
you do yourself. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that this lesson may improve it, 
For the rest, what can you complain 
of? I might have done you harm, and 
did not. Neither did I bring about 
this affair. Remember, mon cher 


Lord, vous avez debouché la bouteille ; 
il faut*boire le vin!” 
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THE THREE MR. 


BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
CHAPTER I.—HOW THEY ALL MET AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE, 


Upon a fine, bright morning in this present summer, and about two hours after 
daybreak, the ricketty old mail-car that plies between Galway and Clifden 
wound its way up the steep road by the side of Lough Shindilla, and reached the 
Halfway House, or, as it is somewhat grandiloquently termed in the tour-books, 
Flynn’s Hotel. The driver pulled up his horse, and applying to his mouth a 
battered copper bugle, blew thereon a blast consisting of a succession of mono- 
tonous brays that went rumbling and brattling up the hill-sides till they were 
lost in the distant acclivities of the Maamturk mountains. After a moment a 
man came round the corner of the house, carrying a leathern bag in his hand, 
and stepped out upon the roadside. He was a tall, able-bodied fellow, apparently 
about five-and-thirty years of age, dressed in the costume of a comfortable 
farmer, with an intelligent, placid countenance, and an easy swing of his limbs 
that bespoke at once great muscular power with no very great inclination to 
over-tax it—a fine specimen of a race which in this part of the world borders on 
the Titanic. 

** Morrow, Mr. Flynn.”’ 

‘* Morrow kindly, Dinny. Have you anything for me from town ?” 

«¢ Here’s a portmanteau,” said the driver, as he swung a small one from the 
well of the car into the arms of the host of the Halfway House ; “ the gentleman 


The host first looked at the name upon the brass plate, «‘ Mr. J. F. Sutra,” 
and then, apparently satisfied with the inspection, replied— 

** All right, Dinny.” 

An interchange of letter-bags having taken place — for Mr. Flynn kept the 

ost-office for the district—the carman executed with his tongue and teeth that 
indescribable chirp whose tone can be only approximately represented by the 
letters kr-kr-kr, and eking it out with an application of his doubled thong to the 
flank of his horse, away once more rumbled her Majesty’s mail on its way to 
Clifden. The owner of the “ hotel’’ stood a moment or two on the roadside 
looking about him — first up the road, then down it, then before him, and then 
behind ; and having finally made his meteorological observations along the hill- 
tops, he once more passed round the corner, and was seen no more. Buta 
stranger could not be contented with such a passing survey of the scenery 
around. The little wayfaring inn was retired some perches from the roadside— 
an humble hostelry, such as might be met with only in wild districts. It con- 
sisted of a square thatched cabin, from one of the ends of which projected at 
right angles a lower range, which was terminated by a little projecting build- 
ing that formed the post-oflice. Two fine whitethorn bushes, built round 
with seats, stood at the exterior angle. A Cochin-China cock strutted upon 
an incipient heap of manure hard by, and several noble Aylesbury ducks were 
taking their morning bath with an abundance of quacking and splashing in a 
neig bouring pool. In front, towards the south, might be seen stretching away 
the district of Iar-Connaught, with many an intervening hill and lake; to the 
westward spread the flat, marshy ground through which ran the chain of moun- 
tain lakes so well known to all the lovers of angling; on the eastern side lay 
Lough Shindilla, and beyond it one might catch, northward, a glimpse of the 
skirt of the great Lough Corrib, with the ruins of the old fortress of the 
O’Flaherties, known in the legends of the country as ‘* Cushla-na-Kirk,” or the 
Hen’'s Castle; while behind the house rose, to the north, the bold outline of the 
Maam range of mountains, along whose base wound a wild bridle-road that led 
through the defile to the picturesque and lonely lake of Kylemore ; and farther off 
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still, in the extreme north-west, a magnificent view of the twelve pins of Benna- 

bola opened on the vision— just now, however, the tops of those hills were 
crowned with a cap of clouds, which the experienced eye of the host of the 
Halfway House had noted with a significant shake of his head as he passed 
into his domicile. 

‘*« Here’s Mr. Smith's portmanteau,” said the host to his wife. 

«That's the gentleman that we got the letter from last night,” was the 
response. 

“Of course. Kill a couple of ducks for his dinner; and have a bed ready in 
the little room off the parlour.” 

The cap of clouds was not upon the head of * the Pins” for nothing. As the 
day wore on, drizzling showers of rain began to fall—then they passed away, and 
the sunshine broke out; then the rain came again, and then the sunshine, till, 
by afternoon, the whole horizon closed round with dull, leaden clouds, and the 
heavens wore the appearance of an unmistakably wet day. At four o’clock 
there was a regular down-pour, just as a chaise and pair going towards Galway 
rattled past the house at a spanking pace. It had not passed a dozen perches 
when smash went the near fore-wheel—the horses came to a dead stand. The 
driver jumped from his seat, uttering an exclamation, half malediction half 
prayer. ‘There was a shrieking of female voices from within; and the next 
moment the door was opened, and out sprang a gentleman, who quickly extricated 
two ladies, and all three stood in the rain, looking hopelessly about them. In 
such an emergency the shelter of the Halfway House was not to be despised, 
and so the travellers and their baggage in a short time were safely deposited 
within its walls. They proved to be an English gentleman with his wife and 
her sister, and were completing their hymeneal tour in the wilds of Connemara. 
To repair the damage in this locality was @ut of the question, so it was decided 
that the party should put up for the night at the hotel, and geta fresh chaise 
from Galway in the morning. Accordingly they took possession of all the 
available apartments, except the little parlour and bedroom, which were considered 
to belong to Mr. Smith by right of his previous engagement. The hours wore 
on while the host and his family were busy in making preparations for the com- 
fort of the bridal party, when the cuckoo upon the top of the little wooden clock 
beside the dresser in the kitchen began to execute a number of convulsive jerks, 
like a hen when meditating the operation of egg-laying, and then, with a whir- 
ring noise, the hammer of the bell struck the hour of seven. Just at the same 
moment a man lounged as leisurely up to the house as if the rain was not falling 
in tubfulls, and entered the kitchen. His legs were cased in a pair of leathern 
fisherman's boots that reached above the knees. He was dressed in a coat of 
shepherd's plaid, with a sou'wester of oilcloth on his head; a wicker basket 
was slung at his side, and he had a fishing-rod and landing-net in his hand. 

** A misty sort of an afternoon, neighbour,’ ’ said the stranger, addressing the 
host, shaking himself like a water-dog, and dashing the rain ‘from his hat in a 
shower all around him. 

 Bedad, you may say that, sir,” returned the host, as he helped him off with 
his basket, on which was written in black paint the letters J. F. S. 

‘Just in time for dinner, I see,” said the stranger, eying a pair of ducks 
twisting at the fire, and exuding a most appetising odour. 

** We'll be ready for you, sir, before long,” replied the host, who had noticed 
the initials ; ‘* you’re the gentleman that was to be here this evening.” 

‘Not a doubt of it,” said the stranger. ‘ Ah!” he continued to himself, 
‘* that was a capital thought of Wilddr: ake, to give notice of my approach on his 
way to Oileanroe ;” and without more ado he seated himself at the fire, took out 
his cigar-case, and began to smoke, while the steam rose in rival clouds from his 
garments. Before long the ducks changed their locality, and lay upon the table 
in the little parlour, and the guest sat down to make acquaintance with them. 
He had just made a masterly cut right along the sternum of one of the fowls, 
when the grating of wheels was heard on the gravel outside ; then a dialogue 
took place in the kitchen between the host and some one apparently just ar- 
rived. 

‘I’m mighty sorry I can’t accommodate you, sir; the only spare room was 
engaged yesterday by a gentleman.” 
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«¢ What's his name ?” 

*¢ Smith, sir.” 

«* Why, bless me! then 'tis all right. Didn’t you get my letter.” 

‘*T got a letter, sir, certainly ; but ’twas from Mr. Smith.” 

«Just so. I’m Mr. Smith.” 

‘* Bedad, that’s dhroll, sir. Sure the gentleman’s inside at his dinner this 
minute.” 

‘Then, whoever he is,” replied the newly arrived, “ he’s eating my dinner. 
Show me the letter. Ay, that’s my handwriting. Please take in my valise. 
Thereupon the door of the little parlour was opened, and the gentleman 
entered, followed by the host. He was a large-sized, corpulent man, coated 
to the heels, and shawled to the nose, which organ had a rich, wine-nurtured 
hue, and rose between two cheeks florid and fat, that told of all sorts of good 
living. 

se My name is Smith, sir—Mr. Joseph Foster Smith,” said he, addressing the 
man in the shepherd’s plaid coat. 

«‘ An excellent name, sir,” replied the other, still sitting with his knife and 
fork suspended over the prostrate duck. ‘An excellent name for travelling 
with ; Z can surely have no objection to it.” 

‘¢ Then, allow me, sir, to inform you that you have got Mr. Smith’s dinner 
before you.” 

“* Well, I should think so,” said the other; ‘however, it is quite out of the 
question that I could feel otherwise than kindly disposed to one of your name, 
especially under present circumstances; so pray sit down, my dear sir, without 
troubling your head any further about the matter; there’s enough for us both, 
and just remember there are more Smiths than one in the world.”’ 

“*So I perceive,” said a voice as yet unheard in the room. The two others 
turned round, and beheld standing, just within the doorway, a small and rather 
fashionably dressed man, who had thrown open his light oilskin paletot, and ex- 
hibited a pair of diced trousers, of rather a gaudy pattern. 

‘* My good fellow, be so kind as to get me my portmanteau, that I sent A 
the Galway mail this morning; you got a message from Mr. John Frederic 
Smith about dinner and a bed, didn’t you ?” 

“‘In the name of the Blessed Virgin,” said the host in utter bewilderment, 
«¢ what’s the meaning of this ut all at all? Are you all Mr. Smith, or is any of 
you Mr. Smith, or am I myself?” 

«* Compose yourself, good Mr. Flynn,” said the first arrived ; the whole affair 
will be cleared up, I have no doubt, to all our satisfaction in good time. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, I think we should be all good friends; so let us sit down 
together to dinner, and count it a pleasant chance that threw us three all toge- 
ther. I can add a few trout to our dinner, which are in my fishing-basket yon- 
der, and they will be ready by the time we have discussed the ducks.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. Joseph Smith, winding off his shawl, and 
slipping out of his coat — “ I saw a fine flitch of bacon in the kitchen chimney, 
which would make an agreeable addition.” 

*« Especially,” chimed in Mr. John Smith, ‘‘ with half-a-score fresh-laid eggs 
nicely fried. I saw some capital fowl in the yard; so here goes,” and he was 
out of his oilskin in no time, and seated at the table. 

“ Well, then, all's right,” said the fisherman ; “let us have some more plates, 
knives and forks, and glasses ; and then, gentlemen, we can each fancy that the 
entertainment has been furnished for himself according to order, and that the 
others are his guests.” And so they all fell to work right merrily. 

Yes, indeed, they fell to work right merrily, and right lustily too, their merri- 
ment and their vigour increasing each moment, and growing upon that which fed 
them. The ducks were speedily reduced to a heap of as dry bones as those which 
the prophet saw in a vision in the valley of Jehoshaphat. The trout meta similar 
fate, and were picked so clean that the spine and lateral bones very much re- 
sembled a number of fern leaves; and as for the rashers and eggs, there being 
no bones in them, they utterly disappeared, leaving not a trace behind, save a 
slight oleaginous deposit in the bottom of the dish. 

t is a profound truth, physical as well as metaphysical—and no nation under 
the sun is more deeply sensible of it than the English—that nothing makes men 
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to be of one mind in a house more speedily than the process of dining together. 
All your charity- boards do their business upon this principle, and reconcile their 
differences as to the economisation of their funds, and the cheapest mode of 
conducting their institutions, while they are sitting side by side with their spoons 
sipping the same turtle soup, and their legs under the same mahogany. Admi- 
nistrations, too, patch up their quarrels at cabinet dinners. How can the man 
refuse you his heart who has shared a paté de foie gras with you? how can he 
quarrel about a measure with you, who has drank glass for glass with you out 
of the same decanter? I know but one exception to this great principle of eat- 
ing yourself into unanimity with your neighbours, and that is the barbarous 
feudal practice of starving jurymen into a verdict. I never knew a jury of fat, 
bibulous-looking men, that were not quickly reduced to agreement by this pro- 
cess; ‘tis only your lean fellows, with small stomachs and bad digestion that 
will hold out from the time they are locked up on Saturday night, till they are 
discharged in hopeless disagreement on Monday morning. And so it came to 
pass, that by the time the three guests at the Halfway House had finished their 
dinner they were in the best possible humour with each other, and seemed by 
common consent to avoid the subject of the strange contretemps. At length 
the cloth was removed, and the host was interrogated as to what he could pro- 
duce in the way of fluid. 

«* What wine have you got ?” asked Mr. Joseph Smith. 

«Well, sir,” said the host, “I'm sorry to say that we’re just out of wine at 
present. The ladies inside got the last bottle in the house.” 

«¢ Any brandy ?” demanded Mr. John Smith. 

‘I’m afeard not, sir.” 

«* Whisky, eh?” said the third guest. 

*¢ Plenty of it,” was the ready answer. 

«* What sort ?” asked the other, with a most insinuating and confidential ac- 
cent on the latter word. 

The host of the Halfway Touse eyed his guests keenly, one after another. If 
he had any distrust of two of them, the freemasonry of the other’s face reassured 
him ; so he replied— ; 

«¢ Every sort, sir.”’ 

‘Well, then,” said the fisherman, “ let us have a bottle of the right sort, and 
another of any sort you please.” 

Two decanters were placed upon the table; the liquid in one was of a rich 
golden hue that strangely attracted Mr. Joseph Smith; that in the other was 
pale and pellucid as water. The fisherman looked approvingly at it; Mr. John 
Smith appeared to be in doubt, but something in the fisherman's eye determined 
him in favour of the latter, and so they got hot water and went to business. 


CHAPTER II.——HOW THEY MADE A NIGHT OF IT. 


Tae evening had deepened down into twilight, and now the twilight was sink- 
ing into night. - The range of the Maam mountains was no longer visible from the 
two little windows that looked from the parlour northwards, and all the interven- 
ing space was gloomy and drear. The rain still continued to pour in torrents, 
as if no end of celestial laundresses were wringing out all the clouds of heaven 
after having washed them. And now the hostess came in with a candle in her 
hand, which she set on the table; then she closed the shutters, and asked if the 
gentlemen wanted anything. 

«‘ Why,” said Mr. Joseph Smith, ‘I fancy we wouldn't be the worse of a 
little fire in the grate; the rain has made the evening very chilly. What say 
you?” 
me An excellent suggestion,” replied Mr. John Smith. 

«¢ And ‘twill serve to keep the kettle singing,” saic che third. 

So in a few minutes they had a cheerful blaze of bogwood and turf, and 
looked as happy and snug as any three wayfaring men could reasonably expect 
to be. 

** Well, upon my word,” said Mr. Joseph Smith, gently sipping from his 
glass, “this is a very singular adventure I must say.” 
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«¢ And, considering everything, we are not as badly off as might be expected,” 


added Mr. John Smith. 


“‘ Nay, my friends, for you must permit me so to call you,” said the third, 
“let us rather count ourselves singularly fortunate in each thus unwittingly mi- 


nistering to the comforts of the other. 
brought us three thus together : 


Believe me it was a happy accident that 
any of us singly would spend but a sad time 
of it here on such a gloomy night as this. 


And so, my friends, here is your 


good health both, and may this be the first of many pleasant evenings we shall 


pass together.” 


The toast was responded to heartily, and the proposer’s health drunk in return, 
** And now,” continued the last speaker, “let us contrive to make the hours 


pass as pleasantly as we can. 


Do you remember Boccaccio’s fiction of how the 


seven beautiful maidens of Florence retired from the city during the plague, and 


amused themselves by tales, and songs, and dancing ? 


to do something of the same sort.” 


Suppose we endeavour 


‘¢ A very laudable notion,” said Mr. Joseph Smith, “ provided you omit the 


dancing.” 


** Granted,” said Mr. John Smith, “in consideration of the difference be- 
tween three Mr. Smiths in Galway, and seven beautiful virgins in Florence.” 

** Well, then, instead of a young lady to be queen of the day, suppose we 
elect one of us to be king of the night, with unlimited power to prescribe the 


order and nature of the pace nll 
«* By all means, by al 


means,” was the response from the others. 


* Gentlemen, let us elect our monarch by lot.” 

And so they drew lots, and the lot fell upon the fisherman. 

«« Now, then,” said that gentleman, drawing himself up with regal dignity, 
*¢I call upon Mr. John Smith to contribute to the entertainment of our high 


court a song or a story.” 


**T cannot sing upon a full stomach — cantabit vacuus — which means that a 
man should have his wind apparatus empty when he wants to sing.” 


** Well, then, a story.” 


** Story! God bless you I have none to tell, sir. 
little sketch of one of my own experiences in life. 


However, I'll give you a 
T'll call it, if you pleasom 


A CHAPTER ON KNOCKOLOGY. 


BY THE FASHIONABLE MR. 8-——,. 


I wap just finished my breakfast — a 
solitary breakfast, en gargon—for Mrs. 
Smith, with the nurse and baby had 
gone for a few days on a visit to her 
mother. I wheeled round my chair 
to the fire, placed my slippered feet 
on the fender—the slippers and morn- 
ing gown, by the way, were resumed 
for the first time at breakfast since my 
marriage —and resigned myself to the 
luxury of an undisturbed perusal of 
The Times. 

Do you knowI felt something of 
the feeling of by-gone days steal over 
me — a feeling of solitude that had no 
sadness in it; of quiet, unexciting, yet 
most pleasurable ease in it. Memory 
drifted me back to my bachelor lite 
in the Albany, and a review of the 
happy days in that dear, quaint city— 
solitude led me to the conviction that 
the life of a single man is, after all, 
not so wretched a one as young ladies 
and their mammas will insinuate. 

VOL, XLIV.—==-NO, CCLXIL. 


**I wonder,” mused J, ‘ what 
Adam would have thought of a bache- 
lor’s life if he had got a fair trial of it ; 
but he wasn’t left four-and-tweuty 
hours his own master, poor fellow, and 
then he was seduced, henpecked, be- 
devilled, and turned out of Eden into 
the wide world, which he found a 
damnosa hereditas, as the lawyers say ; 
besides he hadn’t such ‘friends in 
council’ as The Times, or such ‘ coms 
panions of my solitude’ asthis.” And— 
will you believe it ?—I actually drew 
forth from my cigar-case, at 10 a.M., 
a real Havannah, forty shillings per 
pound! 

1 had not taken half-a-dozen puffs 
when my ear was saluted with a ring 
of the hall-door bell — ’twas a rich, 
melodious tinkling, that fell plea- 
santly upon my ear. 

“Ah,” said I, “’tis not so bad 
after all; the visiter's bell, too; who 
can it be?” 

2 
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In a moment after, a gentleman 
was introduced—a man neatly dressed 
fn a suit of black, with an inkbottle 
and a book in his hand. I rose to re- 
ceive him; he made a bow which I re- 
turned. 

** The last quarter’s tax, sir, if you 
lease,” said the intruder, opening his 
ook, and preparing to draw his re- 

ceipt, with a quiet, provoking, busi- 
ness-like smile. I could have annihi- 
lated the fellow with vexation; but to 
what avail? I could not annihilate the 
tax; and there he was, having gained 
an entrance into the very penetralia ; 
so [had nothing for it but to open my 
purse, pay the amount, and dismiss 
my Visiter. 

** The deuce take these new-fangled 
bells,” I muttered, when the fellow 
was clear out; “this comes of Mrs. 
Smith’s folly in taking off the good old- 
fashioned knocker, and substituting 
this d d tintinabulation in its 
place. But for the bell I should have 
escaped this annoyance for another 
month at least. I promise you, had the 
fellow knocked, I could have avoided 
him — I would know a tax collector’s 
knock at half-a-mile’s distance ; but 
now he has stolen in upon me by 
means of this villanously undiscrimi- 
nating tinkle, and plundered me una- 
wares.” 

My digestion was spoiled — I threw 
my cigar in the fire — all my wounds 
were opened, and bled afresh, and I 
bitterly ruminated over the recent do- 
mestic contest, which had ended in the 
removal of the knocker, and the es- 
tablishment of the bells. The affair 
wus in this wise :— 

“© My dear,” said Mrs. Smith, one 
evening in the previous week, ‘I wish 
i. would have that odious, vulgar 

nocker taken off the door.” 

**Why, my love?” Lasked. ‘The 
knocker is a very respectable one— 
isn't it ?” 

** Respectable!” retorted madame. 
‘No knocker is respectable now-a- 
days, Mr. Smith. There’s not a pri- 
vate house in the neighbourhood with 
a knocker, Everybody has gota bell ; 
besides, a knocker quite destroys my 
nerves,” 

I remonstrated; the lady replied. 
I reasoned; my wife grew pathetic. 
I can’t stand a scene; so I offered to 
compronilse, 

*© You may have a bell-handle, my 
dear, if you will, provided the bell is 
muffled ‘ telum imbelle sine ictu.’” 


I felt I was getting the worst of it, 
when I was forced to assail a woman 
with a miserable pun, aggravated by 
being uttered in Latin. Mrs. S. fairly 
burst into tears at the unmanly insult. 
I was at once overcome. 

«‘ Well, then, you shall have the 
bell, if you will leave me the knocker.” 

[Sobbing continued— white handker- 
chief to the eyes — smelling-salts, and 
all that sort of thing.] 

«The bell be hanged,” said I, pet- 
tishly. 

The lady saw the day was won; the 
bell was hanged accordingly, and the 
knocker deposed from its time- ho- 
noured position. 

And now I betook myself to medi- 
tate upon the consequences of this mo- 
dern revolution. I hate all revolutions, 
from the first revolution of the planets 
to the last revolution of Paris. I have 
seen a great many of them in my days, 
and fear I shall live to see a great many 
more. I have endured steam-boats, 
gas-lights, railways, and magnetic te- 
legraphs, and I don’t understand what 
the world is the better of any of them. 
I could read by a wax-light or travel 
by a stage-coach quite as pleasantly as 
by the new lights or new motors, as the 
phrase is, of the present day; and as 
to fast news, I always found ill news 
travel fast enough by the old convey- 
ances, and don’t know what good there 
is in making mankind miserable by the 
medium of an electric wire. But this 
last device of the enemy is the worst of 
all. A hall-door bell is a Jeveller of all 
social distinctions, and leaves you ut- 
terly defenceless, throwing, as it were, 
your portals open to the invasion of all 
mankind, without enabling you to dis- 
criminate between the most aristocratic 
finger and the sooty paw ofa chimney- 
sweep. The tongue of a bell is like 
the tongue of a parrot; it has but the 
one note for all occasions. The same 
monotonous * tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,” 
announces the approach of a duke ora 
dun—of an archbishop or an opera- 
dancer, But a knocker, sir—a knocker! 
ah! that is an instrument of the most 
varied significancy, which responds to 
and reflects with the most wonderful 
nicety the status, temper, object, and 
thoughts of the manipulator; so that 
he who is skilled in its language can 
know in a moment what manner of 
man he is who seeks to gain an en- 
trance into the sacred precincts of your 
dwelling. I will venture to affirm that 
during four-and-twenty hours I would 
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not be half-a-dozen times astray as to 
the character of the man, woman, or 
child that moved my knocker. Take, 
for instance, that accursed tax-collec- 
tor; he would have given a sneaking, 
shambling sort of a knock, which would 
have made the knocker say, as plain as 
if it had a tongue, ‘* Not at home,” 
and I should have been on my guard, 
and dodged him. Then the postman, 
what a jolly bang he used to give! 
—first one blow and then another, 
as much as to say, ** Now, then—let- 
ters !—don't keep us waiting.” Who 
ever mistook a postman’s knock ?—who 
now ever knows a postman’s ring ? 
Servants and mechanics understood 
their places, and never exceeded a 
single knock. The footman rained a 
succession of smart rat-tat-tats! that 
said, ‘* My lady’s at the door in the 
carriage.” The half-gentleman al- 
ways betrayed himself by commencing 
with an effort at a well-bred and self- 
assured summons of two strokes, which 
invariably died away in a timid, feeble 
rattle, as if the knocker fell from his 
hand by accident, and so you had no 
difficulty in knowing your man, and 
desiring yourself to be denied to him. 
But above all, your familiar friends 
were sure to be known by their knocks. 
Every one in the world has a peculiar 
distinctive mode of performing on a 
door, as he has a peculiar step, or 
voice, or cough, or whistle; and after 
a little time people became acquainted 
with it. What was more common, I 
appeal to every one’s experience, than 
to hear the remark — *‘ There’s my 
husband ”"— or, ‘* there’s Tom,” or 
** Bill; I know his knock”? But who, 
pray, would venture to assert—* Bless 
my heart, that’s my wife come home al- 
already—that’s her ring"? Ten to one, 
’twould turn out to be the laundress, 
or the pot-boy with the servants’ por- 
ter. Ah! I remember how often, in 
my bachelor days, when I have been 
sitting alone over my pint of port in 
the evening, I started with pleasure at 
hearing a round, merry, off-hand clat- 
ter upon the door; and as Susan tript 
up to open it, I have said, ‘“ Susan, 
lay another glass— that’s Mr. Dry- 
lips ;” to which the girl was certain to 
reply, with a smile, “ Yes; sure, sir, 
*tis hisself.’"” Could we have told all 


that, I'd like to know, had he pulled 
one of those unmeaning bells? Not a 
bit of us, And then there was another 
knock that used to come six nights 
out of the seven —a straggling, devil- 
may-care, dissolute sort of a patter. 
What was the reason, pray, that Susan 
always blushed, and got all ofa twitter 
when she heard it? Why, sir, she 
knew as well as if she was looking out 
of the window at him that it was my 
wild, handsome cousin, ** Blake the 
Blazer,” as we used to call him, and 
so the girl had time to be on her 
guard, and look demure. The knocker, 
I verily believe, was the salvation of 
the girl. Had he gained an entrance 
by the instrumentality of a treacherous 
hall-door bell, he would have sprung 
into the girl's arms before she coul 
have had time to bless herself. 

The recollection of all these things 
irritated me. I imprecated the exis- 
tence of the bell; I blessed the memory 
ofthe knocker. The ghost ofthe dear 
departed seemed to rise up before me. 
T saw in fancy the bronzed lion’s face, 
into which it had been configured, with 
the round ring through its mouth, and 
I thought I saw a tear in its iron eye 
as it gazed sorrowfully and upbraid- 
ingly upon me, and seemed to ask why 
I had deposed it, the trusty guardian of 
my house, from its place of honour. 
I could endure no more ; I sprang up 
and exclaimed— 

«Thou shalt be restored to thy an- 
cient rights, thou much-injured knock- 
er. By my manhood, I will screw thee 
up again upon the door, beneath my 
door-plate, and thy pleasant face shall 
grin upon me in my goings out and 
my comings in; and let all the bell- 
hangers in the empire pull thee down 
again if they dare! To-morrow shall 
see thee, like the phcenix, renewed in 
thy strength and thy beauty !”’ 

Alas! Mrs. Smith unexpectedl 
came home on the morrow, ae 
well, there are tongues that are more 
easily set a-going and ring longer than 
the tongues of door-bells ; so I thought 
it better to let the latter wag on, if, 
by so doing, I could keep the former 
silent. And so, if you should give me 
a call, my dear friends, as I hope you 
will do one of those days, you must 
ring the door-bell. 


Mr. John Smith's narrative led to a desultory conversation upon various old- 
world fashions, which the so-called wisdom of this generation had abolished. 
They all agreed that there were many pleasant things, especially in the retired 
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country parts, which one regretted were no longer to be found there; and that 
railroads and steam-boats, if they had improved the social condition much, 
nevertheless had made some inroad on the simplicity and the charm of rustic life. 

«¢ Ah, sir,” said Mr. Joseph Smith, ‘there is such a thing as going too fast 
a-head. When I hear of a man being in advance of his age, it reminds me of 
what the mesmerists, or biologists, or whatever you call them, tell of sending a 
man’s soul out of his body ; and they say that the soul sometimes gets such a 
start a-head that it is next to impossible to get it back again. Upon my word, 
I sometimes wish that those people who are in advance of their age would just 
go a little bit faster, and get out of sight altogether. 

** And so they do sir,” said Mr. John Smith; ‘‘ and where do they go, sir, 
do you suppose ?” 

«I’m blest if I can tell,” said Mr. Joseph. 

«* Why, sir, to the prison or the madhouse, like Roger Bacon and Tasso.” 

** Ay, and served them right,” said the fisherman. ‘* What business had 
the friar to write his ‘ Opus Magum,’ crammed with heresies, or make a brazen 
head full of all sorts of develtries? As to Tasso, he was not only tainted with 
the madness of poetry, but went stark-mad iw love with the Lady Leonora.” 

«« Ah, sir,” sighed Mr. Joseph, ‘‘ worse than these things are likely to come 
to pass. Take my word for it, Temple-bar will shortly be as traditional as old 
Tyburn ; nay, I should not wonder if the next generation should look upon the 
Mayor and Corporation of London as mythical personages as King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table—heigho !” 

«« Come, come, my dear sir, don’t be so low-spirited. _ I'll venture to promise 
you that the glory of Guildhall will last as long as the lordly merchants of Lead- 
enhall-street; and that Gog and Magog shall grin down lovingly upon your 
children’s children. Come, sir, I shall fine you in a song for this lese-majesty of 
sadness.” 

‘© T shall obey your command to the best of my poor ability. You must both 
fill your glasses, and join in the chorus. Ah!” continued Mr. Joseph, as he 
spooned out a glass of smoking punch from his tumbler, “ this is somewhat ir- 
regular. We should have the juice of the grape; but you know we're rough. 
ing it to-night. Ahem! ahem.” 


THE SONG OF THE GLASS, 


BY THE FAT MR, 8-—. 


Come, push round the flagon, each brother, 
But fill bumper-high ere it pass ; 

And while you hob-nob one another, 
I'll sing you * The Song of the Glass.” 


I. 


Once Genius, and Beauty, and Pleasure, 
Sought the Goddess of Art in her shrine ; 
And prayed her to fashion a treasure, 

The brightest her skill could combine. 
Said the Goddess, well pleased at the notion, 
** Most gladly I'll work your behest ; 

From the margin of yonder blue ocean, 
Let each bring the gift that seems best.” 


[* Now, then, gentlemen, chorus, if you please.” And the two others 
chimed in—] 


Chorus—Then push round the flagon, each brother, 
But fill bumper-high ere it pass ; 


And while em } hob-nob one another, 


{ You'll } sing { yo") «The Song of the Glass.” 


us 
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It. 


Beauty fetched from her own ocean-water 
The sea-wraik that lay on the strand ; 
And Pleasure the golden sands brought her 
That he stole from Time's tremulous hands. 
But Genius went pondering and choosing, 
Where gay shells and sea-flowers shine, 
Grasped a sun-lighted wave in his musing, 
And found his hand sparkling with brine. 


Then push round the flagon, &c. 














Ill. 


‘Tis well,” said the Goddess, as smiling, 
Each offering she curiously scanued, 
On her altar mysteriously piling 
The brine, and the wraik, and the sand ; 
Mixing up, with strange spells as she used them, 
Salt, soda, and flint in a mass, 
With the flame of the lightning she fused them, 
And the marvellous compound was—Guass ! 


Then push round the flagon, &e. 























Iv. 
Beauty glanced at the crystal, half frighted, 
or stirring with life it was seen, 

Till gazing, she blushed all delighted, 

As she saw her own image within. : 
*¢ Henceforth,” she exclaimed, ** be thou ever 

The mirror to Beauty most dear ; 
Not from steel, or from silver, or river, 

Is the reflex so lustrous or clear.” 


Then push round the flagon, &c. 


v. 
But Genius the while rent asunder 
A fragment, and raising it high, 
Looked through it, beholding with wonder 
New stars over-clustering the sky. 
With rapture he cried, ‘* Now is given 
To Genius the power divine, 
To draw down the planets from heaven, 
Or roam through the stars where they shine.” 


Then push round the flagon, &c. 



















vI. 
The rest fell to earth—Pleasure caught it— 
Plunged his bowl, ere it cooled, in the mass ; 
To the form of the wine-cup he wrought it, 
And cried, “ Here's the true use of Glass!" 
Then leave, boys, the mirror to woman— 
Through the lens let astronomers blink— 
There's no glass half so dear to a true man 
As the wine-glass when filled to the brink. 


Then push round the flask, each good fellow, 
Let’s capture old Time ere he pass ; 

We'll steal all his sands while he’s mellow, 

And fill with the grape-juice his glass. 
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Mr. Joseph Smith’s song was received as men are always inclined to receive a 
song an hour or so after dinner. After some chat about music, of which that 
gentleman seemed to be a great lover, the plaid-coated gentleman said— 

‘You were speaking some time ago about mesmerism. May I ask, are you 
a believer in it ?” 

“* Well, indeed, 1 don’t know what to say about it. I have seen very strange 
things, and even once I submitted to be operated upon myself, and I protest I 
felt very queerish; but I never allowed a second experiment, though the opera- 
= assured me I was an excellent subject; I have rather a horror of such 
things.” 

_ «If you allow me,” said the other, ‘I will recount to you my own expe- 
riences in mesmerism.” 

« By all means,” said Mr. John Smith. 

Mr. Joseph looked rather uneasy, but said nothing; the other closed his eyes 
for a few minutes, as if collecting his thoughts, and then began :— 


THE DEAD-ALIVE. 


BY THE FISHING MR, 8——., 


Ir was midnight of the 3lst day of 
October, the vigil of All Souls, as I 
read in the 43rd page of the ‘* Chro- 
nicon Magico-Mysticum” of Albertus 
Vanderswillenius, as they have Latin- 
ised the name of the great Dutch psy- 
chologist, the following curious obser- 
vations in the chapter “ de pneumato- 
logia ” :— 

“Talia perpendenti, necnon, mihi 
certum est, quod fons et origo spiritis 
(scil Deus) tam organa spiritualia quam 
corporalia hominibus dedit. Unde 
accidit ut nonnulli, missi in somnis 
tractatione manuum, transgradiuntur 
in statu sxeracews, id est, spiritus eorum 
exsiliunt e corporibus, tanquam via- 
tores exeant hospitio ; et in discursioni- 
bus ejusmodi, anima vite incorporea- 
le fruitur, et organis spiritualibus 
utitur, itaque videt audit que invisibilia 
et in audibilia sensibus corporis, sicut 
animas morientum, angelos, demon- 
osque in wre circumvolitantes 2 

** For heaven sake, my dear sir, give 
us all that in plain English,” said Mr. 
Joseph Smith. 

‘The import of the passage is,” 
continued the narrator, *‘ that in the 
opinion of the author the soul hath her 
organs even as the body hath its 
senses; and that when she expatiates 
forth of her bodily lodging, as doth a 
traveller from an inn, she uses her 
soul-sense, so that she sees and hears 
the multitude ofsoulsthat throng the air 
around—the dying, angels, devils i 

** Lord bless us!” cried Mr, Joseph 
Smith, evidently agitated. 

It was midnight; the wind roared 
in furious gusts round the house, rat- 
tling every bolt and bar, shaking the 


crazy windows, and howling down the 
chimney-flues, as if a legion of evil 
spirits were rushing about and trying 
every mode of entrance, and then yell- 
ing in disappointed rage; and ever, 
between the lulls, sheets of rain came 
plashing against the glass, as if the 
clouds were suddenly ripped open, and 
discharged their contents in one gush, 
The fire had sunk lower and lower, 
and the last log had ceased to emit a 
cheerful flame; then the red glow 
paled away, and the blackness of dark- 
ness crept over the charred wood, 
then, with a dull sound, it sank down 
amid the white ashes for ever. It was 
cold, dark, dreary, desolate; no life 
within that room, save the audible 
pulses of my own heart; no motion 
save that of the flame from the lamp, 
which flickered and swilled wildly in 
the chill current of the night-air, that 
swept fitfully through the lonely room, 
making the shadowsof the old-fashioned 
furniture flutter and move to and fro, 
and change their forms as if they were 
endued with life. And as the gleam- 
ings of the light fell upon that sublime 
and tremendous picture of the Last 
Judgment (it was a rare copy of the 
great Michael Angelo’s chef d'euvre), 
the forms of the angels seemed moved 
as with a ghostly life, and the faces 
and bodies of the evil spirits and lost 
souls appeared as if distorted with 
despair and undying hatred, and wri- 
thing in endless and ever-varying 
agonies. And then I read these mys- 
terious words again, and pondered 
over them, and sought to realise their 
awful meaning. By degrees I felt my 
spiritual life, as it were, contracting 
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and condensing itself—calling in its 
diffused energies into the very “citadel, 
and there concentrating itself in its 
entire power. And as my soul inten- 
sified herself more and more, I felt 
that I transferred my identity more 
and more to her, and withdrew it from 
the body. This last became, so to 
speak, a mere accident of my being — 
a foreign substance with which I had 
but an occasional and temporary exis- 
tence. At first I felt myself, that is 
my soul, curiously wandering about 
through her corporeal mansion. I saw, 
as plainly as the anatomist does, every 
nerve, muscle, and articulation. I[ 
examined the current of the blood, 
the functions of the stomach, the action 
of the heart, the motion of the brain; 
and understood the whole mystery of 
the body as perfectly and as unwonder- 
ingly as the mechanician understands 
the wheels, and springs, and levers, 
which he has put together, and set 
agoing. Then when I had gone all 
round and through the mansion, and 
taken, as it were, an inventory of its 
furniture, and seen that all was right, 
I straightway felt an irresistible desire 
to see it from the outside. First, I 


peeped through the windows; then I 
went to the door, and, finally, I was 
conscious of passing out through the 


portal, One bound, and I was tree— 
free from the body, the door of which 
I left open after me. I hovered in the 
air, a spirit clothed in a spiritual body. 
How wonderful the change! Like 
the diver who rises to the surface, I 
felt the pressure of the grosser atmos- 
phere of corporeity removed, and I 
expanded in an atmosphere so pure, 
so light, so buoyant, so exhilirating, 
that it seemed as if I were plunged 
intoa bath of oxygen. After a moment 
of indescribably delirious pleasure, I 
exercised the proper functions of my 
new existence —that is, I began to 
think. I looked down upon the fleshly 
form in which I had so lately dwelt, 
with somewhat of the feelings with 
which one contemplates the corpse of 
a friend who is newly dead. I felt 
that what lay before me had once 
been very dear to me; that it had 
er. with all my emotions ; 

that it had gone heavily when I was 
in sorrow 5 at i it had rejoiced in my 
joy ; that it had lived, in fact, but for 
me and with me; that it had pined 
and died in my absence, as the light 
dies when the sun is withdrawn. And 
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there now it lay, outstretched, motion- 
less, insensible, inanimate. Then I 
sighed, as one sighs at parting from 
the dead, ere the coffin-lid is screwed 
down; and I went forth alone upon 
my way. 

Alone in the dark, ghostly, tempes- 
tuous night; yet [ had quickly the 
consciousness of not being alone. By 
degrees I became accustomed to the 
spirit-world in which I moved, as the 
eyes of one who is suddenly thrust 
from light into darkness become able 
to distinguish objects. In every direc- 
tion jets of pale, odylic light were pro- 
jected from the earth, somewhat as 
sparks are thrown off from the cylinder 
of an electrifying machine. These, I 
was conscious, were the souls that at 
each moment were taking their flight 
for ever from the corpse-homes in 
which they had been dwelling. In 
some places the mass of light was 
dense and continuous, and these spots 
I found were greater cities. 1 looked 
more closely into them, and I could 
then discover that the intensity of the 
light varied greatly. Here it came up 
in a compact mass from lazar-houses 
and stifling, filthy lanes and courts by 
the fetid river-side. Up out of the 
water itself I saw a pale, thin flame 
flicker mournfully, just where a mo- 
ment before I had heard a sullen 
plunge, and the next instant I beheld 
a whitish garment floating on the 
stream. I shuddered as I gazed on 
the corse of a fair, young girl, with 
her long light tresses of silken hair 
streaming upon the black, sullen water. 
I read in a moment all the misery of 
her life, the mystery of her death: 
"twas the story of sin and sorrow, told 
with such inimitable pathos by Hood— 


“‘One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death! 


“Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair ! 
‘Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 


“ Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins with her Saviour.” 
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And along the lordly squares, and 
through the dense streets, many a 
spirit -light passed upwards ; — the 
young and the old, the gay and the 
sorrowful, the hopeful and those with- 
out hope—some with difficulty escaping 
from the earth-coil, as if they had been 
long struggling for freedom — some 
starting forth — as if upon a 
sudden summons. In a foul den I 
heard a stifled shriek, and struggling, 
and curses; and I saw a strong, full 
flame, as if impetuously expelled 
through the crashed skull of a mur- 
dered man. I fled away to the country 
through the suburbs; but on my way 
I heard the moaning of children, as if 
through gurgling blood, and I saw the 
souls of six little ones, slain by their 
own mother, pass into the night. 

Far—far away, in a moment of time, 
and I.was by the banks of a deep and 
broad river. Upon its right bank rose 
a small town strongly fortified, and the 
towers, and walls, and bastions loomed 
heavily in the dark night. There was 
a deep, deep stillness around it; so 
still that I heard the sullen rolling of 
the river as it passed by. Ina mo- 
ment there was a flame, as from many 
furnaces, that lit up the landscape, and 
I saw armed hosts beleaguering that 
fortress round about, and brave men 
lining the towers, and on the battle. 
ments. Then came the roar of the can- 
non of the besiegers, breaking the 
solemn silence, and the quick reply of 
artillery and musket from the besieged ; 
and the battle raged, and pale ghost- 
flames flitted upwards continually, and 
within the fort the light of one gallant 
soul fluttered, as though it would leave 
his body, and I knew that, ere many 
weeks, they would mourn the hero in 
his green island-home. Lo! while 
they fought in that lurid light, the 
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earth was shaken with a rumbling noise, 
and then came a booming bellow, as 
of thunder ; but it was not the thunder 
of heaven, but rather as if it had burst 
in hell, and rolled up through the riven 
earth, to mock the might of God’s 
majesty. ‘The torn soil was flung up 
high into the air from the exploded 
mine, and fell back to earth in a hot 
shower of stones; but it fell not on 
those towers, for it was heaved back- 
wards upon those whose hands had 
fired the match, and it rent and killed 
them by thousands, so that their spirits 
passed out of that carnage like a sea 
of flame. Then I saw the gates of the 
town thrown open, and the besiegers 
sallied forth, and they slew their foes in 
the midst of their confusion and terror, 
till they drove them before them as 
sheep fly before the lion; and, as I 
bent down, I felt the choking smoke 
and the hot flame penetrate my spi- 
ritual essence with a sense of intoler- 
able discomfort. I sank down for 
relief into the deep stream, and felt its 
waters dash about me, as a voice, as 
of one whom I had known in the flesh, 
cried out— 

*¢ Oh, dear !—oh, dear !—oh, dear! 
I often said it would come to this, if 
you would persist in reading in bed.” 

There stood Bridget beside me with 
the water-jug in her hand, which she 
had just emptied upon the flaming 
curtain with such good effect that she 
had extinguished the flame, and almost 
drowned the sleeper. 

«My dear, Bridget,” I sobbed, 
‘¢this is most unfortunate ; I must 
have fallen asleep while reading ‘ Al- 
bertus Vanderswillenius,’ ” 

** Ay, to be sure, you did. One 
would think you sat up long enough 
reading about the siege of Silistria, 
before you went to bed.” 


As the narrator concluded, he looked up. Mr. John Smith had a smile on 
his face; Mr. Joseph Smith’s countenance was motionless ; his mouth was open, 
his eyes staring, and he had an expression of horror, wonder and stupor blent 


together. 


** Comatose,” whispered Mr. John Smith. 
** Hypnotised,” replied the other, in the same tone. 


‘* Both,” responded the former. 


** And something in addition,” added the latter, pointing to the empty tum- 


bler of Mr. Joseph Smith. 


** Come, we may as well finish him off.” 


Thereupon the gow rose up, and made sundry passes with his open palms, 


close to Mr. Josep 
the stomach. 


Smith’s person, beginnin 
In a few minutes the eyelids closed, the head fell forward upon 


at the head and down towards 


the breast, and Mr. Joseph Smith was sleeping, as the old phrase used to have it, 


as soundly as a watchman. 
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«* Dear me,” said the operator, looking at his watch, ‘¢’tis just twelve o’clock ; 
how pleasantly the night passed over.” 

‘* Ay, indeed,” replied Mr. John Smith, with a yawn; I think ’tis time for us 
to see about beds. But how are we to manage? There are but two beds inside 
here ;” and he drew back the curtain that separated from the little parlour an 
alcove, in which were two small beds, 

‘«¢ Oh, as for that matter, you can take one and I the other; as for our friend 
here, you might hang him up from one of the kitchen hooks by the waistband of 
his trousers.” 

** Faith, I believe so. Well, then, here goes for a turn in.” 


CHAP. Ill.—-HOW THEY ALL WENT THEIR WAYS NEXT MORNING. 


Axovt five o'clock on the following morning, the gentleman of the shepherd's 
plaid arose, and stepping into the little parlour, opened the windows. ’Iwas a 
glorious morning; the whole heaven was glowing in the sunlight, and the 
landscape laughed out as cheerily as if no rain had ever fallen to dash its bright- 
ness. From the window one could see the distant peaks of the Twelve Pins, 
upon which the sun was now shining, and the whole range of the Maam hills 
was just catching the glow, while the valley beneath still looked dim and drowsy 
as the white vapour was slowly exhaling from the ground, and creeping upwards 
along the hill-side. The man was apparently a lover of nature, for he stood long 
at the window, admiring the scene. Then surveying the room, and perceiving 
Mr. Joseph Smith still sleeping profoundly, he returned to the alcove, and 
touching the occupant of the other bed, said, in a low voice— 

“I am going to have astroll in the morning air; just assist me to lift our 
friend outside into my bed to finish his nap.” 

Mr. John Smith arose, and they carefully lifted Mr. Joseph Smith, and de- 
posited him in the bed, without that gentleman being in the least disturbed by 
the operation. Mr. John Smith then returned to resume his sleep, and the other 
made a hasty toilette, and stept out into the kitchen. 

They knock up a capital breakfast for you at Flynn’s Halfway House—fried 
bacon and egys, fish, tea, coffee, and excellent hot cake. The three gentlemen 
were seated at such a breakfast as this about eight o’clock. Mr. John Smith looked 
uncommonly fresh and lively, and addressed himself to the good fare with a fa- 
mous appetite. Mr. Joseph Smith looked a little ** seedy,” and seemed rather 
** peckish” in the way of eating. The other gentleman had nothing particular 
to say for himself. 

*¢ Well, what an uncommonly pleasant night we had of it to be sure, said Mr. 
John Smith, as he came to a momentary pause. 

* Very,” said the one ig ‘«* My dear sir, you are not making any way 
this morning. May I trouble you for another slice of bacon and an egg.” 

*‘ Well, I can’t say that I am inclined to do justice to our host’s viands,” re- 
plied Mr. Joseph. 

*¢ Ah, perhaps you did not sleep well last night ?” 

«* Oh, yes, I slept like a top; but, to tell you the truth, I don’t know exactly 
how I got into bed.” 

** Oh, you took yourself to your repose the first of us all.” 

«* And by that means deprived you of your chance of getting one of the twa 
beds: we ought to have tossed up for them.” 

“ ar don’t mention it, my dear sir. I slept as well as if I had been in bed 
the whole night, though, I confess, it is not desirable to lie in one’s clothes if it 
can be helped.” 

‘“« No, indeed,” said Mr. Joseph, with a confused look, which neither of his 
companions appeared to notice. 

All pleasure must come to an end, and therefore the breakfast was at last 
finished ; then came the supplemental pleasure of paying the bill, which likewise 
came to an end. 

«* Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Joseph Smith, ‘* what are your routes to-day ? 
I'm going to Cleggan to see my friend Twining’s improvements. I hear he has 
done a vast deal in these parts.” 
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*« You have heard but the truth. The energy and judgment of Mr. Twining, 
added to the ability which his large means afford, have done much for the dis- 
trict in which happily he has become a proprietor. For myself, I shall stroll 
through the mountain-pass over to Kylmore.” 

** And I,” said Mr. John Smith,” must go to Clifden.” 

«‘Then,” said Mr. Joseph, “we are all destined to part here; but, as our 
worthy friend and namesake said last night, I hope we may yet spend many 
pleasant evenings together. Here is my card, gentlemen, and when either of 
you shall be in London I trust you will not forget to call upon Joseph Foster 
Smith. You will find me in the morning at Leadenhall-street, or if you drop 
in at Bayswater-terrace about seven o’clock any day, you shall be more welcome 
still.” 

The cards were received with due acknowledgments by the two others, when 
Mr. John Smith said— , 

‘* Here’s my card ; and whenever either of you knock—I mean ring—at my 
door, —— street, St. James’s, John Frederick Smith will be heartily glad to 
see you.” 

By this time the third gentleman had slung his fishing-basket on his back and 
taken up his rod and net. He paused a moment, and then said— 

‘* My dear friends, I lead but a lonely sort of a life in a retired part of the 
country; but should either of you make the tour of our southern counties, which 
I strongly advise you to do, and that chance should bring you near my residence, 
I shall be delighted to see you.” 

He shook each warmly by the hand as he gave him his card, and then passed 
from the room. 

It so happened, however, that he loitered a moment in the kitchen, and while 
so doing, he could not avoid hearing the observations of those he had just left. 

«A capital fellow, that,” said Mr. Joseph Smith. ‘I don’t know when I 
met a better of the name.” 

** What name ?” asked the other. 

*¢ Smith, to be sure.” 

«* Why, look at the card in your hand.” 

Mr. Joseph Smith did so, and they stared at each other, and then they burst 
out laughing— 

«Mr. JonaTHaN Frexe Siinessy, Carrigbawn.” 

*¢Do you know who he is?” asked Mr. Joseph. 

«« I’ve a notion I heard the name before,” said Mr. John. ‘‘ The fact of it is, 
my dear sir, I’m greatly afraid your friends in Leadenhall-street may hear of 
your having sung a good song in the wilds of Galway.” 

« And,” retorted the other, “Mrs, Smith may learn your notions of bache- 
lor’s life.” 

** Well, it can’t be helped now. At all events the worst he can tell is, how we 
made a night of it in the far west.” 
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THE SLAVE TRADE, FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


Tr is wise to recall to memory, now and 
then, the parable of the two knights 
and the double shield. Most subjects 
upon which men can employ their 
thoughts have two sides; and though 
one of them may be formed neither of 
gold nor of silver, but of pewter, or of 
something else still more vile, yet it 
may be an advantage to be acquainted 
even with that fact. No doubt it is 
much easier to form an opinion upon 
any topic, when we take care not to 
view it in more than one aspect; and 
this plan may find some favour in these 
days of cheap and easy knowledge. 
Nevertheless, we boldly maintain our 
first position, and do not despair of 
finding many readers who will concur 
with us in acknowledging the sound- 
ness of the moral of the old fable. 
Some, also, we venture to expect, will 
admit that, among subjects which pre- 
sent not merely two, but many sides, 
is that of the slave trade, the abolition 
of which philanthropic enthusiasts have 
at all times found so easy to project, 
and so difficult to accomplish. Of 
every particular of the case that can be 
seen through ‘“ Uncle Tom's” specta- 
cles, the English public is, no doubt, 
well informed ; ft the celebrated ad- 
dress of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and her many thousands of the women 
of England, to their sisters, the women 
of the United States of America, has 
shown plainly enough what short work 
English feeling would make with the 
*‘common crime and common disho- 
nour” of the two nations. Neverthe- 
less, acting upon the principle we have 
recommended above, we venture to 
bring under the notice of our readers 
another phase of the matter which has 
not been taken cognizance of by the 
female friends of the negro, and has 
epparently been overlooked by some 
of the most forward of our male Aboli- 
tionists, doubtless in the ardour of 
their pursuit of the great object in 
view. We must premise, however, 
that we are by no means bent upon 
beguiling this dull autumnal season 


with a treatise upon slavery in general, 
or even upon rousing the public spirit 
from the narcotic influence of the Rus- 
sian war, by the enlivening incidents 
of a Yankee Abolitionist sortie into the 
Nebraska territory. Our object is 
merely to show how an _ intelligent 
American may see this subject from a 
point of view very different from that 
chosen by Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and our English philanthropists, and 
yet be, perhaps, as sincere an enemy 
of slavery and the slave trade as any 
one of them. No one, indeed, that we 
know of, now-a-days, ventures to pro- 
fess himself an advocate of either the 
one or the other. In truth, the ques- 
tions uppermost in the mind of every 
calm thinker are constantly — ‘* How 
can the slave trade be most effectually 
abolished? How can the slave be most 
securely and speedily set free?” But 
it by no means certainly follows that 
every one will admit that the mode of 
solving these questions, adopted by 
England twenty years ago, would be 
safe and suitable for the solution of 
the more complicated and difficult 
problem now under consideration in 
the United States. The number of 
slaves in the American Union in 1850, 
was above three and a-half millions; 
those emancipated in the whole of the 
British possessions in 1834, were under 
800,000. ‘These facts alone very ma- 
terially vary the two cases; but an 
American writer,* whose speculations 
have lately fallen under our eye, ex- 
plores the subject to a greater depth ; 
and, examining the causes of slavery, 
determines (to his own satisfaction at 
least) that it has not been abolished, 
even within British bounds, by the 
English Act of Emancipation, and that 
it must subsist and grow throughout 
the world as far as English influence 
extends, so long as the commercial 
policy of England shall retain its pre- 
sent character. We do not profess to 
be converts to all Mr. Carey’s views, 
and we own to some doubts as to the 
logical soundness of many of his argu- 
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ments; but our political philosophy is 
of the eclectic school, and we may not 
refuse to accept a truth, either because 
it is not set before us in the technical 
form of a legitimate conclusion, or be- 
cause its distinctness may be impaired 
by a crowd of concomitant fallacies. 

e love, too, to examine both sides of 
every shield; and we see no harm in 
turning that now in our hands for the 
benefit of some of our respected fellow- 
countrymen, who seem occasionally to 
forget that ‘there be livers out of 
Britain.” It will no doubt be a 
strange surprise to many of those who 
have been long admiring their own re- 
flection in the act of embracing ‘‘a 
man and a brother” black as ebony, 
to be shown, by a simple turning of the 
mirror, a counterfeit presentment of 
the same image ruthlessly tearing Uncle 
Tom from his peaceful though servile 
Northern home, or, vampire-like, drain- 
ing the life-blood of a coolie immi- 
e amid the cane-pieces of Jamaica. 

et no less frightful than this is the 
picture of the slave-trade, as shown to 
us from the American point of view, 
which we propose now very slightly to 
sketch out. 

The root of slavery, black and 
white, is, we are told, the commercial 
policy of England, which, “adverse to 
the civilisation and the freedom, not 
only of the negro race, but of mankind 
at large, seeks to make of herself a 
great workshop, and necessarily, of 
all the rest of the world one great 
farm.” The proposition is startling, 
and not the less so, that the primary 
design ascribed to England, and to 
the carrying out of which so unhappy 
a consequence is attributed, has really 
been the ruling idea of the most active 
and successful of our politicians of late 
years. We do not ask Mr. Cobden 
to admit that his unadorned but tri- 
umphant eloquence has barbarised and 
enslaved, howeverit may have charmed, 
the world ; but he will not deny that its 
theme has been the wisdom and neces. 
sity of drawing food from every quar- 
ter of the globe for the supply of the 
workers of England. Free trade has 
so operated, says Mr. Carey, and in 
the course of its operation a quasi sla. 
very has been imposed upon every na- 
tion within the sphere of its influence ; 
the chains have been rivetted upon 
the American negro of the United 
States, and the domestic slave trade 
of America has been stimulated and 


extended. The argument upon which 
these conclusions are based is easily 
stated, when stripped of the illustra- 
tions with which it is profusely gar- 
nished. ‘The earth is the sole pro- 
ducer, and agriculture, consequently, 
the basis of all wealth, From the earth 
man extracts corn and cotton, which 
he can change in form and place—but 
there his power ends; he cannot add 
to their quantity, except by means of 
the art of cultivation. The higher 
the degree of proficiency attained in 
that art, the greater, therefore, will 
be the produce of the material of 
wealth; but, on the other hand, the 
surplus rude produce of the land, after 
the personal wants of the cultivators 
have been supplied, possesses no value 
until it be subjected to the skill of the 
manufacturer. ‘Thus the conditions 
desirable come to be such as shall be 
favourable to the largest production 
from the land, and to the easiest sub- 
jection of the produce to the hand of 
the artisan. Both will be attained, 
more or less completely, in proportion 
to the approximation or separation of 
the seats of agriculture and manufac. 
ture with regard to each other. When 
manufacturers settle in the neighbour- 
hood of fertile and well furmed lands 
“they (in the words of Adam Smith) 
give a new value to the surplus part 
of the rude produce, by saving the 
expense of carrying it to the water- 
side, or to some distant market; 
and they furnish the cultivators with 
something in exchange for it, that is 
either useful or agreeable to them, 
upon easier terms than they could 
have obtained it before. The culti- 
vators get a better price for their sur. 
plus produce, and can purchase cheap- 
er other conveniencies which they have 
occasion for. They are thus both en- 
couraged and enabled to increase this 
surplus produce by a further improve- 
ment and better cultivation of the 
land; and as the fertility of the land 
has given birth to the manufacture, so 
the progress of the manufacture reacts 
upon the land, and increases still fur. 
ther its fertility. The manufacturers 
first supply the neighbourhood, and 
afterwards, as their work improves 
and refines, more distant markets. 
For, though neither the rude produce, 
nor even the coarse manufacture, 
could, without the greatest difficulty, 
support the expense of a considerable 
land carriage, the refined and im. 
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proved manufacture easily may. Ina 
small bulk it frequently contains the 
price of a great quantity of the raw 
produce. A piece of fine cloth, for 
example, which weighs only eighty 
pounds, contains in it the price, not 
only of eighty pounds of wool, but 
sometimes of several thousand pounds, 
weight of corn, the maintenance of the 
different working people, and of their 
immediate employers. The corn, which 
could with difficulty have been carried 
abroad inits own shape, isin thismanner 
virtually exported in that of the com- 
plete manufacture, and may easily be 
sent to the remotest corners of the 
world.” ‘Thus, the more wheat raised 
and the more cloth made, the greater 
will be the demand for labour, the 
higher the wages of the labourer ; and 
the more sought for, and the better 

aid the labourer is, the more free is 

e. An exclusively agricultural po- 
pulation must be poor, because the 
market for their surplus produce is 
distant; being poor they are dependent, 
and bound to the soil. An exclusively 
manufacturing population cannot be 
rich and free, because the cost of the 
raw material upon which their labour 
is to be exercised is enhanced by the 
expense of carriage, and because the 
market for their produce must also be 
distant. But the policy of England— 
of mixed free trade and protection— 
tends to draw all the surplus raw pro- 
duce of the earth into her own he, 
and to force all other nations to sup- 
ply their wants of manufactures at her 
own shop ; thus impoverishing and en- 
slaving the families of the world, and 
preventing her own artisans from be- 
coming rich and free ; and thus is the 
England of Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
the great author and promoter of the 
slave trade, domestic and foreign.— 
Q.E.D. 

The conclusion may seem tobe hastily 
arrived at; but some of the facts upon 
which the steps of the argument are 
laid are curious and worthy of atten- 
tion, for their intrinsic value if not for 
the effect they may be expected to 
produce upon the ci-devant members 
of the Anti-Corn Law League. ‘The 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States may be fairly estimated by the 
wig aimee of its raw cotton retained 
for domestic use as contrasted with the 


pa a of the material exported ; and 
that stands but as one to five in a 
comparison with the exports to the 
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whole world, and as two to seven in a 
comparison with those to Great Britain 
alone. In the year 1849 a thousand 
and some odd millions of pounds’ 
weight of raw cotton were exported 
from the Union, of which more than 
seven hundred millions were received 
by Great Britain. The consumption 
in the different manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the whole Union during 
the same year is believed (according 
to Mr. M‘Culloch) to have amounted to 
about two hundred thousand pounds. 
With this enormous quantity of raw 
material for the labour of the factory 
hands of England, a corresponding 
store of food was transmitted for their 
support. Great Britain’s share of the 
bread-stuff of the United States, in the 
year 1849, was close upon a million of 
barrels of flour, upwards of a million 
of bushels of wheat, and more than 
twelve millions of bushels of Indian 
corn — in round figures a_ twelve 
month's food for nearly two millions 
of people. But it is a strange fact, 
that this monster development of a 
market does not seem to have had the 
effect of inducing a more careful cul- 
tivation, or of improving the system of 
agriculture ; and, coincidently with it, 
there has been an extensive emigration 
from the older States. The average 
return of wheat, even in the State of 
New York, is not more than fourteen 
bushels per acre, while in Virginia it 
is only six or seven bushels, against 
thirty or thirty-two as the average 
produce of the like crop in England. 
** The wheat-exporting capabilities of 
the Union,” says Mr. Johnston, in his 
*¢ Notes on North America,” ‘are les- 
sening, rather than increasing. . . . 
The virgin soils are already, to a con- 
siderable extent, exhausted of their 
fruitfulness, and a comparatively ex- 
pensive culture, likely to make corn 
more costly, must be adopted if their 
productiveness is to be brought back 
and maintained.” As this exhaustion 
of the soil proceeds, farmers migrate 
to seek fresher lands and a better crop 
elsewhere ; and thus, while the Union 
at large doubles its population every 
twenty-five years, the increase in some 
of the old States is very slow. New 
York increased ten-fold in sixty years, 
while Virginia barely doubled in the 
same period. The population of North 
Carolina did not double in sixty years ; 
that of Iowa was multiplied by ten in 
a single decade. ‘ There is, in fact 
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(as Mr. M‘Culloch observes), a con- 
stant emigration current setting from 
the Eastern to the Western States ;” 
and the explanation of the phenome- 
non is, according to Mr. Carey, to be 
found in the maxim, that “a nation 
which commences by exporting food 
will end by exporting men.” It is 
certain that men are largely exported 
from the older States in quest oP mart 
fertile lands, and the theory proposed 
is, that the exhaustion of the soil has 
been occasioned by the substitution of 
a foreign instead of a home market for 
its products; that in the former they 
are consumed, and make no return to 
their parent earth, while their con- 
sumption at home by a population 
non-agricultural and, consequently, su- 
pernumerary to that of a purely agri- 
cultural district, would, at the same 
time, stimulate cultivation and afford 
the means of improving its character. 
The prices of a market close at hand 
are more remunerative to the farmer 
than those including the cost of a long 
transit: a more extended rotation of 
crops is thereby invited ; and the ma- 
terial for recruiting the principles of 
fertility in the soil is supplied in greater 
abundance and cheaper. Practically, 
the North American farmer is limited 
to the cultivation of grain, cotton, and 
tobacco, by the circumstance of his 
market being in Europe. Were his 
raw cotton worked up by artisans 
living close to him, he would be forced 
by the demands of the home market to 
grow green crops and to feed cattle: 
he would thereby both rest and re- 
plenish his land. As it is, the soil is 
worked without intermission or manure 
until it is exhausted, and then new 

round is sought out, to be dealt with 
in like manner. Thus “the greater 
the tendency to exhaustion, the greater 
is the pro-slavery feeling. ‘The man 
who exhausts his land attaches to it 
but little value, and he abandons it; 
but he attaches much value to the 
slave whom he can carry away with 
him.” But more than this, the slave- 
holding farmer of an exhausted soil, 
if he cannot or will not abandon it, 
finds the most remunerative crop he 
can raise to be human stock, and thus, 
the Virginian proprietor having begun 
by raising tobacco, cotton, wheat for 
exportation, ends by breeding and ex- 
porting slaves— 

‘* The more the planter is forced to depend 
upon tobacco, the lower will be its price 
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abroad, and the more he must exhaust his 
land. The more rapid the exhaustion, the 
more must be the tendency to emigrate. 
The more the necessity of depending exclu- 
sively on wheat, the greater the necessity 
for making a market for it by raising 
slaves for sale; and in several of the older 
Southern States the planter now makes 
nothing but what results from the increase 
of stock. The Virginian would manufac. 
ture his corn and his wheat into cloth, or 
into coal and iron, if he could$ but this he 
cannot do, although close to the producer of 
cotton, and occupying a land abounding in 
all the raw materials of which machinery is 
composed; and having, too, abundant la- 
bour power that runs to waste. Why he can- 
not do it is, that England follows the advice 
of Mr. Huskisson, and cheapens labour, with 
a view to prevent other nations from follow- 
ing the advice of Adam Smith, The whole 
energies of the state are, therefore, given to 
the raising of tobacco and corn, both of which 
must go abroad; and as the latter cannot 
travel profitably in its rude state, it requires 
to be manufactured ; and the only branch 
of manufacture permitted to the Virginian is 
that of negroes, and hence it is that their 
export is so large, and that cotton is so 
cheap.” 


The bete noir of your true American 
is, of course, England ; and to the de- 
termination of England to make of 
herself the workshop of the world, and 
of the whole world beside one draw- 
farm from whence to feed her work- 
men, is traceable, in the American 
mind, the cause why the citizen of the 
Southern States cannot open mines, 
erect furnaces, smelt iron, forge ma- 
chinery, and build mills. If there was 
no free import into England for corn, 
he could do all these acts, and induce 
their consequences, in an increase of 
the home demand for the products of 
the soil, and in a multiplication of the 
products themselves. ‘The land would 
then become more valuable, and, as 
population should increase, would be- 
come more divided. The cost of rais- 
ing slaves would be increased, and 
that description of stock would cease 
to beremunerative. ‘* The little black 
cultivator of cabbages and potatoes 
would then be seen taking the place of 
the poor white owner of large bodies of 
exhausted land, and thus would the 
negro tend toward freedom as his 
master became enriched.” It would 
be altogether beside our present pur- 
pose to enter upon a discussion of Pree 
Trade, either in its sentimental or 
commercial relations. We shall not 
attempt to examine the question either 
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as ‘‘men and brethren,” or as specu- ” and foundries, were closed; free citi- 


lators in cotton or corn, and therefore 
it is as unnecessary for us to sustain 
the right of the English legislating 
manufacturer to do what he likes with 
his own, or with that of any one else 
who will allow him, as it is to impugn 
the free-born American's right to allow 
English or other men to take from him 
that which he can keep. Our less 
ambitious object is to amuse our read- 
ers with a peep at both sides of this 
shield; and truly the variation in the 
description of it as seen by the ‘¢ native 
American” Protectionist and the Bri- 
tish Free Trader, is amusing enough. 
Beginning from the beginning, the 
American, of course, traces the origin 
of slavery in the United States to the 
colonial policy of Great Britain, which 
in 1710 produced a resolution of the 
House of Commons, that ‘ the erect- 
ing of manufactories in the colonies 
had a tendency to lessen their depen- 
dence on Great Britain.” Its growth 
he follows through a course of legisla- 
tion directed in accordance with the 
spirit of that resolution and of the ce- 
lebrated declaration of Lord Chatham, 
to prevent a horse-shoe or a hob-nail 
from being made by the colonists for 
themselves. In 1732, the exportation 
of hats from one North American pro- 
vince to another was prohibited, and 
the number of apprentices to be taken 
by hatters was limited; in 1750, the 
erection of iron-mills was prohibited ; 
in 1765, the emigration of artisans to 
the colonies was forbidden; in 1781, 
82, and ’85, it was made unlawful to 
export to them woollen or cotton, or 
iron and steel- making machinery ; 
and in 1799, colliers were prevented 
from seeking their fortunes in the new 
empire. It was not unnatural that 
such restrictions as these should be met 
by counter-restrictions in the shape of 
protective duties ; and that policy was 
adopted by the Americans, and carried 


out, until (as Mr. Carey thinks, in an- 


unlucky hour) the ‘ compromise” 
tariff was adopted in 1832, and by it 
was introduced the principle of a pro- 
gressive reduction of import duties, 
until a common point of twenty per 
cent. ad valorem should be reached, at 
which they were intended in future to 
stand, with a view to revenue only, 
No sooner was this step taken, says the 
** native American,” than the growth of 
manufacturing industry was stopped ; 
cotton and woollen mil!s, and furnaces, 





zens were enslaved by their want of 
employment and food, and a brisk do- 
mestic traffic in slaves rapidly sprung 
up. ‘Throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land, there was an 
universal cry of ‘ Give me work; make 
yor own terms— myself and family 

ave nothing to eat;' and the conse- 
quence of this approach towards slavery 
was so great a diminution in the con- 
sumption of food that the prices at 
which it was exported to foreign coun- 
tries were lower than they had been 
for many years; and thus it was that 
the farmer paid for the system which 
had diminished the freedom of the la- 
bourer and the artisan.” Then pro- 
tection was re-established; the tariff 
act of 1842, by which high duties were 
again imposed upon many articles of 
import, was passed, and ‘* wages rose, 
and they rose in every department of 
labour ; the evidence of which is to be 
found in the fact that the consumption 
of food and fuel greatly increased, 
while that of cloth almost doubled, 
and that of iron trebled, in the short 
period of five years.” In an inverse 
ratio with this prosperity, Mr. Carey 
says (we cannot say we think he ad- 
duces facts to prove his assertion), the 
domestie slave trade declined ; again 
to spring into activity when, in 1846, 
the American “legislators were smitten 
with a love of the system called Free 
Trade. They were of opinion that 
America was, by right, an agricultural 
nation, and that the true way to pro- 
duce competition for the purchase of 
labour was to resolve the whole nation 
into a body of farmers; and the tariff 
of 1842 was repealed.” Then English 
wares being forced, by their compa- 
rative cheapness, into the American 
market, food and cotton were forced 
out to pay for them, land was exhaust- 
ed by béing devoted exclusively to the 
produce of these exportable crops, free 
labour was cheapened by the diminu- 
tion of home manufactures, and slave- 
raising was stimulated by the demand 
created for slave labour in Texas, 
Arkansas, and the other new cotton 
and corn-growing States. Thus is the 
rape of Uncle Tom from his peaceful 
and happy hearth, and his sacrifice 
under the brutal hands of Simon Le- 
gree, brought home to the doors of 
Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Wilson, 
and their associate philanthropists of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
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Most of the broad facts in this chain 
are undeniably true ; but they will be 
found to lead to a different conclusion, 
when examined from the other side of 
the shield. The Free- Traders (we may 
take Mr. M‘Culloch as a trustworthy 
exponent of their opinions) admit that 
the American protective system had 
the effect of diverting a certain amount 
of the national capital from the pro- 
duction of cotton, breadstuffs, and to- 
bacco—the equivalents sent to foreign- 
ers in payment of manufactured goods— 
to the direct production of these goods 
themselves. They proclaim the con- 
tinuous exhaustion of the lands by the 
encouraged production of these export- 
able commodities. They affirm that 
it is a contradiction and an absurdity 
to suppose that free settlers could con- 
tinue the cultivation of the Southern 
States on the same scale and with the 
same vigour that it is now conducted 
*¢ without the aid of slaves of one kind 
or other;” and, not doubting for a 
moment that agriculture must, for a long 
series of years, be the most eo wyery 
species of »mployment in which the citi- 
zens of America can engage, they pro- 
nounce authoritatively that cultivation 
could not have been ‘‘ carried to near 
its present extent in Louisiana, Alaba- 
ma, and other states of the Union, but 
for their all but unlimited command of 
slave-labour.” Argal, says the ‘na- 
tive American,” a free trade which en- 
courages and stimulates a branch of 

riculture that cannot be carried on 
without slaves, is a promoter of slavery 
and the slave-trade. Argal, says the 
British man and brother, while “we 
venture to implore your aid, O Ameri- 
cans! to wipe away our common crime 
and our common dishonour,” to abolish 
that slavery in the institution of which 
we humbly confess our complicity, no 
one who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the condition of America can 
doubt that a system of protection, 
which should discourage that cultiva- 
tion of exportable products in which 
slavery is a necessity, ‘is plainly to 
force a portion of the industry and ca- 

ital of the country into businesses in 
which it will be least productive.” 

These conclusions are, as we have 
said, different, although by no means 
inconsistent. It may be that freedom 
of trade is not synonymous with free- 
dom of labour; and it may also be 
that those businesses in which slave- 
labour is required are not the least 
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productive. If both inferences may be 
drawn legitimately from the premises, 
it must remain with free-trade Aboli- 
tionists to strike a balance between 
morality and commerce. The question 
may be doubled up with that vexed 
one between slave-raised and free- 
grown sugar. It involves, like the 
Abbess of Quedlinbourg’s placket-holes, 
a case of conscie.ice, and upon it we 
do not presume to decide. It may not 
be amiss, however, in passing, to con- 
tribute such aid to the solution of the 
problem, as is contained in the follow- 
ing practical commentary upon an 
actual result of British philanthropy, 
which was no doubt represented in 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s mind, when he re- 
ferred to the absolute necessity in tro- 
pical cultivation for the aid of slaves of 
one kind or other. The following is an 
extract from the correspondence of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, quoted 
by Mr. Carey :— 


“ Havanna, Feb. 11, 1853. 

“ On the morning of the 7th arrived, from 
Amoa, Singapore, and Jamaica, the British 
ship, Panama, Fisher, 522 tons, 151 days’ 
passage, with 261 Asiatics (coolies) on 
board, to be introduced to the labour of the 
island, purchased for a service of four years. 
The loss on the passage was a considerable 
per-centage, being ninety thrown overboard. 
The speculators in this material are Messrs. 
Viloldo, Wardrop and Co., who have per- 
mission of the Government to cover 5,000 
subjects. The cargo is yet held in quaran- 
tine. 

“On the 8th instant, arrived, from Amoa 
and St. Helena, the ship Blenheim, Molison, 
808 tons, 104 days’ passage, bringing to the 
same consignees 412 coolies. Died on the 
voyage, 38.” 


It will scarcely be necessary for us 
to inform our readers that the remedy 
for slavery and the slave-trade recom- 
mended by the native American, is 
that indicated in his view of the causes 


of the malady. He would restore pro- 
tection to native manufacturing indus- 
try everywhere, and thus, as he thinks, 
bring the loom and the anvil in close 
propinquity to the plough. ‘It is need- 
ed to raise the cost of man by raising 
the price of food; and that is to be 
done by bringing the farmer's market 
to his door, and thus giving value to 
labour and land. Let the people of 
Maryland, and Virginia, Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee be enabled 
to bring into activity their vast trea- 
sures of coal and iron ore, and to 
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render uséful their immense water- 
powers — free the masters from their 
sresent dependence on distant markets, 
in which they mus¢ sell all they pro- 
duce, and must buy all they consume, 
and the negro slave becomes free, by 
virtue of the same great law that in 
past times has freed the serf of Eng- 
land, and is now freeing the serf of 
Russia. In all countries of the world 
man has become free as land has ac- 
quired value, and as its owners have 
been enriched ; and in all man has be- 
come enslaved as land has lost its value, 
and its owners have been impoverish- 
ed.” To increase the cost of raising 
slaves would, it is anticipated, abolish 
slavery; ‘because the value of the 
land and its produce grows more ra- 
pidly than the value of that portion of 
the negro’s powers that can be obtained 
from him as a slave, that is, without 
the payment of wages.” Thus— 


** Money, that, like the sword of kings, 
Ts the last reason of all things," 
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is to be the final arbiter of the negro’s 
fate ; and so, no doubt, it will; and 
of the question of free-trade and pro- 
tection also, let the advocate of each 
argue ever so wisely. If the views of 
Mr. C arey be correct, the progressive 
exhaustion of the American soil will in 
the end be found to be more than a 
match for any tariff, home or foreign; 
and even at this moment, we believe, 
it is the opinion of many competent 
judges, that the power of exporting 
products of the soil has arrived at & 
point somewhat beyond its zenith in 
the United States. Whenever there 
shall be a serious diminution in the 
quantity of exportable corn, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, there will be a dimi- 
nution in imported calicoes and hard- 
ware. In the meantime, philanthropists 
and freetraders will learn, from this 
slight sketch, what manner of men they 
are when reflected in an American 
glass. 


MISCELLANEA LITERARIA.—NO, III. 


PLAGIARISM AND IMITATION, 


“O11 imitatores! servum pecus !’—Horart, 
How much does the servile copyist sink beneath the originality of genius! 


Accorpinc to the metaphysics of 
Locke, we are born without innate 
ideas, and all our notions, thoughts, 
and impressions, are derived from early 
perceptions of external nature; but 
when and how for the first time com- 
municated it is impossible to ascertain. 
Philosophy cannot decide at what pre- 
cise period or from what direct im- 
pulse, the first stamp indents itself on 
the tabula rasa of the infant mind. 
By this rule, man is a constitutional 
plagiarist—a creature of imitation, not 
originality. Everybody copies from 
some one who has preceded him. 
Hence, Solomon declared, nearly three 
thousand years ago, that there was 
nothing new under the sun; and all 
the congregated imagery of subsequent 
poets has been supposed to be trace- 
able in the single epic of Homer. 
There can be no doubt that this vice 
of borrowing without acknowledgment 
is one of early date, and has been, and 
is, most extensively practised. Buta 
VOL. XLIV.—-NO. CCLXII. 


wide distinction ought to be drawn 
between palpable robbery and acci- 


dental imitation. It is a clear case of 
theft to purloin and wear your neigh. 
bour’s clothes, but there is no creat 
sin in improving your own by hints 
drawn from the superior taste and 
fashion of his; at least, if this is cri- 
minal, the culprits are so numerous 
that few exceptions will be found im- 
maculate enough to sit in judgment 
on them with a clear conscience. The 
world, too, must stand still, if it be 
declared unlawful to adopt or amplify 
the suggestions of others. ‘The insig- 
nificant germ planted by a single hand, 
through the care and cultivation of 
many, expands into a stately tree. 
Perfection in art, science, or mechanics, 
is the progressive growth of many 
minds. Laurence Costar, of Haarlem, 
was the first discoverer of fixed wooden 
blocks for printing, which the genius 
of Gutenberg, of Mentz, advanced into 
moveable metal types. A first idea 
21 
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may be crude or trifling in itself; but 
who can tell to what it may lead? 
When the air-balloon was invented, 
some one flippantly asked Dr, Frank- 
lin what was the use of it? The sage 
answered the question Socratically, by 
asking another, ‘* What is the use of 
a new-born child? — it may become a 
man.” The great Harvey was whipped 
at school for a somewhat cruel experi- 
ment on a cat, from which neverthe- 
less he drew the foundation for his 
grand discovery of the circulation of 
the blood. 

Many of our own most eminent 
writers (poets in particular) have very 
freely indulged in the seductive prac- 
tice of plagiarism. The chances of 
non-discovery are greatly in favour of 
the delinquent. Pope may be quoted 
as a leading example; but as he re- 
sorted to the ancients, or works not 
generally known, he has escaped de- 
tection, or has been commended where 
he deserved censure, for claiming as 
invention that which was merely a 
copy. Let the reader turn to No. 63 
of the Adventurer for inquiry and illus- 
tration. In * Eloisa to Abelard,” the 
impassioned letters of the Abbess of 
the Paraclete are rendered int» rhyme 
and metre with little variation. The 
** Essay on Criticism” was a wonder- 
ful production for a lad under twenty ; 
but graceful and classical as it un- 
doubtedly must be called, it is in fact 
little more than an ingenious abridg- 
ment of ‘The Art of Poetry,” a Latin 
poem in three books, by Marcus Hie- 
ronymus Vida, of Cremona, created 
Bishop of Alba by Pope Clement the 
Eighth. Vida, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, was a very elegant 
writer. Amongst other works he added 
two books to the Mneid of Virgil, 
which Alfieri commends as almost 
equal to the original. His “Art of 
Poetry” is well worth reading, both 
for its own merit, and to show the 
closeness of Pope’s imitation or para- 

hrase. The little bard of Twicken- 
ni pilfered from Vida without scruple 
or avowal, and thought to balance the 
account between them by a compli- 
ment. He says— 


“Immortal Vida! on whose honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow ; 
Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame!” 


The ‘* Essay on Criticism” contains 


a remarkable bull, which has been 








often pointed out :— 


“ When first young Maro in his boundless 
mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome de- 
sign’d.” 


There are few lines more frequently 
quoted than Pope’s 


“ Happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” 


yet much of their merit vanishes when 
we find them almost literally translated 
from Boileau’s 
“ D’nne voix legére 
Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant au 
sevére!” 


Let us now look at the celebrated 
description which commences the se- 
cond book of the ** Essay on Man”: — 


“Chaos of thought and passion all con- 

fus'd, 

Still by himself abus’d, or disabus'd ; 

Created half to rise and half to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error 
hurl'd, 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


Tt is somewhat startling to find every 
thought and expression in the ‘* Pen- 
sees de Pascal” written long before, 
and which are literally translated as 
follows :—** What a chimera, then, is 
man! what a confused chaos! what a 
subject of contradiction! a professed 
judge of all things, and yet a feeble 
worm of the earth! ‘The great de- 
pository and guardian of truth, and 
yet a mere huddle of uncertainty! the 
glory and scandal of the universe !” 


“To rock the cradle of reposing age,” 


is translated from Montaigne, who 
wishes, in one of his essays, to find 
a son-in-law that may “kindly cherish 
his old age, and rock it asleep.” 

These lines in the ‘* Essay on Man” 
(book iii.)— 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right,” 


are borrowed from Cowley, when ex- 
tolling the piety of his friend Cra- 
shaw, the poet, who went over to the 
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Church of Rome, and died a canon of 
Loretto, he says— 


“His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets 
might 

Be wrong; his Jife, I'm sure, was in the 
right.” 


Cowley, again, may have taken his 
hint from Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
who wrote before him— 


“ Quod credas nihil est, sit modo vita proba.” 


Addison closely studied Vida, and 
used him for his own purposes. Pope 
must have been aware of this, and might 
have charged it on him in their quar- 
rel, but he was probably afraid of re- 
crimination for the same offence. The 
simile in the concluding six lines of the 
first act of Cato is evidently taken from 
a passage in Vida’s *‘ Art of Poetry,” 
lib, iii. v. 202. Many other passages 
in the same play are palpable imita- 
tions; here is one direct from Virgil— 


CATO TO JUBA, 
“ Dost thou love watchings, abstinence, and 
toil, 
Laborious virtues all? Learn them from 
Cato: 
Success and fortune must thou learn from 
Cesar.” — Act 2. 


4ZNEAS TO ASCANIUS. 
“Disce, puer! Virtutem ex me, verumque 
laborem ; 
Fortunam ex aliis.” 
—<n, lib. xii. v. 435. 


Pope and Addison followed the ex- 
ample of Waller, and their great pre- 
decessor Dryden, who frequently adds 
to his own stores the property of others. 
Waller's song, ‘Go, Lovely Rose!” 
is copied from a Greek epigram of 
Plato, preserved by Diogenes Laertius 
(book ili.), an English rose being sub- 
stituted for the apple of the Greek. 
The thoughtin Waller’s second stanza— 


“ Hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died,” 


is adopted by Gray in his “ Elegy,” 
with a little dilation — 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


The first line of the «‘ Elegy’— 
“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 
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is almost a literal translation from 
Dante’s— 
“ Squilla di lontano 
Che paia ’] giorno pianger che si muore.” 
—Purgat., canto viii. 


Lord Byron accuses Gray of taking 
this line without acknowledgment ; but 
he does exactly the same thing by 
Collins in “ Childe Harold,” canto i., 
where he says of the slaughtered at 
Talavera— 


“Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps 
their clay.” 


This is Collins’s— 


“There honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To deck the turf that wraps their clay ;” 


and should have been marked as a quo- 
tation if fair dealing had been scrupu- 
lously observed. Again, in the “ Bride 
of Abydos,” we find— 


‘* That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name.” 


This is Milton’s— 
“ Airy tongues that syllable men’s names.” 


Extensive readers who retain with 
tenacity cannot always trace the sources 
of their own ideas, As Hayley has 
elegantly observed, in his * Life of 
Crashaw” (Biog. Brit. vol. iv.) :-—*¢ It 
is hardly possible for an author at all 
times to distinguish the genuine off- 
spring of his own imagination from the 
adopted children of memory.” Yet 
Lord Byron was no systematic or in- 
tentional plagiarist, although his ene- 
mies have strained instances to prove 
that he was. The storm in “Don 
Juan” is a poetical description of events 
that had been previously related in 
prose ; so are Shakspeare’s most ner- 
vous scenes in Julius Cesar and Corio- 
lanus dialogues trom North's transla- 
tion of Plutarch, rendered more true 
and vigorous by his matchless power 
of language; but it would be absurd 
to denounce such as examples of pla- 
giarism because the sources origi- 
nate in fact and not in imagination. 
“‘ Verily,” says Coleridge, ** there be 
amongst us a set of critics who seem to 
hold, that every possible thought and 
image is traditional—who have no no- 
tion that there are such things as foun- 
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tains in the world, small as well as 
great; and who w ould therefore chari- 
tably derive every rill they behold 
flowing from a perforation made in 
some other man’s tank.” ‘These cen- 
sors are extremists, who forget the 
canon of Horace, *‘est modus in rebus” 
—there is a medium in all things. The 
tales of Dryden, written after he had 
assed his grand climacteric, and in- 
imitable for their versification, are 
mostly translations from the prose of 
Boccaccio. Instances may also be ad. 
duced from his Masque of King 
Arthur, where he liberally decks the 
British hero with the spoils of Tasso. 
Tasso himself abounds in casual imita- 
tions of preceding poets, and was so 
little ashamed of the practice, that in 
his commentary on his * Rime,” he 
freely points out these coincidences 
whenever they occur in his own verses, 
Milton’s ‘* Allegro” and ‘** Pen. 
seroso” are manifestly suggested by 
Burton's forgotten poem, called ‘* The 
Abstract of Melancholy.” The de- 
scription of sin in his “ Paradise 
Lost,” and the circumstances of Par- 
nell’s admirable moral poem, ‘“ ‘The 
Hermit,” are drawn, with trifling 
variation, from an old folio in black 
letter, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
and entitled, **Y* Floure of the Com- 
mandementes of God, &e.” ‘This was 
first pointed out by a gneones book. 
collector of Dublin, Mr. Samuel Whyte, 
who wrote some extremely ingenious 
remarks on the subject we are now 
discussing, nearly sixty years ago, and 
which have formed the foundation of 
the present article. There may be 
Dublin literati yet alive old enough to 
remember an eccentric and accom- 
lished bibliopole of their city, Richard 
dward Mercier, of Anglesea- street, 
who would have died a richer man 
had he sold rare volumes alone instead 
of indulging in the mania of collecting 
them, “Harrington, Cuthbert, Con- 
way, Furlong (men of book celebrity), 
and Richard Milliken, of Grafton-street, 
knew him well, and have often dis. 
coursed with the writer on his rare 
qualities; but the men are all gone, 
and can discourse no more. The 
antique folio we have named was 
purchased by the said Mercier at the 
sale of the Rev. Mr. Preston, and 
sold by him again to Samuel W hyte, 
in whose possession it remained until 
death did them part. Where is it 
now? Perhaps on the shelves of 


Trinity, or in the more unfrequented 
nook of Marsh’s Library. It has not 
found its way to the Bodleian or the 
British Museum. Wherever it may 
be located, it is worth disturbing, and 
is probably unique. ‘The curious read- 
er will find an account of this book in 
Dibdin’s revisal of Herbert’s edition 
of Ames’s “ Typographical Antiqui- 
ties,” vol.i., article Wynkyn de Worde, 
sub anno 1531. The title goes on to 
say, that it was ‘lately translated out 
of Frenche into Englishe ; imprinted 
at London in Fleete- street, at the sign 
of the Sonne, by Wynkyn de Worde, 
the xilith yere “of the reygne of our 
most naturell soverayne ‘lord Kynge 
Henry y* Eyght of y‘name; fy nyshed 
y® yere of our Lord xecccexxi., the 
viiith daye of October.” 

The passage to which Milton ap- 
pears to have been indebted is at folio 
239, being part of what ‘a man 

named Tongdalus, of the lande of 
Trlonde, saw in a trance: of ye 
cruell beest, and of the icy ponde.” 
In these visions of Tongdalus may be 
discovered also the mine whence, by 
the alchymic power of poetry, Milton 
drew materials for the description of 
hell, the torments of the damned, 
his Lucifer’s mighty stature, his **dark- 
ness visible,”’ and his * sights of woe.” 
Adam has his Raphael ; Tongdalus his 
attendant aungel. Having passed 
‘many a region dolorous, o’er many 
a frozen, many a fiery alp,” ‘ after. 
wards they yode into another way 
moche horryble and dyseaseful, full of 
so grete darkness, that they had no 
lyght but of the clereness of the 
aungel.” 

Ben Jonson was deeply read in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin, and 
he borrowed boldly from them. In 
his Sejanus and Catiline, he has given 
wholesale passages, rendered almost 
word for word from the Roman au- 
thors of those stormy times. At one 
moment you are astonished at reading 
a translation — as nearly as possible a 
literal one — of a satire from Horace. 
In turning over a few pages, you meet 
with an oration from Cicero, not given 
in detached pieces, and in a new form, 
but entire sections transplanted with- 
out any attempt at change or corrup- 
tion. Had it not been for the art with 
which these thefts are managed (the 
term is surely not too harsh), the au- 
thor of the above-named plays could 
only be considered by his warmest ad- 
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mirer as a servile imitator. His Vol- 
pone, indeed, does not deserve so harsh 
a censure; but it is not difficult, even 
in this play, as well as in all his other 
works, to track honest Ben, as follow- 
ing closely the footsteps of the ancients. 
The print he leaves is obvious, but he 
has the merit of pirating openly, and 
seems rather to court detection than to 
endeavour to save his credit by disguise 
or cunning. It will be urged, no 
doubt, and successfully, by the advo- 
cates of Ben Jonson, that there are 
many excellent copies of the Venus de 
Medicis and the no less famed Apollo 
Belvidere. 

Terence, who so directly imitated 
Menander, that he is called by one of 
the Romans, dimidiatus Menander, 
pleads his own apology in the prologue 
to the Eunuchus. There is both wit 
and assurance in his mode of depre- 
eating pardon for very ingenious thefts. 
He admits freely :— 


“Nullum est jam dictum, quod non sit dictum 
prius,” 


and argues, at the same time— 


** Si id est peccatum, peccatum imprudentia est 
Poete, non quo furtum facere studuerit,”” 


In the fable of Dryope, Ovid obviously 
copies this line— 


“ Corpore mutato rami caluere recentes,” 
from the following in Lucretius— 
“ Corpore mutato sylvz caluere recentes.” 


Lucretius, it will be remembered, died 
B.c. 54, eleven years before Ovid was 
born. Matthew Prior, by his own 
confession, was nothing but a copyist. 
“IT quote his own words,” says Dr. 
Johnson (Life of Prior), ‘that he 
never made any effort at invention. 
His greater pieces are only tissues of 
common thoughts; and his smaller, 
which consist of light images or single 
conceits, are rarely his own.” ‘I have 
traced him,” adds the biographer, ‘in 
the French epigrammatists, and have 
been informed that he poached for 
prey amongst obscure authors.” He 
then proceeds to show that the poem 
of * The Thief and the Cordelier” is 
taken from a Latin epigram (which he 
transcribes) by Georgius Sabinus, the 
friend of Luther and son-in-law of Me- 
Jancthon. 

Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
wrote an inscription under a vase 











erected in the garden of Mrs, Clive, 
near Twickenham. The editor of his 
works announces this to the world as 
an original epigram, composed by his 
lordship. Here are the lines:— 


“ Ye smiles and jests that hover round, 
This is mirth’s consecrated ground ; 
Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive her name, 
The Comic Muse with her retir'd, 
And shed a tear when she expir’d.” 


The whole force of this epigram con. 
sists in the thought contained in the 
two last lines, which we find to be di. 
rectly borrowed from the compliment 
paid by the learned M. ‘Terentius 
Varro to the memory of Plautus :— 


‘* Postquam morte captus est Plautus, 

Comedia luget, scena est deserta ; 

Deinde risus, ludus, jocusque, et nue 
meri 

Innumeri simul omnes collacrymarunt.” 


Dr. Goldsmith, in his Life of Parnell, 
observes, that the Story of the Hermit 
is in More’s Dialogues and Howell's 
Letters, and supposes it to have been 
derived from the Arabian—why, he 
does not say; and, in the absence of 
any evidence, we may set down the 
conjecture as at least doubtful. The 
old volume quoted above, and printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, contains the 
exact tale, with all particulars, at folio 
ecxxvii. It is entitled, ‘* Another 
Example that an Hermyte murmured 
agynste God for his dyvers Juge- 
ments.” ‘The subject is familiar to 
every reader in the poetic dress of 
Parnell, and the more recent prose 
of Voltaire in Zadig. Parnell says 
nothing as to the source from whence 
he derived it. Howell names Sir P. 
Herbert as his authority, but neither 
Herbert, Howell, nor Parnell appear 
to have had any knowledge of the 
black-letter version which seems to be 
the true original. 

Gray has been accused of appropriat- 
ing nearly the whole of the “ Elegy in 
aCountry Churchyard” from a preced- 
ing poem; and some hot controversy 
ensued on the subject, in which Peter 
Pindar (Dr. Wolcott) was mixed up; 
who said he had read the poem, but 
could not then recall the name of the 
author, nor the collection in which it ap- 
peared. The poem in question has never 
been found, and the charge is still in 
abeyance. So Collins remembered read- 
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ing an Italian novel which contained the 
story of Shakspeare’s Tempest, but he 
was unable to recollect the title of the 
work, and as he was flighty, might 
have met with it in a dream, after 
the manner in which Coleridge com- 
— the psychological curiosity which 
he denominates the *‘ Pains of Sleep.” 
If any one had discovered a very de- 
cided plagiarism, he is not likely to 
have forgotten the book in which he 
saw it. ‘The similarity may have con- 
sisted rather in accidental allusions, or 
perhaps in the general plan, which very 
possibly might occur to more than one 
person, without intentional or studied 
resemblance. Thompson's pretty rural 
episode of Palemon and Lavinia, in 
** Autumn,” is merely the story of 
Boaz and Ruth, versilied; and Grain- 
ger’s Junio and Theana, in his ‘*Sugar- 
Cane,” are indubitably the poetical 
brother and sister of the hapless Cela- 
don and Amelia. The catastrophe of 
the latter is imagined with painful in- 
terest; but an unnecessary simile at 
the close, copied from Shakspeare’s 
well-known description of Patience, is 
awkwardly introduced, and greatly 
weakens the effect :— 

“So, faint resemblance! on the marble 

tomb 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping 
stands, 
For ever silent, and for ever sad.” 
— Thompson. 


“ She sat like Patience on a monument 
Smiling at Grief.” 
—Shakspeare. 


Sterne, the Rabelais of Britain, as 
he has been called, was perhaps the 
emperor of Plagiarists, and borrowed 
more than half of what he wrote from 
Burton, Hall, and other satirical mo- 
ralists, who were little read in his day, 
and tolerably safe sources to pillage 
from. For multiplied evidences, we 
must refer our readers to Dr. Fer- 
riar’s “Illustrations of Sterne.” A 
very unblushing instance occurs in the 
introduction to his fragment on whis- 
kers, in * Tristram Shandy ”’ (vol. v. 
c. 1), where he denounces the prac- 
tice in these sentences: ‘Shall we 
for ever make new books, as apothe- 
caries make new mixtures, by pouring 
only out of one vessel into another ?— 
are we for ever to be twisting and un- 
twisting the same rope ? for ever in the 
same track? for ever at the same 
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pace?” All this is taken, without the 
alteration of a word, from the intro- 
duction to Burton's ‘¢ Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy.” 

Few authors have been more severe 
on others for literary poaching than 
Swift, yet he countenances the prac- 
tice, and may be convicted in a re- 
markable instance, namely, in_ his 
** Receipt to form a Beauty,” address- 
ed to Miss Biddy Floyd :— 


“ When Cupid did his grandsire Jove entreat 

To form some beauty by a new receipt, 

Jove sent and found, far in a country scene, 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look serene ; 

From which ingredients, first, the dexterous 

boy 

Picked the demure, the awkward, and the 
cov. 

The Graces from the Court did next pro- 
vide 

Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride ; 

These Venus gleans from every spurious 
grain 

Of nice coquette, affected, pert, and vain. 

Jove mixed up all, and his best clay em- 
ploy’d, 

Then called the happy composition—F'Loyp.” 


Hawkesworth, in his edition of 
Swift, adopting the words of the 
Dean's relation, namesake, and bio- 
grapher, says, in a note, ‘this poem 
1s allowed by all persons of taste and 
judgment to be such a master-piece in 
its kind, that it must abide the test of 
future ages.” Whatever may be its 
other merits, it lacks that of origi- 
nality, and is little more than an im- 
proved paraphrase of the following 
extract from a preceding poem, in the 
posthumous works of La Fontaine, 
addressed to Madame de Fontages, 
and printed at Paris, a.p. 1696. — 
See page 232. Mercury is supposed 
to be describing a rare beauty, lately 
created :-— 


“Un jour Jupin si trouvant satisfait 

Des voeux qu’en terre on venoit de lui 
rendre ; 

Nous dit a tous; je veux recompenser 
De quelque don la terrestre demeure. 
Le don fut beau comme tu peux penser; 
Minerve en fit un patron tout & I'heure— 
Leclat fut pris des feux du firmament ; 
Chaque Decsse et chaque objet charmant, 
Qui brille au ciel avec plus d’avantage, 
Contribua du sien & cet aurage ; 
Pallas y mit son esprit si vante, 
Junon son port, et Venus sa beauté, 
Flore son teint, et les Graces leurs graces. 


Divin objeit, voila vétre origine.” 
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Perhaps the Frenchman had his eye 
upon some beauty of classical birth, 
when he produced this chef d’ cuvre, and 
the Miss Floyd of Swift, or the Madame 
de Fontages of La Vesdatann, is but 
another name for Pandora, the charm- 
ing Greek, of the many gifts, disguised 
with a little rouge and pearl powder, 
and tricked out for admiration in mo- 
dern drapery. ‘There have been ques- 
tions raised as to the priority of the 
verses. Fontaine’s were printed in 
1696; Swift’s were not written until 
1707. In the sixteenth number of the 
Guardian, a very beautiful song, be- 
ginning with, ** On Belvedera’s bosom 
lying,” is inserted as an original, and 
has been so received by all readers for 
something like a century and a-half. 
The adapter must have speculated 
on the confined circulation of French 
writings in his day, for not many 
years before, this identical song had 
been printed in the works of La Fon- 
tuine, where it appears as a madrigal, 
commencing, ** Soulagez mon torment, 
disois je a ma cruelle.” But if La 
Fontaine had been still alive, he could 
scarcely, with any show of justice, 
have instituted proceedings for the re- 
covery of his property ; for, in another 
part of the same volume (page 53) he 
acknowledges himself an habitual pil- 
ferer, and freely confesses that he 
** transplants from others whatever he 
finds of peculiar excellence fit for his 
purpose, and endeavours to hide it by 
giving his own the same air and com- 
plexion.” This very passage exem- 
plifies the declaration, being itself 
taken from Vida, of which the classic 
reader may be fully satisfied by turn- 
ing to the third book of his Poetics, 
particularly the paragraph beginning 
with the 170th line. La Fontaine 
was arich humorist, and would rea- 


dily chime in with the exclamation of 


Donatus, as preserved by Jerome — 
“‘ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixe- 
runt.’ May they perish who have said 
our good things before us. 

Voltaire, who called Shakspeare’s 
plays monstrous farces, and held him 
up to ridicule in unmeasured satire, 
has, nevertheless, with unblushing ef- 
frontery, interpolated into his tragedy 
of Brutus nearly an entire speec sh 
from Julius Cesar ;—the artful decla- 
mation of Mare Antony over the dead 
body of the murdered dictator, for 
which he modestly accepted the high- 
est encomiums from Frederick the 
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Great, who gave him credit for the 
original authorship. In Kotzebue’s 
** Nouvellettes,” there is a tale called 
“The Masquer rade,” of which the 
German writer claims the parentage, 
when in fact it is a translation, with 
changed names, of the story of Desde- 
mona, in the 117th and 118th num.- 
bers of the Adventurer, which illus- 
trates the danger of assuming the 
appearance of evil to bring about 
good. 

Volumes have been written to prove 
that Shakspeare had no learning, and 
knew no language but English. Other 
volumes have enumerated endless pas- 
sages in which his intimate acquaint. 
ance with the classics is clearly proved. 
The controversy has been pretty well 
worked out, and remains, like most 
disputed points, exactly where it be- 
gan. Yet, though no writer ever pos- 
sessed more powers of imagination, 
or a higher creative genius, Shakspeare 
seldom invented his own plots, but took 
them from leading points of history, 
or popular tales. He did this to save 
time and trouble, as he wrote for sub- 
sistence, and to, supply the current 
wants of the theatre. Two geniuses 
may think alike upon the same sub- 
ject, and express themselves nearly in 
the same words, and yet neither of 
them be indebted to the other. Is 
the following coincidence accidental 
or intended? In Henry IV., part 2, 
in the last act, the young king says to 
the Chief Justice Gascoigne :— 


“You did commit me; 
For which I do commit into your hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to 
bear ; 
With this remembrance, —that you use the 
same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done ’gainst me.” 


Here we have the exact idea of the 
Roman Emperor Trajan, who, at his 
inaugaration, when he delivered, ac- 
cording to custom, the sword to the 
commander of the Pretorian guard, 
added, ‘* Hoc pro me si juste impera- 
vero, si perperam contra me utere.” 
Another remarkable instance may be 
cited, as follows : — Malone, in his-at- 
tempt to ascertain the order in which 
the plays of Shakspere were written, 
suys the Tempest appeared in 1612, 
and no better evidence has been found 
to show that it was composed before. 


The tragedy of Darius, by the Earl of 
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Sterline, was printed in 1603. If these 
dates be correct, Shakspeare undoubt- 
edly borrowed the ideas in the sublime 
speech of Prospero from an earlier 
writer. Let us look at the two pas- 
sages, placed side by side :— 


SHAKSPEARE, 
“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pa- 
laces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


STERLINE,. 
“ Let Greatness of her glassy scepters vaunt : 
Not scepters—no, but reeds, soon bruis’d, 
soon broken ; 
And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant ; 
All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a 
token, 
Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 
With furniture superfluously fair, 
Those stately courts, those sky-encountering 
walls, 
Evanish all, like vapours in the air.” 


The resemblance here is as extraor- 
dinary as the power with which inspi- 
ration improves médiocrity. Lord 
Sterline’s lines are good, and would be 
thought better if Shakspeare’s were not 
so transcendantly magnificent. The 
generality of readers may place little 
value on the detection of these literary 
resemblances, which, after all, are more 
amusing thanimportant; and the sapient 
investigator, after having been at the 
extraordinary pains of searching for a 
correspondent idea to match with an- 
other, may often sit down with the 
mortification of being the only reader 
of his own sagacity. We conclude 
with a few parallel passages, selected 
promiscuously from a large collection. 
Striking similarity in thought, senti- 
ment, or expression, even when the 
object of resemblance is within the 
writer’s reach, may or may not be 
positive and premeditated plagiarism. 
Poetic bantlings can sometimes lay 
claim to foster-fathers without any cul- 
pable charge of illegitimacy :— 


“This my torch can give to others light, 
And still, as is his wont, shine perfect 
bright.” 
—Farlie’s Emblems, 1638. 


“To direct a wanderer in the right way 
is to light another man’s candle by one’s own, 
which loses none of its proper light by what 
the other gains.” Addison, in the Spectator. 





* Death borders upon our birth, and our 
cradle stands in our grave. We lament the 
loss of our parents ; how soon shall our sons 
bewail us!” 

— Bishop Hall's Epistles, 1608. 


“ Our birth is nothing, but our death begun ; 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb, 
Lamented or lamenting, all one lot.” 

—Young’s Night Thoughts. 





‘“‘ When sorrows come, they come not single 
spies, 
But in battalions, 
One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So fast they follow.” 
—Shakspeare—Hamlet, Act IV. 


“ Woes cluster—rare are solitary woes ; 
They love a train, they tread each other's 
heels,” 
— Young's Night Thoughts. 





# — O, therefore doe we plaine, 


And therefore weepe, because we weepe in 
iS 
vaine. 


—Fitzgeffrey’s Life of Drake, 1596. 





“ T fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more, because I weep in 
vain.” 

—Gray’s Sonnet on the death of Mr. West. 





“Her sever'd lips seem’d cut in Grecian 
stone, 
And all behind her flaxen locks were 
thrown.” 
—Fletcher’s Purple Island. 


“With locks flung back and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art.” 
— Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


“ O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as J tread.” 
— Milton's Comus. 


“ E’en the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


— Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


We could easily proceed in multi- 
plying examples, but the reader doubt- 
ess is disposed to cry, ‘Hold, 
enough!” Let itnot be supposed that 
the compiler practises what he con- 
demns, or seeks credit which is not 
lawfully his. Many of these instances 
have been pointed out before by more 
erudite and more profound researchers ; 
others may be considered new ; and the 
whole are now for the first time collect- 
ed together under one head. 





i 
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On Careless Punctuation. 


ON CARELESS PUNCTUATION, 


Many writers utterly disregard punc- 
tuation, and leave it entirely to the 
compositor, or the corrector of the 
proof sheets—a dangerous, nay, an un- 
yardonable negligence, which cannot 
be too much condemned. Let us cite 
an example or two of the evil conse- 
quences of a misplaced comma. Amaz- 
ing as it may seem, it is certainly a fact 
that the unfortunate King Edward II, 
lost his life from this apparently trifling 
cause. His cruel queen, Isabella, the 
‘* she wolf of France,” commemorated 
by Gray, and with whom he was at 
variance, sent to the keeper of the 
prison at Berkley Castle, where he was 
confined, the following lines :— 


“To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, I count it good.” 


Had the comma been placed after 
the word refuse, thus— 


“To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse,” 


the sense would have implied that 


the keeper was commanded not to 
harm the king, and the remainder of 
the line— 


** To fear I count it good,” 


would have signified that it was 
counted good not to spill his blood ; 
but the comma, being by intention 
and most wicked design placed after 
the word fear, thus— 


“To shed King Edward’s blood 
Refuse to fear, 


the murder seems to be commanded, 
together with a promise of indemnifi- 
cation to the perpetrator ; nay, after 
this manner of pointing, the remainder 
of the line seems to deem the action 
meritorious— 


“*] count it good.” 


According to the punctuation, the 
keeper took the lines in the worst 
sense, and the captive king was bar- 
barously murdered in consequence. 

In the priory of Ramessa or Asello 
(the locality of the story has been 
fixed in both these places), there once 
dwelt an abbot, of boundless charity 


and benevolence, who caused this in- 
scription to be placed over the gate of 
his convent— 


* Porta, patens esto, nulli claudaris honesto ;” 


which may be rendered into English, 
as follows :— 


“ Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor.” 


But after his death he was succeeded 
by another, whose name was Rayn- 
hard, as greedy and covetous as his 
predecessor had been bountiful and 
liberal. He repaired the inscription, 
changing only a single point, which 
he placed after nulli instead of esto, 
so that the sense ran after this man- 
ner :— 


** Be open evermore, O thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.” 


Afterwards being driven from thence 
for his extreme parsimony, it grew 
into a proverb, that for one point 
Raynhard lost his priory. These two 
instances suffice to show the necessity 
of being very particular with respect 
to points or stops, since the misplacing 
of a single comma occasioned the mur- 
der of a king and the deposition of 
an abbot. The Viscount D’Orte was 
governor of Bayonne, in the reign of 
Charles IX. He received an ambi- 
guous order from his sovereign respec- 
ting the Huguenots, which might be 
construed either way, according to the 
bias of the reader. The obvious in- 
tention was that he should massacre 
them, but that it should not appear to 
be done by royal authority. He saw 
through the scheme, and returned the 
following answer: — “ Sire, I have 
communicated your Majesty’s letter to 
the garrison, and to the inhabitants of 
this town. Ihave been able to find 
amongst them only brave soldiery and 
good citizens, but not a single execu- 
tioner.” He was not one of those 
ready instruments of mischief, those 
obsequious tools, of whom Shakspeare 
says, in the mouth of King John— 


“Tt is the curse of kings to be surrounded 
By slaves that take their humours for a 
warrant 


To break within the bloody house of life.” 
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ANTIPATHIES. 


“ Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat.” 


ANTIPATHTES are as various as they 
are unaccountable, and often in ap- 
pearance ridiculous, Yet who can 
control them, or reason himself into a 
conviction that they are absurd? They 
are, in truth, natural infirmities or 
peculiarities, and not fantastical ima- 
ginings. In the French “Ana” we 
find mention of a lady who would faint 
on seeing boiled lobsters, and certain 
courtiers are named who experienced 
the same inconvenience from the smell 
of roses, though particularly partial 
to the odour of jonquils and hyacinths. 
Another is recorded who invariably fell 
into convulsions at the sight ofa carp. 
Erasmus, although a native of Rotter- 
dam, bad such an aversion to fish of 
any kind that the smell alone threw 
him into a fever. Ambrose Paré men- 
tionsa patient of his who could never look 
on an eel without falling into a fit. 
Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono 
could neither of them drink milk. 
Cardan was particularly disgusted at 
the sight of eggs. Udislaus, King of 
Poland, fell sick if he saw an apple; 
and if that fruit was exhibited to 
Chesne, secretary to Francis I., a 
* ¢@ . 
prodigious quantity of blood would 
issue from his nose. Henry III., of 
France, could not endure to sit in a 
room with a cat, and the Duke of 
Schomberg ran out of any chamber 
into which one entered. A gentleman 


SHAKSPEARE. 


in the court of the Emperor Ferdinand 
would bleed at the nose, even if he 
heard the mewing of the obnoxious 
animal, no matter at how great a dis- 
tance. M. de L’Ancre, in his “ Ta- 
bleau de TIInconstance de_ toutes 
choses,” gives an account of a very 
sensible man, who was so terrified on 
seeing an hedgehog, that for two 
years he imagined his bowels were 
gnawed by such an animal. In the 
same book we find an account of an 
officer of distinguished bravery, who 
never dared to face a mouse, it would 
so terrify him, unless he had his sword 
in his hand. M. de L’Ancre says, he 
knew the individual perfectly well. 
There are some persons who cannot 
bear to see spiders, and others who 
eat them as a luxury, as they do snails 
and frogs. M. Vangheim, a cele- 
brated huntsman in Hanover, would 
faint outright, or if he had sufficient 
time, would run away at the sight of 
a roast pig. The philosopher Chry- 
sippus had such an aversion to exter- 
nal reverence, that if any one saluted 
him, he would involuntarily fall down. 
Valerius Maximus says that this Chry- 
sippus died of laughing at seeing an ass 
eat figs out of a silver plate. Jobn Rol, 
a gentleman of Alcantara, would swoon 
on hearing the word lana (wool) pro- 
nounced, although his cloak was made 
of wool. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 


Tue following ludicrous anecdote is 
related of Francis I., King of France. 
This prince, who was a great patron 
of literature, happened one day, on 
his return from divine service to din- 
ner, to be presented by Clement Ma- 
rot with an elegant and appropriate 
epigram, founded on some court inci- 
dent which had recently occurred. 
This the king read whilst he was at 
table, and declared to those about 
him that he had never been more 
agreeably feasted than by this epigram. 
One of the courtiers hearing his Ma- 
jesty make this declaration, slipped 
out to the kitchen, and calling the 
cook to him, demanded what this epi- 


gram was, which he had dressed for 
the king, imagining it to be some new 
and dainty dish. The cook denying 
that he had sent up any new dish, the 
courtier was so provoked that he beat 
him soundly; whereupon the matter 
was brought before the king to deter- 
mine, who did not fail to indulge in a 
hearty laugh at the stupidity of his 
lord in waiting. 

Ricaut, in his ‘ History of the 
Turks,” says of them, that they con- 
found history and chronology to such 
an extent as to assert that Job was a 
judge in the court of King Solomon, 
and Alexander the Great, one of his 
generals.—A monk, who was discharg- 
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ing the office of librarian in a convent 
at Vienna, finding a Hebrew volume in 
the collection, and not knowing under 
what title to class it in his catalogue, 
called it, ‘a book, the beginning of 
which is at the end.”— Romulus Para- 
disus wrote a work, which, according 
to rule, he submitted to the inspector 
of the press, This sapient functionary 
struck out with a pen the word “ Pa- 
radisus,” observing that it must by no 
means appear in the book, on penalty 
of its being inserted amongst the re- 
jected and forbidden publications. In 
the place of the word, the inspector 
made with his pen three points, thus 
- . + The author was enraged, but 
smothered his indignation, and went 
his way. When his book was pub- 
lished, with the three points, instead of 
his name, one of bis friends meeting 
him, said, ‘*My dear Paradisus, I 
congratulate you on your book.” 
** Hush,” said the other, “give me 
not my own name, unless you wish my 
book to be reckoned amongst those 
which are profane and prohibited.” 
** What then am I to call you?” re- 
plied his friend. ‘* Henceforth,” an- 
swered he, ‘*Iam Romulus with the 
three points, which name the censor 
has given me instead of that which I 
had before. — Hermanus Contractus, 
so called from his personal deformity, 
wrote a book on the six ages of the 
world. Ursterius, speaking of the au- 
thor and his performance, applies the 
term contractus to the latter, and calls 
it an epitome. — Madame de Sevigné 
relates of a French nobleman that one 
day he attempted to prove to her that 
Seneca was contemporary with Henry 
IV. To convince her that he was 
right, he produced the works of Sene- 
ca, dedicated to that monarch, and 

ointing to the titlepage, ‘* See,” said 
a ‘ig not here the name of Seneca, 
and immediately beneath it, that of 
Henry IV.? What have you to say 
now ?” — Urcilius, a man in other re- 
spects not ignorant, believed that Plu- 
tarch wrote the life and actions of the 
Emperor Charles V.; because the 
biography of that sovereign, in some 
Latin editions of Plutarch’s works, is 
added at the end.—-A Franciscan monk, 
resident at Porto Bello, in the West 
Indies, exhibited some copies of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, and declared they 
were English Bibles. ‘ Behold,” said 
he, showing his audience the engrav- 
ings, ** how these abominable wretches 
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worship the devil while he changes 
them into beasts.” — Proba Falconia, 
a very illustrious lady, wrote what she 
termed, ‘* Centones Virgiliani,” on 
certain passages of Scripture. By the 
blunders of printers she was called, 
** Proba Falconia Centona,” which er- 
ror is to be seen in the edition of the 
work published in Paris in 1509, the 
title of which runs thus :—** Probe Fal- 
coniz Centone clarissime femine,” 
&c.—Dr. Johnson, when employed on 
his ‘* Dictionary,” requested, through 
the medium of one of the journals, the 
etymology of curmudgeon. Some one 
shortly afterwards answered the adver- 
tisement, by observing that it was in all 
probability derived from eawur mechant. 
These words he did not think it neces- 
sary to translate, but merely put as 
his signature, ‘* An Unknown Correspon- 
dent.” A brother lexicographer, who 
was also preparing a dictionary, got to 
press before the doctor, and ingenious. 
ly, us he thought, forestalled him in 
the article curmudgeon, where, to the 
no small amusement of all etymolo- 
gists, he had thus derived it, ‘* cur- 
mudgeon,” from ‘ cwur mechant, an 
unknown correspondent.” 

Himerius, the sophist, speaking of 
Abaris, the Scythian, says, that ‘he 
was a barbarian only in his dress; for 
he spoke Greek, and when he opened 
his lips, the auditors imagined they 
were hearing an oration in the Acade- 
my or the Lyceum.” This, as the 
learned Bayle observes, is a very gross 
blunder ; for Plato and Aristotle 
founded their schools long after the 
time of Abaris. 

Naudé (not Philip, the mathemati- 
cian, but Gabriel, the physician and 
librarian to Queen Christina of Swe- 
den) informs us, that during the 
civil contests of Italy in the middle 
ages, two little towns, Brisiguella and 
Imola, both in the district of Bologna, 
were remarkably incensed against each 
other, although near neighbours. The 
inhabitants of the former place, not 
being very great proficients in the 
Latin tongue, were peculiarly disgusted 
with the compliment which they ap- 
prehended was partially paid to their 
adversaries in the daily service—** Qui 
Immolatus est nobis ;” and with great 
patriotism desired that instead of this 
offensive passage, the priest should 
chant “Qui Brisiguellatus est nobis.” 

It has been said, that a translation 
in general exhibits the same sort of 
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resemblance to the original as the 
wrong side of tapestry does to the right. 
In some cases it does not even do that. 
Sir John Pringle, an eminent physi- 
cian, and president of the Royal So- 
ciety, in 1752 published an admirable 
medical book, entitled, ** Observations 
on the Diseases of the Army,” in which 
he mentions having cured a soldier of 
a violent scurvy, by prescribing two 
quarts of the dog and duck water, to 
be drunk every morning before dinner. 
In a translation of this work by a 
French physician, the remedy is spe- 
cified to be two quarts of broth, made 
of a duck anda dog. An error in the 
titlepage of a translated book may 
sometimes mislead readers, and create 
a wrong impression of the whole. The 
celebrated treatise of Cicero, * De 
Officiis,” is commonly rendered “ Tul- 
ly’s Offices ; whereas the word ** du- 
ties’’ would much more forcibly ex- 
press the author's meaning. Every 
translator of Marmontel’s ‘ Contes 
Moraux” has called them ‘* Moral 
Tales,” which could scarcely have been 
intended. Moraux is there derived 
from ‘‘meurs,” and signifies fashion- 
able, or popular, rather than moral. 
This meaning is still further borne out 
by the tendency of the stories. ‘* Les 
Veillées du Chateau” are presented to 
us as ** Tales of the Castle.” Should 
they not rather be designated ‘* Even- 
ing Amusements”? Scarron’s ‘ Ro- 
man Comique” is Anglicised into 
* Comic Romance.” It ought to have 
been styled “Dramatic Romance,” 
which appears to be the idea that the 
author intended to convey. Creech, 
in his version of Theocritus, brings 
the colloquial names of “Tom, Will, 
Dick,” and of a certain ‘* Wolf,” into 
the same Greek Idyll with Phrynicus, 
Cunisea, &c. ‘The ingenious litterateur 
who, in 1694, did Busbequius into 
English, says of his original, that “ his 
mistortunes had reduced him to the top 
of all miseries.’’ England, however, 
by no means monopolises bad trans- 
lators. We read of a French student, 
who, finding in a Latin Testament the 
verse ** Erat homo qui habebat ma- 
num aridam,” rendered it *‘Il y eut 
un homme qui avoit une mechante ha- 
ridelle” (a worn-out hackney). “ That 
mechante haridelle,” said his tutor, 
** must serve to carry you out of the 
regions of Latin science ;” and gave up 
his charge. 

When the opera of Artaxerzes first 












came out, the concluding chorus ran 
thus :— 


“ Live to us—to empire live ; 
Great Augustus, long may’st thou 
From the subject world receive 
Laurel-wreaths to grace thy brow.” 


This passed off very well for a time 
with the public, until a pestilent re- 
viewer suggested that it was utterly ab- 
surd to style a Persian king Augustus, 
and to crown him with laurel. On 
referring to Metastasio, it was disco- 
vered that the opera of Adriano in 
Siria immediately follows Artaserse, 
in the first volume of his works, which 
very appropriately commences with 
this chorus .— 


“ Vivi a noi, vivi all’ impero 
Grande Augusto, e la tua fronte, 
Su l Oriente prigioniero 
S’ accostumi al sacro allor.” 


The ingenious translator, Dr. Arne, 
who was a better musician than poet, 
not liking Metastasio’s finale, took the 
opening chorus to the next opera to 
supply its place. 

Brantome, in his ‘‘ Life of Don 
John of Austria,” relates an anecdote, 
which comes under the head of a prac- 
tical or literal mistake, rather than a 
literary one, but which produced very 
awkward consequences. As Plutarch 
sometimes parallels opposites, perhaps 
we may be excused for an introduction 
which has no direct analogy with the 
subject. Louis XI., of France, one 
day, observing amongst the crowd who 
assembled to see him dine in public, 
an officer to whom he bore a particu- 
lar dislike, made a private sign to 
Tristan 1’ Hermite, his gossip and 
‘grand prevost,” to dispose of him 
incontinently, ‘Tristan, well accus- 
tomed to the signal, but unluckily 
mistaking the man, accosted a jolly, 
well-fed monk, who stood in the same 
line with the captain, and was looking 
on with great complacency. He al- 
lured him into the palace-yard, doubled 
him up in a sack, and threw him into 
the Seine. Next day, Louis hearing 
that the proscribed officer had been 
seen posting with all speed towards 
Flanders, and was already beyond 
pursuit, reproached Tristan with his 
disloyal neglect. ‘* To Flanders!” ex- 
claimed the grand prevost ; “ your 
Majesty must be in error. He has 
taken quite another direction. The 
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monk has got half-way to Rouen by 
this time: ] sent him adrift down the ri- 
ver, tied up in a sack.” What monk ?” 
«Him your Majesty pointed at.” 
«Ha! Pasque Dieu!” cried the King, 
with his usual oath; ‘‘ you villain, you 
have drowned me the best priest in my 
kingdom. But it cannot be helped 
now; so we will have half-a-dozen 
masses said for his soul, and then no 
more about him. It was that dog of 
a captain, not the poor monk, that I 
commended to your care; therefore, 
gossip, be a little more particular in 
future.” 

In the letters of Madame Charlotte 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans, another 
whimsical mistake is recorded, arising 
from misconception, but which, unlike 
the foregoing, ended without mischief. 
A celebrated physician, named Chirac, 


A PARLOUR WINDOW BOOK 


Reaper, have you ever met with “ Les 
Histoires Prodigieuses,” of Pierre Boi- 
asteau? This collection was first pub- 
lished in 1560, and soon became popu- 
lar. Various editions were rapidly 
dispersed. It was reprinted in 1571 
and 1576, and, at length, augmented 
by the industry of two subsequent 
compilers, it appeared again in 1598, 
in six volumes, which are very rare. 
There has been no modern reprint or 
translation. A glance at some of its 
contents may give an idea of the taste 
and knowledge of the general reader 
of that period. 

Boiasteau informs us, in his adver- 
tisement, that he was not satisfied with 
consulting a few authorities, for the 
purpose of collecting strange and ad. 
mirable materials, but that he specially 
read all authors who have written par- 
ticular treatises on prodigies. In the 
first history are contained some very 
extraordinary illusions of Satan. Here 
are collected a variety of anecdotes of 
the ancient oracles, and marvellous 
descriptions of Indian idols, all of 
which he attributed to the machina. 
tions of the evil one. ‘The second 
relates the curses and punishments of 
God sent to the miserable city of 
Jerusalem, with many prognostications 
minutely described. ‘The author says 
his facts are collected chiefly from 
Josephus and Eusebius. There are 
chariots flying in the air, swords of 
fire, and armies combating in the skies. 


A Parlour Window Book of the Sixteenth Century. 
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was called in to attend a sick Jady just 
as he had heard of a ruinous fall in the 
Missisippi stock, in which he had em- 
barked large sums, Full of this ab- 
sorbing intelligence, he entered the 
chamber of the invalid, and feeling her 
pulse, muttered to himself, ** Terrible, 
terrible! How they sink! Down, 
down, down!” Scared at these omi- 
nous words, the unhappy patient 
screamed out, rang her bell furiously, 
and summoned all her people about 
her. ‘1am a lost woman,” said she, 
in tears; ‘the doctor has told me that 
my pulse is sinking down to an ex- 
treme.” ‘* Pardon me, Madam,” said 
the physician; ‘‘ I spoke of the public 
funds: your pulse is in an excellent 
state, and you will be well to-morrow 


morning.” 


OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


In another book he gives the history 
of ** Nebuchadnezzar,” with a philoso. 
phical discourse, showing what pun- 
ishments may be inflicted on those who 
abuse their powers. ‘This, he says, is 
an excellent lesson for voluptuous 
princes. He next proceeds to the 
origin of monsters, and the prodigious 
affections of several ancient philoso. 
phers. Here are introduced indecen- 
cies of too gross a nature to particu. 
larise. ‘Then comes a chapter on 
«* Rejuvenescence in certain animals.” 
The author observes that the hart 
every year sheds his horns, the eagle 
its feathers, and the serpent its skin, 
He believes, with Pliny, that the crow 
and phenizx live six hundred years. A 
long section treats on the virtues of 
the viper, the broth of which, he de- 
clares, restores to old age the vigour 
of youth. 

Some curious particulars are col- 
lected concerning plants and their pro- 
pensities, which, for aught we know to 
the contrary, may have furnished Dr. 
Darwin with the groundwork of his 
whimsical poem. It is certain that 
the ancients, particularly the Greeks, 
are much given to botanical studies, 
Monarchs have written treatises on 
these subjects as well as philosophers. 
Many plants, formerly, took the name 
of some sovereign ; such as the Gentian 
Root, from Gentius, King of Illyricum; 
the Lymachia, from Lysimachus, King 
of the Macedonians ; the Achillea, from 
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Achilles ; and the Artemisia, from the 
Queen of Caria.* The names were pro- 
bably given by students to flatter their 
royal patrons; but it must be remem- 
bered that Solomon was as great an 
amateur of botany as any fashionabie 
lady of the present day. Honest Boias- 
teau also tells us that if the fire of a 
glass-house be kept up, without extinc- 
tion, for a longer term than seven years, 
there is no doubt but that a salamander 
would be generated in the cinders. 
This idea was more generally credited 
than people can now believe. Then 
follows a receipt to make a basilisk. 
**T deny not,” says Boiasteau, * but 
that a living creature may be gene- 
rated, that shall poison one by seeing 
and touching, as if it were a basilisk. 
But take heed, you that try to produce 
this creature, that you do not en- 
danger yourself, which I think may 
easily come to pass. Infuse fruitful 
eggs, where you have a liquid moisture 
of arsenic, or serpent’s poison, and 
other deadly things, and let the eggs 
lie therein for some days; set them 
under hens that do cluck, but shake 
them not in your hands, lest you 
destroy the mischief sought for. ‘There 
is no greater cause to be found to 
produce divers monsters than by 
eggs.” Our own amusing antiqua- 
rian, John Aubrey, is quite as credu- 
lous, and equally quaint in his narra- 
tions. The learned Godwin, in his 
**Synopsis of Hebrew Antiquities,” 
tells us how the Jews of old com- 
pounded the teraphim, a receipt which 
may very profitably accompany that 
for the formation of a basilisk. These 
teraphim were a species of image en- 
dued by magic art with the power of 
prophesying. ‘¢ The teraphim have 
spoken vanity.”— Zech. x. 2. Ac- 
cording to Rabbi Eliezer, ‘‘ they killed 
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a man that was a first-born son, and 
wrung off his head, and seasoned it 
with salt and spices, and wrote upon a 
plate of gold the name of an unclean 
spirit, and put it under the head on a 
wall, and lighted candles before it, and 
worshipped it.” 

The narrations of Boiasteau con- 
cerning spectres and apparations are, 
as may be expected, voluminous, and 
have furnished subsequent collectors 
with at least one-half of their most 
popular stories. On the subject of 
echoes he becomes quite rational, and 
for once accounts for an apparent 
phenomenon by natural causes. There 
are echoes which repeat more than one 
or two words at atime. These were 
supposed to be the voices of demons, 
and led to mischievous consequences, 
An Italian counsellor lost himself on a 
dark night. He came to a river, and 
hesitated to pass over. Perplexed, he 
cried out, with the usual exclamation 
of persons in trouble, Oh! An echo 
immediately repeated the word. The 
traveller thought that some one heard 
him, and called out, ‘ onde debbo pas- 
sar?” ‘The echo answered “ passar.” 
The man agitated, inquired, * Qui?” 
(Here?) ‘The echo replied, ‘ Qui.” 
Still doubtful, he repeated, ‘* Debbo 
pussar qui?” And immediately the 
double echo repeated, ‘€ passar qui.” 
The poor lawyer plunged into the river 
with his horse; after a violent struggle, 
and imminent danger of his life, he 
got safely over. Arriving at Bologna 
he informed the authorities that the 
banks of the river were haunted by a 
demon. It was long before the demon 
was discovered to be an echo. The 
pages of Boiasteau will amply repay 
idle scholars who are fond of the mar- 
vellous, and have time at their disposal. 


J. W. C. 


* See Plin. Hist. Natural. 
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Tue white stubble-fields are bleaching 
in the sun, for the harvest is all reaped. 
It isnoon, an Autumn noon, not sultry 
and fervid, as the noon of Summer, for 
the heat is tempered by the fresh breeze 
that drives the light clouds across the 
sky, and the shadows scud down the 
hill- side and sweep over the fields. 
Look at the harvestmen, brown-browed 
and warmed with their manly toil, as 
they build up the stacks in the fields ; 
and see the gleeful maidens flinging 
the golden shocks into the wains. ‘The 
song of birds is hushed at this hour, 


for they seek the deep shady solitude of 


the woodlands; but the merry laugh, 


and the rustic jest, and the snatch of 


song, break the silence pleasantly. These 
are the voices of light hearts—the bymn 
of labour—the prayer which man, who 
toils, offers up to God with the sweat 
of his brow and the swing of bis arm. 
Oh, wonderful mystery of Divine 
love, that has thus turned the primal 
curse into a blessing! Speculation is 
at fault to imagine how man could be 
happy, if his wants were all supplied 
to his hand without labour. Hope, 
expectancy, desire —all would die in 
full fruition. Art, science, civilis- 
ation would have had no existence; 
there would have been no progress, no 
emulation, no ambition. The sweets 
of rest would have been untasted, for 
there would have been no toil to in- 
duce it. ‘The proud sense of physical 
power would have been unfelt, for 
there would have been no obstacles to 
overcome. The charities of life would 
have withered, for they would have 
had no objects for their exercise ; 
Friendship would have missed its ho- 
liest mission; Love would have lan- 
guished without its ennobling sacri- 
fices, its purifying struggles ; and Hu- 
manity would have been but half de- 
veloped, for it would have no foes to 
conquer, no triumphs to achieve, no 
heights to attain, climbing ever, day by 
day, to that still-distant summit which, 
though shut out by clouds from the 


waytarer’s vision, has the sunlight of 


God’s glory shining down eternally 
upon it. Toil on, then, man, ever 
hopefully, cheerfully, steadily — with 


your hand, with your heart, with your 
intellect. Sow, that you may live to 
reap — reap, that you may live to sow 
again. Plough the land and plough 
the sea —delve, and mine, and forge. 
Philosopher, search out the secrets of 
nature, and subdue the elements to 
your control. Artist, ply your pen- 
cil and your chisel, catching the light 
of God’s wisdom, and the m: ajesty of 
his creative power, as you reproduce 
the gifts of beauty —the harmonies 
and contrasts of form and colour— 
which he has poured forth with such 
prodigal beneficence all around you. 
Minstrel, ring forth from your lyre the 
echoes of those songs which float from 
heaven, and flood the world — which 
are heard in the thunderclap and the 
ocean-boom —in the winds and the 
avalanche —in the song of the birds 
and the chirp of the grasshopper. 
Poet, commune with God, with nature, 
with your own soul; and then bring 
forth from the treasure-house of your 
mind ‘things old and new.” Reve- 
rence your gift and approve your di- 
vine mission; be the minister of art 
and the interpreter of nature. Man, 
labour in your own sphere, whatsoever 
it be. Forward and higher — forward 
and higher still — so shall you at last 
be ‘*as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” 

We, too, have our allotted labour— 
notof the brow or the muscle, but of the 
thought and the brain. Let us address 
ourselves to it. Leaving the harvest- 
men to their hot toil in the sunny 
fields, let us seek the shade of dense- 
leaved trees, and there gather in our 
harvest, which many a hand has sowed 
—a harvest of varied fruits and varied 
qualities, for seeds of many kinds have 
been sown to produce it, and it has 
sprung from soils of diverse kinds, and 
grown up under the influence of di- 
verse climates. 

There are many volumes lying be- 
fore us, more than we can hope at the 
present to discuss; for the press pours 
forth its tomes upon us in an affluence 
that forces us to the necessity of selec- 
tion. To-day we mean to look over 
some of the poetical works that for 
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months past have been soliciting our 
notice. 

** Indian Leisure. What an aw- 
ful idea !—what a picture of weariness 
and languishment rises up before us! 
A tropical sun blazing down upon the 
parched earth, undimmed by a cloud, 
unrefreshed bya breeze! <A vision of 
musquitos and misery, cigars and 
sofas, Bass’s pale ale and Guinness’s 
XX. porter. ‘Truly, the gallant cap- 
tain’s leisure must have been uninter- 
rupted, his ennui desperate, when he 
betook himself to such a task as a 
translation of all that Petrarch has 
written in Italian ; sigks without ceas- 
ing — sonnets without number — can- 
zones, ballads, and madrigals to no 
end. We scarcely ever met a man 
or woman who would venture to boast 
having read them all, and yet here is 
one who has translated them from 
cover to cover. We can understand 
and applaud the criminal who pre- 
ferred the galleys to the drudgery of 
reading Guicciardini throughout—we 
can’t understand, though we can pro- 
foundly admire, the courage and per- 
severance of the warrior who has 
struggled day by day through some 
three hundred sonnets, and heaven 
knows how many odes, of the ever- 
wailing Italian. Yet, as an Indian 
leisure is probably a severer trial on 
humanity than years of toil at the 
galleys, we doubt not that he did well 
to exchange it for the labour of read- 
ing and translating the amorous and 

latonic cleric of Vaucluse. One thing 
is certain— and we acknowledge it 

ratefully—that while the world would 
- lost the labour of the galley-slave, 
and been nothing the better of his read- 
ing, society has lost nothing by our 
author’s abandonment of his Indian 
leisure, and, perhaps, been a gainer by 
his literary labour of love. Looking 
at the task which he has voluntarily 
assigned himself, we are disposed to 
judge of its performance with con- 
siderable lenity. The sonnet is, under 
all circumstances, a difficult achieve- 
ment. Itis restricted in rhyme — it 
demands great nicety of rythm and 
cadence, and much skill in bringing it 
to its close.’ All these requirements 
are more difficult to accomplish in our 
tongue than in the Italian — so much 


oe 


* “Indian Leisure—Petrarch,” &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 
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By Captain Robert Guthrie MacGregor. 
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so, that few have been eminently suc- 
cessful in constructing sonnets in Eng- 
lish ; and our own Byron did rot hesi- 
tate to speak slightingly of it as a 
vehicle for the British poet. The son- 
nets of Petrarch owe as much of their 
success to the harmonious flow of the 
line, and the graceful turn of expres- 
sion, as to the sentiment, which is often 
conceited, and not unfrequently exag- 
gerated, and even unnatural, And it 
is a remarkable fact, that during his 
life, and for a considerable period 
after his death, his celebrity was mainly 
based upon his Latin compositions. 
The lapse of time has, however, 
wrought a striking mutation. His 
Latin treatises and philosophical dia- 
logues are seldom taken down from 
their dusty repositories in our public 
libraries: there are few who have not 
some acquaintance with his odes and 
sonnets. We have qualified ourselves 
to pronounce upon Capt. MacGregor’s 
performance, by reading no small 
number of his translations side by side 
with the originals. In general, he 
has rendered them faithfully, though 
rarely poetically ; he is often prosaic 
in the extreme, and sometimes misses 
the spirit and tone, sometimes even 
the point, of the original. Take, for 
instance, the sonnet addressed to the 
River Rhone, when the poet was forced 
to stop and rest on his journey down 
it ere he could reach Avignon, where 
his mistress resided. Here is the trans- 
lation— 


‘*O rapid river, from thine Alpine source 
Who, eating round thee, dost thy name 
obtain, 
Like mine thy anxious aim the goal to 
gain, 
Where Nature thine and Love directs my 
course ; 
Flow on in strength! thy stream nor sleep, 
nor toil 
Impede ! but ere thy waters reach the sea, 
Where the calm sky and flow’ry banks in 
thee 
A clearer mirror find, O pause a while! 
There is our sun of life, whose genial heat 
With softer verdure thy left shore adorns; 
Perchance, vain thought ! e’en now my stay 
she mourns. 
Kiss her fair hand, her small and snowy 
feet, 
And let the kiss instead of language speak 
The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.” 


London: 
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The original, which the line we have 
italicised purports to represent, runs 
thus— 


“ Vattene innanzi: il tuo corso non frena 
Né stanchezza né sonno.” 


The poet prays the river to precede 
him, as neither weariness nor sleep 
delays its speed, as they do him. The 
translator has missed the point of the 
word innanzi, and thus destroyed the 
beauty of the passage. Again, the 
fourth last line is a weak rendering of 
Petrarch’s— 


“ Forse (O! che spero) il mio tardar le dole.” 


The poet does not say the thought 
is vain, but he hopes it may be true 
that his lady grieves at his tardiness 
and not his absence. While the con- 
cluding line of the sonnet, which 
should be full and vigorous, is feeble, 
and curt, and commonplace, when 
compared with the original— 


‘* Lo spirto e pronto ma la carne e stanca.” 


Had we “Irish leisure” to under- 
take a translation of Petrarch, we 
would venture to render the portion 
of the sonnet on which we have com- 
mented somewhat after this fashion— 


Glide on before me—thy unbridled motion, 
Nor weariness, nor slumber checks; but ere 
Thou pourest his tribute to the kingly Ocean, 
Pause where the greenest meads, the 
balmiest air 
Are glassed on thee. There, on thy left 
bank biding, 
Shines my sweet living sun with tender 
ray: 
Perhaps, blest thought ! even now my slow- 
ness chiding : 
Kiss her soft foot or snow-fair hand, and 
say— 
Each murmuring kiss for lover’s words I 
give her— 
The spirit willing speeds, the weary flesh 
lags ever. 


Let us at random take another of 
these sonnets; it is on the death of 
Laura—a very sweet and pensive one, 
and withal, full of natural passionate 
feeling. Captain MacGregor has ren- 
dered it with sufficient verbal accuracy, 
but, to our thinking, he has egregiously 
failed in preserving the plaintive tone 
of the original. We shall give the origi- 
nal and the author’s translation, and let 
the reader judge for himself :— 

VOL, XLIV.—-NO, CCLXII, 


“ Alma felice, che soventi torni 

A consolar le mie noite dolenti 

Cogli occhi tuoi, che Morte non ha spenti, 
Ma sovra ’! mortal modo fatti adorni; 
Quanto gradisco ch’ i miei tristi giorni 

A rallegrar di tui vista consenti! 

Cosi incomincio a ritrovar presentj 
Le tue bellezze a suo’ usati soggiorni. 
La ’ve cantando andai di te molt’ anni, 

Or, come vedi, vo di te piangendo ; 
Di te piangendo no, ma di miei danni, 
Sol un riposo trovo in molti affanni, 

Che quando torni, ti conosco e ’ntendo 
All’ andar, alla voce, al volto a’ panni.” 


“ Blest Spirit ! who so oft in pity here 
Descendest to console my desolate nights, 

With star-like eyes, by death unquenched 

and clear, 
Which immortality now better lights ; 

That still thou deignest my gloomy life to 

cheer 
With thy sweet sight a grateful joy ex 
cites, 

For thus thy beauty, ever new and near, 

In each old haunt my faithful love ree 
quites ; 

Those haunts, thine own, in hope and pride, 

where late 

Of thee I sang, where now I mourn for 
thee, 

For thee—Ah no! but for my own hard 
fate. 

Yet ’mid my many woes one balm I see, 
That I, in these thy visitings below, 
From gait, speech, mien, and dress, thy 

presence feel and know.” 


Come, now, let us see if we cannot 
at least catch something more of the 
tone and passion of the Italian, and yet 
not depart much from the words of 
the sonnet. Here, then, is our own 
rendering :— 


Spirit beatified! that ofttimes bending 
Over thy lover lone, to cheer my nights 
Of sighs and ceaseless tears with those 
pure lights 
That death could quench not, but new lustre 
lending, 
Made bright past mortal orbs. How fer 
vently 
I bless the vision that doth deign to 
brighten 
My cheerless days. Thus do I learn to see, 
In fancy fond, these haunts thy beauties 
lighten : 
These shades, where I have winged the many 
years 
With song of thee, now echo to my sighs 
Mourning o’er thee ; yet, no! my selfish tears 
Mourn not the blest, but mine own mi- 
series, 
I know no rest, save when my cheated brain 
Gives me thy gait, and voice, and face, and 
garb again. 
2k 
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Of all the sonnets which Petrarch 
ever wrote — perhaps, indeed, in its 
way the finest that was ever penned 
by any poet —is the 45th, upon his 
mistress’s death. Its pathos is inimi- 
table; its flow is full of the tenderest 
and most plaintive melody. There is 
an intensity of sorrow concentrated 
upon one thought, undiverted and un- 
broken—a completeness and perfection 
about it in language and sentiment, 
that is unrivalled. One cannot read it 
unmoved :— 


** Passato & 'l tempo omai, lasso! che tanto 
Con refrigerio in mezzo ’1 foco vissi: 
Passato ¢ quella di ch’ io piansi e scrissi : 

Ma lasciato m’ ha ben la pena e ’! pianto. 

Passato e ’] viso leggiadro e santo ; 

Ma passando, i dolei occhi al cor m’ a fissi, 
Al cor gid mio, che seguendo partissi 

Lei ch’ avvolta !’ avea nel suo bel manto. 

Ella ’I se ne porté sotterra e’n cielo 
Ov’ or trionufa ornata dell’ allora 
Che merité la sua invitta onestate. 

Cosi, disciolto dal mortal mio velv 
Che a forza mi tien qui foss’ io con loro 


™ 


Fuor de’ sospir’ fra l’anime beate ! 


We fear much the man of war is 
**unused to the melting mood,” like 
another warrior whom Shakspeare has 
immortalised. At all events, he has 
contrived, with great fidelity of lan- 
guage (with one astounding exception), 
to rob the original of all its pathos, its 
poetry, its beauty. 
sentimentality, what young Miss in her 
teens, and fresh from her novel, could 
contrive to breathe a sigh or squeeze a 
tear, as sue reads these prosaic lines: — 


“ Past is the time, alas! which ever brought 
E’en mid its flames my tortur’d soul relief ; 
Past too is she for whom I wept and wrote, 
Who here has left me but my pen! and 
grief: 
Past the sweet seraph face, but ere she past 
Those dear eyes fix'd my heart, this heart 
once mine, 
Which fondly follow’d, faithful to the last, 
Her whose fair form did all its hopes en- 
shriue. 
She bore it hence with her from earth to 
heaven, 
Where now she shines 
laurel crown’d, 
To her unconquer’d virtue justly given. 
Would that I were — this mortal veil un- 
bound, 
Perforce which keeps me here—at endless 
rest, 
Beyond all sighs among the spirits blest !” 


with deathless 


Ob, injured ghost of Petrarch! ob, 
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insulted shade of Laura! Oh, cap- 
tain, captain! how could you? Inthe 
name of all that is absurd, what in- 
duced you to translate “pena” into pen? 
Why didn’t you “go the whole animal,” 
and write goose at once? Where was 
‘‘ Professor Pistrucci, of King’s Col- 
lege,” at the unlucky moment that you 
were indicting this traduction, that he 
might inform his pupil that pena is af- 
fliction, while penna is a pen, and that 
there is about the same difference be- 
tween them as between “ traduttore”’ 
and “ traditore ;” nay, much more in 
your case. Come, we will even at- 
tempt to give some better idea of the 
fine original, though we despair of ren- 
dering it to our own full satisfaction, 
or that of our readers :— 


Gone, oh! for ever gone from me, those 
years 
When I have blest the fires within me 
burning; 
And she, my theme of song, my cause of 
tears, 
Is gone, and left me but my pain and 
mourning. 
Gone is that face so fair, and so divine, 
But passing—ah! her sweet eyes pierced 
my heart, 
The heart once mine, that, following, did 
depart 
To seek that form that was its earthly shrine. 
She bore it to the grave, and to the skies 
Where now she dwells, her angel forehead 
crowned 
With laurels bright, her taintless virtue’s 
prize. 
Ah! would that from this mortal shroud 
unwound, 
That holds me here perforce, my soul could 
rise 
To join them ’mongst the blest, where grief 
no more is found. 


So far for Captain MacGregor’s 
skill as a translator of Petrarch. We 
do not profess to have read the whole 
of his labours in that field. Perhaps 
it is all the better for him that we have 
not. We could instance other cases 
in which he has, to our thinking, sadly 
marred his original. The task, how- 
ever, is an ungrateful one, and not 
needed. Let us pass to his other pro- 
ductions contained in the large volume 
before us. ‘These are, ‘* Agamemnon,” 
which he has altered from the Italian of 
Alfieri. It was certainly a ‘ plucky” 
thing to meddle with a tragedy of the 
greatest poet of modern Italy; but 
‘* brave men were living before Aga. 
memnon ;” and Dryden, Waller, and 
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others had the courage to do what the 
gallant Captain has dared. For our 
own parts we shall only say, that in all 
those cases — the “* Agamemnon ”’ in- 
cluded—we prefer the original construc- 
tion to the re-edification, The trans- 
lation of Voltaire’s ‘* Henriade,”’ is a 
very respectable performance, but no- 
thing more. Weare not sure that the 
taste of the present day will very much 
incline to an epic of Voltaire. The 
last fruit of **Indian Leisure” is an 
Anthology — chiefly translations from 
Italian, with some few from French, 
German, and Latin. Of these we can- 
not speak in terms of commendation. 
Had our author contented himself with 
translating sonnets or madrigals here- 
tofore unrendered, an abundance of 
which he could have found in the 
‘**Parnaso Italiano,” and other like 
works, he might, perhaps, have escaped 
with impunity. He has, however, 
with the characteristic bravery of his 
profession, selected not only some of the 
finest compositions, and the most difli- 
cult to render, but in so doing he en- 
ters into the lists with giants. ‘Take 
two or three examples. Every Italian 
scholar knows Filicaja’s fine sonnets 
on Italy. Every man, woman, and 
child, knows by heart Byron’s nervous 
translation of the second of those— 


* Ttalia, Italia, O tu, cui feo la sorte "— 


forming the 42nd and 43rd stanzas of 
the 4th canto of ‘Childe Harold.” The 
Captain has done the Italian, too, and 
no mistake. Had this been the first trans. 
lation of Filicaja, we could, perhaps, find 
a pardon for the failtire in the novelty of 
the attempt. Now, the quality of the 
performance only enhances our admi- 
ratioti of its author’s courage. Zappi 
wrote a noble sonnet on the ‘* Moses of 
Michelangelo,” and Roscoe translated 
it worthily ; but the Captain not only 
renders it badly, but filches the honour 
from the great Buonarotti, and calls it 
the ‘‘ Moses of Canova!” Clever fel- 
low that Zappi, to have written on the 
work of an artist who was not born for 
half a century after ! 

One of the most fearfully magnifi- 
cent compositions, for its length, that 
we ever read is Gianni’s sonnet on 
Judas. A fiend plucks down the trai- 


tor by the rope from which he hanged 
himself, and flings him down into hell : 
there, amid flame afid storm, Satah 
receives the wretch within his arms, 
and repays the traitor with akiss! The 
last lines are terrible— 


“ Poi fra le braccia si recd quel tristo, 
E con la bocca fumigante e nera 
Gli rese il baccid che avéa dato a Cristo." 


How does the Captain render 
them ? — 


“ Within his scorching /ap the traitor laid, 
And his black smoky mouth to his applied, 
Returning him the kiss which Christ be- 

trayed.” 


We are at a loss for words to ex- 
press our admiration of the stupidity 
which has contrived so utterly to de- 
stroy the poetical justice of this fearful 
thought. How could Satan return the 
kiss which Judas gave Christ, unless 
we entertain the horribly revolting sup- 
position that Satan had received it! 
We have seen the sonnet translated 
somewhere, and remember the con- 
cluding lines, which we think render a 
just idea of the original— 


“Within his dusky arms the wretch he 
caught, 

And with smutched lips, fuliginous and hot, 

Repaid the kiss which he to Christ had 
given,” 


We have dealt more at length with 
this volume than we had at first in- 
tended. Good translations, especially 
of poetry, are highly to be prized, as 
they are difficult to accomplish. Bad 
ones, particularly if they are not only 
defective in power but false in the 
transmission of the sense of the author, 
are not to be passed over without 
censure. We trust that Captain Mac- 
Gregor will find further leisure to re- 
peruse his performance. If he do so, 
we think he will make his volume a 
great deal snialler, aid we hope 4 good 
deal better. 

‘* Night and the Soul.”* If there be 
anything in a title, here is something 
to arrest us. We open the book, read 
a page, and find that this is no volume 
to skim lightly over; and so we begin 
at the beginning, and go straight 


* “Night dnd the Soul; a Dramatie Poem.” By ‘J. Stanyan Bigg. London: Griom- 
bridgé and Sons. 1854. 
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through it. The poem, though in the 
dramatic form, has little of the drama 
about it—even less than ‘‘ Faust,” or 
*¢ Festus,” each of which it in part re- 
sembles. It is a psychological and 
metaphysical poem, the plot of which 
is somewhat the same as that of the 
great masterpiece of Goethe ; with this 

reat difference, that the temptations 
which assail Alexis are all from within; 
the trials are of his intellect and not 
of his senses. Alexis and Ferdinand 
are friends whose characters contrast 
and relieve each other. The former 
is one who is ever looking deeply into 
the mysteries of nature— 


“ The indestructible and infinite, 
The mighty march of the immeasurable ; 
The policies of heaven ; and the life, 
And soul and centre of all being.” 


The latter is— 


* Enamoured of the ‘:quid grace 
And loveliness that ever float and flow 
Upon the surfaces of things.” 


They meet at night in a wood (by 
the way, we may observe here, that 
all the scenes are at night), and each 
describes the wonders and the glories 
of nature, according to the peculiar 
temperament and hue of his mind, 
There is some fine, bold thinking in 
this scene, though occasionally ex- 
pressed in language rather stilted. Let 
us contrast a portion of the thoughts of 
either friend :— 


ALEXIS. 


‘We stand within the darkness of the 
porch 
Of being—the Great Temple is beyond ; 
And God hath hung up on the vaulted roof 
These splendours, but to light us to our rest, 
And to prepare us for the blaze to come! 
Nature is still, as ever, the thin veil 
Which half conceals, and half reveals the 
face 
And lineaments supernal of our king,— 
The modifying medium through which 
His glories are exhibited to man, — 
The grand repository where he hides 
His mighty thoughts, to be dug out like 
diamonds ;— 
Still is the day irradiate with His glory, 
Flowing in steady, sun-streaked, ocean-gush 
From His transcendent nature, —still at 
night 
O’er our horizon trail the sable robes 
Of the Eternal One, with all their rich 
Embroidery and blazonment of stars. 
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FERDINAND. 


* Alas! that mankind see Him not, ~— 
the Great 
And Everlasting Framer of all worlds ; 
Who paints himself upon the leaves of 
flowers, 

And flings his portrait on the breasted clouds, 
And sheds his syllogisms in the shape 
Of suns and moons and planetary systems. 
How is it that our fellows see not beauty, 
That great thoughts never visit them ?” 


A garden-scene introduces us to 
Flora, the sister of Ferdinand, who 
loves and is beloved by Alexis, and 
has a congenial spirit to his. Caroline 
is the mistress of Ferdinand, and like 
him in disposition. Here are her 
night-thoughts :— 


CAROLINE, 
“ Hark ! 
The only voices that disturb the night, 
Or rather mingle with its solemn hush, 
Are two, save ours: — That of the restless 
wind 
Gliding about among the trees, as if 
The Angel of the Earth were passing o’er 
The velvet carpet of her palace-home, 
From chamber unto chamber, just to see, 
With all the yearning of a mother’s heart, 
That all her loved ones were asleep and well, 
And look her last on them for this one night, 
And take their happy dreams with her to 
Heaven ; 
And that the motion that we hear was but 
The rustle of her garments ; and the other 
Is the soft silver-sounding splash of yonder 
Moss-covered fountain. How I love the 
sound 
Of falling water! It hath something in it 
Which speaks of the long past,—of infancy, 
And the bright pearl-like days of childhood ; 
and 
I fancy that I hear it murmuring 
Stories of red ripe berries ; and with glee, 
And with an innocent cunning, telling of 
Those secret nooks where thickest hang the 
nuts 
From their o’erladen branches: —Oh! it 
speaks, 
In tones one cannot help but understand, 
Of those far-distant times when all things 
were 
Treasures and joys —not to be bought with 
worlds.” 


Flora sees nature with different eyes ; 
and yet there is somewhat womanly in 
her contemplations :— 


FLORA. 
“ The Night is lovely, and I love her with 
A passionate devotion, for she stirs 
Feelings too deep for utterance within me. 
She thrills me with an influence and a power, 
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A saddened kind of joy I cannot name, 

So that I meet her brightest smile with tears. 

She seemeth like a prophetess, too wise, 

Knowing, ah! all too much for happiness ; 

As though she had tried all things, and had 
found 

All vain and wanting, and was thenceforth 
steep'd 

Up to the very dark, tear-lidded eyes 

In a mysterious gloom, a holy calm ! 

Doth she not look now just as if she knew 

All that hath been, and all that is to come ? 

With one of her all-prescient glances turn’d 

Towards those kindred depths which slept 
for aye,— 

The sable robe which God threw round 
Himself, 

And where, pavilioned in glooms, He dwelt 

In brooding night for ages, perfecting 

The glorious dream of past eternities, 

The fabric of creation,—running adown 

The long Time-avenues, and gazing out 

Into those blanks which slept before Time 
was ; 

And with another searching glance, turn’d up 

Towards unknown futurities—the book 

Of unborn wonders. ° ° . ‘ 

Oh yes! Llove the Night, who ever standeth 

With her gemm’d finger on her rich ripe lip, 

As if in attitude of deep attention, 

Catching the mighty echoes of the words 

Which God had utter’d ere the earth was 
form’'d, 

Or ere yon Infinite blushed like a bride 

With all her jewels; and I love the flowers, 

And their soft slumber as they lie around 

In the sweet starlight, bathed in love-like 
dew.” 


A dialogue between the two young 
men in the library still further develops 
the peculiar character of each. Alexis 
speaks, as Ferdinand says, in soul-pic- 
tures. Here is one of them:— 


ALEXIS. 
‘There is within the soul 

A region of still waters, never stirr’d 
But by the hands of angels,—a sweet spot 
Left sacred to the Deity, which He, 
Amidst the almost universal wreck, 
Hath still reserved in mercy for Himself; 
A solemn grove still musical with song,— 
An altar-fire still burning in the waste,— 
A voice within that testifieth still, 
In thrills of mute thanksgiving, to His grace. 
And in this lake-like region all things bright 
Are treasured and reflected, like the stars. 
And in this grove all spirit-minstrels sing ; 
And to this fire, all beauty adds a brand; 
And to this hushlike voice, all that is great 
Gives utterance and power.” 


Next comes a love passage between 
Ferdinand and Caroline. It is, how- 
ever, to our taste, somewhat faulty. 
It lacks nature and simplicity, and is 
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full of set phrases. The lady says 
smart things; the gentleman makes 
love by the book. In reply to her 
chiding his absence, he replies in very 
gallant rhymes :— 


FERDINAND. 

“ To those who love there is no absence. 
Thine image holds me like the air ; 
Whether I wander or I rest — 

Goes and rests with me everywhere. 

To those who love, the universe, 

Like a great heart, is ever beating; 

And every strong pulsation keeps 

The one dear loved name still repeating. 
To those who love, all moments are 

Like cloudlets veiling o’er a star; 

And everything in nature seems 
Emparadised in golden dreams. 

To those who love, all loveliness 

Is but the image of the grace 

That mantles o'er the one loved form ;— 
Is but a mirror of her face. 

Day sings her name with thousand tongues, 
And night the echo still prolongs ; 
Flowers breathe it to their mother earth ; 
Leaves lisp it by the light winds shaken ; 
Sighs gasp it to the heaving breast ; 
Tears tell it when they do but waken ; 
Dews hold it in their trembling souls ; 
Birds thrill it to the morn and even ; 
Streams tell it to their flowery banks ; 
And star-beams write it over heaven. 
All nature is but as a scroll, 

With thy name filling up the whole.” 


He redeems his pedantry, at the end, 
by one touch of nature; he kisses the 
young lady, just by way of illustrating 
a sentiment about her lips. 

A scene in a subterranean cavern 
discloses the evil spirits plotting the 
temptation and overthrow of Alexis; 
but his ministering spirit declares that 
they shall fail :— 


MINISTERING SPIRIT. 
‘* But the soul that now is given you 
To torment, and tempt, and try, 
Shall come from you bright as glances 
From a merry, laughing eye ; 
Shall come luminous as moonbeams 
Through a rack of clouds and glooms, 
And triumphant as bright spirits 
Winging upward from their tombs.” 


Then comes the trial. He is alone 
in a room: his soul is filled with dark 
misgivings; he begins to believe there 
is nothing real except the outward 
world: he is disgusted with himself 
and his own pursuits; he finds philo. 
sophy is vain, as Faust exclaimed :— 


‘“ Habe nun, ach! Philosophié, 
Juristerei und medecin, 
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Und lieder auch Theologie ! 
Darchaus studirt mit heissem Bemiihn. 
Da steh’ ich nun ich armer Thor, 
Und bin so ’klug als wie Zuvor.” 


So he cries, that he has been plung- 
ing into the depths of being, seeking 
for knowledge that he neyer ‘found :-— 


“ All things have been enigmas unto me, 
And I have spent my soul in their solution ; 
Leaving them all but unsolved riddles still ;— 
Have gone into the outer world of thought, 
And come back empty-handed, like the rest, 
Bearing an unwise blank upon my face— 
A look of wonder at the universe— 


Philosophy! Philosophy! Deep fool ! 
Thou most profound of all inanities ! 
Great bankrupt! Soul-deluding fiend !” 


Then he looks forth into the street, 
and sees the stream of human life 
passing by, and moralises upon man 
and his pursuits and destiny. Finally, 
he passes out into the thoroughfare, 
and finds man working against God, 
and God counter-working man. There 
is much fine thinking in this somewhat 
long soliloquy ; but throughout all the 
clouds of despair and perplexity there 
is an under-current of the true light 
that still holds him to his faith in God. 

Ferdinand and Caroline are mar- 
ried. Alexis shuts himself up in gloom 
and misgiving. Flora pines for the 
noble nature which she fears is de- 
stroyed ; she hears the story of her 
lover's sufferings, and she replies with 
the true, trustiul faith of woman :— 


FLORA. 

“ Ah! 'Tisa dreary tale, and yet my heart, 
My feeble woman’s heart, hath faith in God! 
A greater e’en than he hath cried in tears 
‘My God! Oh! why hast Thou forsaken 

Me?’ 
He will not suffer a great, earnest soul 
To struggle with the Enemy alone.” 


Months over —months of men- 
tal struggling, to end in triumph. 
The progress of his thoughts are fine- 
ly developed. Here is a portion of 
t 


em :— 


“* The highest truths lie nearest to the heart ; 

No soarings of the soul can find out God. 

I saw a bee who woke one summer night, 

And taking the white stars for flowers, went 
y 

Buzzing and booming in the hungry blue ; 

And when its wings were weary with the 
flight, 

And the cold airs of morn were coming up, 
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Lo! the white flowers were melting out of 
view, 

And it came wheeling back—ah ! heavily 

To the great laughing earth that gleam'd 
below ! [A pause. 

God will not show Himself to prying eyes: 

Could Reason scale the battlements of heaven, 

Religion were a vain and futile thing, 

And Faith a toy for childhood or the mad; 

The humble heart sees farther than the soul. 

Love is the key to knowledge—to true power, 

And he who loveth all things, knoweth all. 

Religion is the true Philosophy ! 

Faith is the last great link ’twixt God and 
man. 

There is more wisdom in a whisper’d prayer 

Than in the ancient lore of all the schools: 

The soul upon its knees holds God by the 
hand. 

Worship is wisdom as it is in heaven! 

‘I do believe! Help thou my unbelief!’ 

Is the Jast greatest utterance of the soul. 

God came to me as Truth—I saw Him not; 

He came to me as Love —and my heart 
broke, 

And from its inmost deeps there came a cry, 

‘My Father! Oh! my Father, smile on me,’ 

And the Great Father smiled.” 





At length restored to his right mind, 
Flora and her friends visit him. She 
tells him :— 


FLORA. 
“Ah! never elsewhere have I been in 
thought. 
I have gone with thee through the tug and 
strife 


Between the world of darkness and of light. 

I never doubted thee—no, not an hour! 

When woman loses faith in him she loves 

There is no other comforter but God, 

No time, no place, nor any world but heaven ! 

I have sigh’d for thee, wept for thee, pray’d 
for thee, 

And would have died for thee, believing thee 

As worthy of my life as of my love! 


ALEXIS (aside), 
O God! in mercy hast thou come to me. 
Thou hast o’erbrimm’d the measure of my 
bliss!” 


IIere the poem should have ended. 
But, unfortunately, the author has 
made his hero entertain the company 
with a variety of lyrical com sitions, 
which he has written during hi Kis seclu- 
sion, illustrative of the progress of his 
feelings. ‘These utterly mar the effect 
of the denouement, and distract the 
mind from the contemplations that 
should occupy it in silence. They are, 
however, intrinsically good, and the 
last is a noble piece of writing. 

Such is ‘Night and the Soul,” 








a@ poem, undoubtedly, of remarkable 
vigour of thought, and abounding with 

assages of great poetical power. It 

as, however, faults which detract from 
its merit. The songs, of which there 
are a good many interspersed through- 
out, have too much elaboration and 
too little feeling. Indeed, the senti- 
ment of love is handled with less truth 
than any other in the book. There is 
nothing like that simple ballad in the 
Faust :— 


* Es war ein Konig in Thule ;” 


or that most touchingly pathetic song 
of poor Margaret :— 


“ Meine Ruh, ist hin, 
Mein hertz ist schwer ; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr,” 


that stand out in such exquisite relief 
from the deep and more massive poetry 
of Goethe. We quote the best of them, 
because the most natural, though it is 
too artificial, particularly the conclud- 
ing lines :— 
CHARLES. 
“Thy hand! Thy hand! Thy lily hand, 
It flushes all my brow. 
Thy voice! Thy voice! Thy silver voice, 
It thrills my spirit now. 
A joy hath grown up in my heart, 
It fans my life to bliss ; 
It is the infant of thy lips— 
The baby of thy kiss! 
And it hath ruffled o’er my soul, 
And drawn forth all its powers, 
Like July- winds upon the lips 
Of golden-hearted flowers. 


Bend o’er me with those starry eyes, 
Those eyelids milky white ; 

Sink on my storm-impassion’d breast, 
Like a peace- giving night ; 

Bend o’er me with thy sky-like brow, 
Which all the stars might seek :— 

Bend o’er me ;—Iet thy golden hair 
Trail on my burning cheek. 

My heart leaps towards thee, as the sea 
Pants at the maiden moon ; 

A swimming haze comes o’er my soul, 
Like a great sultry noon : 

And all my life is lined with music-bars, 

Pack’d with sweet notes that tremble like 

the stars!” 


A greater fault still remains to be 
noticed. The style is not unfrequent- 
ly inflated and bombastic; sometimes 
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degenerating into actual rant. For 
instance :— 
ALEXIS. 
“T love to grasp a great thought by the 
heel 

And plunge it underneath another Styx, 
And see it come forth bright, invincible— 
Strong, and yet beautiful—Achilles-like.” 


And again :— 
“Oh, to be one of these !—the mighty bards 
Who touch the soul to splendour, and who 
string 
Humanity like harps in sweetest tune 
For God to play on as he passes by !” 


But these faults may be pardoned— 
better still, they may be cancelled ; 
and we trust that the public will suffi- 
ciently appreciate this poem to enable 
the author to correct them in a second 
edition. 

‘* Alpine Lyrics””* is a little volume, 
sent without a minstrel’s name into 
the world, though the author need not 
blush to own it. He seems to have 
gone singing ever on his way, through 
the mountain passes and over the gla- 
ciers ; along the sunny valleys and the 
blue lakes. His songs, too, are plea- 
sant, such as any who have wandered 
over the same scenes will read with the 
relish of a thousand happy memories. 
These lyrics are chiefly descriptive of 
the scenery of Switzerland, with here 
and there a legend, or tale, or histori- 
cal piece interspersed. In point of 
composition, or thought, they are not 
of a very high order, and they want 
variety of measure Nevertheless, they 
are evidently the production of a man 
of taste and education, and are through- 
out imbued with a strong tone of piety. 
The following will give a fair idea of 
these lyrics :— 


THE OCEAN OF MIST. 


VALLEY OF THE AAR. 


“ Drear and dismal was the day 
*Mid the rocks of roaring Aar, 
Wet and weary was the way 
O’er the wrecks of Time’s long war— 
Mists of morning all concealing, 
Or but gulfs of gloom revealing ! 


“ Slippery steeps o’er pools profound, 
Where the river waits for prey ;— 
Teeming torrents all around 
Swell the dirge of buried day— 
All unseen the worn cliffs clatter— 
Wordless moans the mountains mutter, 
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“ Onward through the stony wastes, 
As within a gaping grave, 
Sad and silent, traveller hastes— 
Lingering look no more to give. 
For the darkness may bring danger 
To the lone and loitering stranger. 


“ Toiling up the last steep brow, 
Still in mantle of the night, 
All bewildered where to go,— 
With one step he gains the light, 
As from gloomy cave returning 
To the blessed mirth of morning ! 


“ Other regions far and fair, 
Smiling in the setting sun, 
Open, as in other sphere, 
Where the night is all unknown— 
Where the clouds of day have never 
Rested on the rock or river. 


“ Now, behind, the mist no more 
Beats in blank obscurity ; 
For he stands upon the shore 
Of a silent snowy sea, 
Rich with summer’s golden glowing— 
Wave o'er wave in fulness flowing ; 


* Rise the purple peaks above, 
Round the margin of the deep, 
Gazing, as with guarding love, 
O’er the dreams of troubled sleep— 
Firm and fixed, when all is motion 
In the spreading silver ocean ! 


** There upon the vapour’s wing, 
Where the shadow’s form is faint, 
Iris weaves her silken ring, 
Like the splendour round the saint— 
Triumph’s zoning type and token 
That the doom of day is broken! 


“ Thus in voyage vague of Life, 
When the sky is seen no more, 
When the sternest is the strife, 
Man may with his spirit soar, 
Far beyond the boiling billow ;— 
Heights where tempests may not follow. 


“ Only, when his day is done, 
Wisdom wakes the slumbering sense, 
Then, with speeding setting sun, 
From some solemn eminence, 
Smiles he on the ocean heaving, 
Where have been his years of grieving! 


* Hope would then spread out the sail 
On the silver shining main ; 
Trusting Time again might tell 
Hours of past without the pain ; 
But another land is looming, 
Where the pilgrims all are coming !” 


* “The Friends, and Other Poems.” 
1854, 


Mr. Warwick Beechwood has writ- 
ten a good-sized book, admirably 
printed, and on most unexceptionable 

aper. The principal composition is 
called «* The Friends,”* written in un- 
rhymed decasyllabic measure, some- 
times, as on the present occasion, very 
appropriately called blank verse. We 
had not the privilege of being present 
at the process of composition; but we 
should suppose it to have been con- 
ducted after a receipt somewhat like 
the following :—‘‘ Take your subject ; 
turn it over in your mind; make a tale 
of it; write it out in prose, using a 
reasonable quantity of large words: 
you may add some old phrases — the 
older the better, provided they are 
sweet ; pepper it with a little passion ; 
sweeten it with a little love; stiffen it 
with a little philosophy. Stir up the 
whole, till you mix the composition well 
together, and invert the order of the 
words ; then tell it off into lines of five 
feet, two syllables to the foot; you 
can count the feet with your left hand, 
while you score them with your right ; 
leave it to dry; read it over ; polish it 
off, and then it is fit for use.” We 
have certainly failed to discover in 
** The Friends” any of those qualities 
which are ordinarily supposed to be 
indispensable to a poem. There is no 
fine thinking, no elevation of senti- 
ment, no felicitous imagery, no high 
colouring — nothing that touches the 
feelings, that holds the heart, that 
clings to the memory. It is simply a 
prose tale; and, had it been undis. 
guisedly written in prose lines, the whole 
length of the page, we should have said 
—had we indeed been disposed to say 
anything at all about it — that it was 
a narrative of two very commonplace 
lives, told in extremely good language, 
but, after all, not worth the trouble of 
telling. The Ladye Adeline, the se- 
cond piece, stands somewhat higher in 
the scale of constructive excellence, 
for itis rhymed. It is a tale of a hor- 
rible old baron, who killed his wife 
with a sword-cut in the head, and then 
threw her into a dungeon, instead of 
giving her Christian burial. The na- 
tural consequences ensue. The lady's 
ghost walks the castle o’ nights, and at 
length appears to her own daughter, 
the Ladye Adeline, whom she leads to 
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the chapel, in which a spectral revel of 
all her ancestry is got up impromptu 
to receive her. They dance and shout 
(we could never understand why ghosts 
dance and shout, though we admit the 
propriety of devils doing so, on well- 
established authority), and then they 
break— 


“In horrid screams, and frantic fly 
In mazy windings, as they cry 
‘Welcome! greet, with nine times nine— 
Greet the Ladye Adeline |’ ” 


All the coffins are open, except one, 
This she is forced to open— 


“ The spirits"howl ; she must 
Lift up the coffin, free the dust.” 


And so she does, and sees— 


“ Nought but foul dirt, and earth, and stones, 
Some clothes except, but they were red 
With human gore.” 


At breakfast next morning, Adeline 
stoutly demands of her father the dun- 
geon key, The old gentleman, instead 
of sternly sending her up to her chamber, 
and putting her upon bread-and-water 
diet for her audacity, as one would ex- 


pect an old wife-murdering scoundrel 
to have the pluck to have done— 


‘* Listens as she speaks, 
As if a sword were in each sound. 
The blood deserts his hollow cheeks — 
Senseless he sinks upon the ground ; 
They bare him to his stately bed.” 


Friar Hubert falls down on his knees 
before the lady, and adjures her— 


“ Ladye, I pray thee, go not near 
That horrid pit of woe and fear !” 


But Adeline has a dash of good 
Queen Bess in her, and so she swears 
a lusty oath that she'll have her own 
way— 
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“¢ Nay, bring the key,’ the ladye said ; 
‘ Tvow to God! that ere my head 
I rest again in sleep once more, 
That dungeon’s depths I will explore.’ 
The friar groaned ; he brought the key.” 


Down they go; and, sure enough, 
they found a heap of whitened bones 
on the floor of the dungeon. 


“No withered flesh did they display, 
The worms had eat it all away ; 
A sword, whose edge with rust was dull, 
Yet lay there fastened in the skull,” 


A groan is heard; the friar cries 
out, ‘Jesu, Maria!” and calls on his 
stouter companion to stand to him— 


“ Assist me, lady, or I faint.” 


They put the bones in the coffin, and 
the tomb closes with a clap that shook 
the castle. Three towers fell crashing 
to the ground, thunder and lightning 
follow, and— 


“‘ Voices were heard in merry peal, 
Making the human blood congeal ; 


and the Ladye Adeline is saluted by 
the ghostly gambollers once more with 
*¢nine times nine.” But the worst is 
to come. Old Sir Lionel, who had 
taken to his bed, is nowhere to be 
found; all that could be discovered— 


“Were the few blackened ashes strewed 
over his bed, 
All that rested to show old Sir Lionel 
dead !” 


The lady weeps, and asks the friar— 


“Tf the portals of mercy were shut on the 
man ?” 


In reply whereto, the latter “ thus 
sternly his sentence expressed” in the 
following rollicking measure ;— 


“Oh, woe! that thy spirit should be snatched from the world, 
Thus unshrift, unforgiven, away to be hurled ; 
Should be cast to perdition, till masses and prayer 
May haply release thee from profoundest despair ; 
Till purgatory’s pangs shall at last make thee whole, 
And burn out the blood-marks which redden thy soul; 
When the Lord may impart to thy purified mind 
That repentance thy wickedness never could find.” 


*¢ Heart Histories”* is a collection 
of poems, and prose tales, and essays. 


With the latter we shall not at present 
concern ourselves; the former are 


* “ Heart Histories.” By Marion Paul Aird. London and Edinburgh; Johnstone and 
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songs and religious poems. There is 


a good deal of lyrical sweetness in 
them, and some trite subjects are 
treated with considerable freshness. 
Take, for example, the following— 


“ T stood by a river, when spring leaves were 
green— 

I saw the bud blossom and fall on the 
stream ; 

The bright wave was glancing around the 
grey stone, 

Where foam-bells were dancing, and singing 
this song— 

‘O ever! for ever! I’m passing away! 

And never! O never! my waters decay.’ 


“TI stood by the river, in summer's rose- 
bloom, 

When sunshine was smiling on temple and 
tomb ; 

The noon-beam was blushing in flowret and 


tree, 
And o’er the green valley the song of the 
bee 
Still sung with the river its soft syren song— 
*O ever! for ever! my waters flow on.’ 


“T stood by the river, where flowrets had 
been ; 

The sear-leaf was floating like weed on the 
stream ; 

The chill breeze around it was sighing ‘de- 
cay ’— 

The wave, dark and troubled, ran swiftly 
away ; 

But still this ‘for ever’ was heard in its 
moan, 

Though summer was ended and tearful its 
song. 


“When winter had lighted her bright even- 
ing fire, 

And beauty delighted with picture and 
lyre— 

When golden thought opened her sibyline 
leaves, 

And friendship with roses her holly-branch 
weaves— 

When the heart to the loved one is singing 
this song— 

‘O ever! for ever! my music flows on.’ 


“T stood by the river — how silent its 
breath— 

The ice-chain had bound it in cerements of 
death ! 

I said, ‘O! still river, I read on thy wave 

A lesson of wisdom, for life and the grave ; 

Now where, O! dark river, thy sunshine and 
song ? 

Thy joyous for ever? thy jewel-like foam ? 
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“ *The wind from the mountain has broken 
thy harp— 

The sleep of the fountain has frozen thy 
heart— 

Now cold as yon statue of marble so pale, 

Which moonlight has mantled with gossamer 
veil.’ 

The sound of the river — ah! still was its 
tone, 

As the voice of the sleeper beneath the grave- 
stone, 


“Time flows like a river, through bloom and 
decay, 

And ever! still ever! it passeth away, 

But to the life-dreamer it singeth this song— 

‘No, never! no, never! my waters are gone.’ 


“T stood by a river—O! bright was its 
flow, 

As the crown on the mountain of new-fallen 
snow ; 

Or the glory that purples the Caspian Sea, 

When sun-down is falling resplendently. 

And Time on that river —a dream of the 
night, 

A streak on a moonbeam — was lost in its 
light ; 

The music of ocean, a note in its song— 

For ever! for ever! its waters flow on.” 


It is one of those little books that 
will find many readers, for its subjects 
will find sympathy everywhere; and 
its treatment of them is such as all 
can comprehend. 

What is to be expected from one 
who flings his productions thus reck- 
lessly upon the public as the author of 
** Morbida”* does ?— 


‘Most of these pieces were written long 
ago. Iam quite aware that it is no reason- 
able plea to state that they were written very 
rapidly ; but I venture to mention the fact, 
as it is a kind of excuse. The second, third, 
fourth, and fifth poems were written in about 
a dozen nights; and some of the others, of 
considerable length, at a single sitting each. 
Several are unfinished, almost all unpolished, 
and some much mutilated also, 

“Tam conscious that I ought to endea- 
vour to amend much of what I now commit 
to the press, and not to ‘shoot’ these clear- 
ings'of my desk there; but I do not think 
it worth while to expend any pains upon 
such materials. I fear it would be in vain 
to try to make these compositions worth 
much: ‘the foundations are too sandy.’” 


There is abundant evidence of haste 
throughout these poems— indeed, a 
great portion of them are quite incom~ 


* “ Morbida; or, Passion Past, and other Poems.” London: Saunders and Otley. 1854. 
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prehensible to us. And this is the more 
to be regretted, as we find glimmer- 
ings of a poetic faculty, and strong 
imaginative power, scattered through 
them. Here is a good passage— 


“ That liquid lustre is the light of youth, 

And not the light of tears: ‘tis but the dew 

Of this thy morning hour. There is no stain 

Of tears on thee. Nostain—no, not a tear’s— 

Ts on that holy face; nor will I deem 

That thou, more precious, art in aught less 
pure 

Than ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite 


yp 
‘ 
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And again— 
“ Art thouf? Art thou, 

Thou dark-eyed lady of the sweet, strange 
look 

Of liquid fire and maiden meditation, 

Of mingled mind and heart, and soul and 
sense, 

Genius and passion, thought and tender- 
ness ?” 


‘*Ttaly ” is a fine, nervous piece of 
writing, and some of the fragments 
are full of a poetic spirit. We quote 
a few stanzas from one of them :— 


“It is*the Holy Land that looms along the dawning light ; 
And champion of the cross is he, the sad, stern, Templar knight. 


And, far from where his fathers fought, from where his fathers lie, 
From that fair, glorious land where he had hoped to do and die ; 
From thee, thou lovely land of hills, and lakes, and mountain valleys, 
Of mingled vast, and wild, and sweet, where exile-spirit rallies ; 

And far from her, the fairer one, for whom the champion sighs, 
Upon the warring eastward wave his wings of wind he plies ; 

All burning for the boundless war, where he knee-deep will ride 

In blood adown the hosts that blaze the Soldan’s crescent pride ; 

All ardent in the thought To be where heaven of earth was born, 
Where Christ exalted died, to rise in earliest Easter morn— 

The land of hope to him, who comes with spirit sinking, soaring, 

To cast him down before the Risen, a ray of life imploring, 

To cast him down, with casque and crown, the Throned in heaven adoring. 


. 


He comes to seek the Throned who came to tread the field of blood, 
Who bore the glorious crown of thorns beyond the stars of God.” 


We could wish the author would 
take more time, think more respect- 
fully of the public, and do himself 
more justice, and then we shall have 
better things from the author of 
** Morbida.” 

We have many volumes still before 
us, but for the present we must lay 
them aside. When autumn is past, 


and the nights are lengthening at the 
approach of winter, we shall hope to 
find in them companions for our own 
fireside, and taking from them what is 
good and profitable — what is lovely 
and pleasant—send them forth to make 
an hour pass pleasantly away at the 
firesides of our readers. 

































































































































































































































































Mr. T. Percy Jones is a homeopathic 
poet. While that true “ spasmodic 
tragedy,” the cholera, stalks dread 
o’er the scene, he stimulates the droop- 
ing energies of the town with a coun- 
terirritant, of a congenial nature, al- 
most, but not quite so terriby in ear- 
nest. Some ‘ gripes of compassion ” 
(as Isaac Barrow says) seem good to 
divert the thoughts from convulsions, 
which take a more selfish hold upon 
the feelings; and the globules here 
administered by Doctor Jones act 
upon the midriffin a manner highly 
conducive (if King John be an autho- 
rity) to the circulation; for they set 
the blood— 


“ Tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes.” 


Our author has no respect for schools 
(nor, as it afterwards appears, for 
schoolmasters), and holds it particu- 
larly senseless to talk about ** Schools 
of Poetry.” He is a scholar of nature, 
that nature which is spasmodic, but 
yet uncramped by rules ; the same na- 
ture, he flatters himself, which pro- 
duced Lear, Othello, and Macbeth, 
and to which you, gentle reader, are 
indebted for “* Firmilian,” and for all 
those to whom you may give the ho- 
nour of the poetic name. For in Mr. 
Jones’s firm opinion, “all high poetry 
is, and must be, spasmodic.” Yet he 
has no call to “ the devil.” No; he 
distinctly renounces that agent and his 
black art, scorning the ‘ buffooneries ” 
of Goethe, and scarcely forbearing to 
sneer at Shakspeare’s Witches, and 
the Ghost in Hamlet. By the spas- 
modic energy of his genius he can dis- 
pense with supernatural agencies, and 
** pile the agony” to any height ever 
attained by mortal inspiration. 

The result of his efforts is before us, 
and all he asks of the critic is to notice 
it. He is not greedy of indiscriminate 
praise, nor * at all deterred by hostile 
criticism.”’ On the contrary, he thanks 
those gentlemen, who, however censo- 
rious, have “ brought him forward.” 
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His own opinion, however, he frank- 
ly avows to be, that “ the utter extra- 
vagance which some writers affect to 
have discovered in his play is traceable 
only to their own defects in high ima- 
ginative development ;” and he con- 
cludes his preface with this modest 
challenge :— 


“Tam not arrogant enough to assert that 
this is the finest poem which the age has 
produced; but I shall feel very much 
obliged to any gentleman who can make 
me acquainted with a better. 


“T. Percy JONEs. 
“* Streatham, July, 1854.” 


And now for the matter of this spas- 
modic tragedy. ‘ Firmilian; a Stu- 
dent of Badajoz,” a “great youth 
baptised to song,” is urged by the 
voice of universal Pan to rise up in 
his might, be great in guilt, and mak- 
ing his song a tempest, shake the earth 
to its foundation. Accordingly, he 
sits down to write a tragedy upon * the 
first murder ;” but finding, for want 
of experience, that he can but feebly— 


** Paint the mental spasms that tortur’d Cain,” 


he concludes that the best way to mas- 
ter his subject will be to kill two or 
three particular friends, and thereby 
obtain the right sensation. 


“What do I know as yet of homicide ? 
Nothing. Fool! fool! to lose thy precious 
time 
In dreaming of what may be, when an act, 
Easy to plan, and easier to effect, 
Can teach thee every thing.” 


Thus Michael Angelo is apocryphal- 
ly reported to have nailed his ‘*model” 
to a cross, that he might catch a grace 
beyond the reach of art, in finishing off 
his great work of The Crucifixion. In 
this case, however, a difficulty presents 
itself, like that which puzzled Tom 
Sheridan when advised by. his father 
to take a wife. ‘* With all my heart, 
father ; but whose wife shall I take ?” 
Firmilian knows so many who are dear 
to him, that he cannot choose all in a 











* “Firmilian ; or, the Student of Badajoz.” A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones. 
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moment whose life he shall take. 
*¢There’s Lilian, pretty maid,” who 
loves him dearly ; she is entitled to the 
preference ; but her uncle, the Inqui- 
sitor, might haply set troublesome 
inquiries on foot; ‘therefore, dear 
Lilian, live!” Then Mariana, his 
own betrothed. It is tempting; but— 


“ We're not married yet. 
It will be time enough to think of her 
After her lands are mine.” 


The respectable artist, Mr. Burke 
Kirwan, would have highly appreciated 
this spasmodic idea. Well, but there 
is yet a third, a black beauty, Indiana ; 
of her, however, he is not yet suffi- 
ciently tired to afford to give her up. 
He, therefore, proceeds with a cata- 
logue raisonnée of his male friends. 

Haverillo, a brother poet, has lent 
him a great deal of money, but retains 
securities for it, which, in a certain 
event, might fall into the hands of 
executors, and they would sue for the 
debt. Haverillo consequently holds 
«¢ a bond of fate,” which saves him this 
turn, though, as we shall see anon, it will 
not always avail him. But there are 
three other excellent good fellows, one 
of whom, the kinsman of Mariana, he 
‘loves like a brother.” That is just 
the sort of victim a would-be Cain 
should croak for; so, to make sure 
work, he poisons all three after a 
brawl at a tavern. 

Having provoked the nearest and 
dearest of the trio to strike him, a long 
altercation ensues, from which we se- 
lect a few spasmodic passages :— 


FIRMILIAN. 
“ You struck me, sir !” 


D’ AGUILAR. 
* T did.” 
FIRMILIAN. 
“ And you're aware, 
“Of course, of what the consequence 
must be, 
Unless you tender an apology ?” 


D’ AGUILAR, 
“ Of course I am.” 


FIRMILIAN, 
“ Madman ! would’st thou provoke 
The slide o’ the avalanche ?” 


D’ AGUILAR. 
“T wait its fall 
In perfect calmness.” 
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Firmilian hereupon demonstrates 
«high poetry” to be catching, for he 
‘* takes” what follows from Zanga and 
King Lear :— 


“A blow — a blow! 
blow ; 
My soul’s athirst for vengeance, and I'll 
have it! 
Come not between the lion and his prey.” 


I have received a 


OLIVAREZ. 
** To the devil with your lions.” 


With all distrust in our own ima- 
ginative developments” we hold this 
to border upon the profane and vulgar. 
Bully Buttom's lion could roar louder, 
and far more genteely. But, since we 
have arrived at the very spasmodic 
crisis of Mr. Jones’s play, let us not 
cramp his genius. Justice requires 
that we give the issue of the quarrel 
in detail; and we do so the more wil- 
lingly for the sake of a really fine 
image which, surrounded as it is, 
‘¢ strikes fiery off indeed.” 


FIRMILIAN, 


“ My goblet’s full. Drink to another King, 
Whose awful aspect doth o’erawe the 
world— 
The conqueror of conquerors—the vast 
But unseen monarch, to whose sceptre bow 
The heads of kings and beggars!” 


PEREZ. 
“ That’s the pope! 


FIRMILIAN, 


“ No—not the pope, but he that humbleth 

popes. 

Drink to Kine Deatn! You stare, and 
stand amazed. 

, you have much mista’en me if you 
think 

That some slight spurting of Castilian 
blood, 

Or poet’s ichor, can suffice to lay 

The memory of to-night’s affront asleep ! 

Death hath been sitting with us all the 
night, 

Glaring through hollow eye-holes. 
doomed 

He is invisible ; but I have seen him 

Point with his fleshless finger! But no 
more. 

Farewell! I go; and if you chance to 
hear 


To the 


A passing bell, be it a comfort to you! 
[ Eant. 


PEREZ. 


“T think the fellow’s mad ! 
What's the matter ?” 
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D’ AGUILAR. 
“ Don’t ask—I’m sick and faint.” 














OLIVAREZ. 

**I’m not drunk, I am sure; but I have 
the strangest throbbing in my temples. Do 
you think you could get a waiter or two to 
carry me home? I feel as cold as a 
cucumber.” 









































PEREZ. 
“My brain swims too. Hark! what is that 
without ? 
[The passing bell tolls, and monks are 
heard chanting the Penitential Psalms. 
Slow and wailing music as the scene closes.| 

































Should all this fail to put our hero 
in the proper train for his muse, he 
must be utterly unimpressionable. But 
it does fail, because he knows not the 
right way to go about it. Nat Lee 
when he desired to conjure a spirit to 
aid his tragic conceptions, was used to 
sup on raw pork. The visions which 
diversified his slumbers after that re- 
past were unequalled in horrible ima- 
ginings. His Bajazets, Alexanders, 
and Hannibals were all marked visibly 
with griskin. But Firmilian, as soon 
as he had paid the sexton and the 
monks for their charitable offices over 
his three friends, went fasting to bed, 













































































* And all night long he dreamed of Indiana.” 











He Imd palpably taken a wrong 
method of wooing Melpomene, whose 
other name is Dyspepsia. Remorse is 
still, as before, a stranger to his pillow 
and his stomach. He has, in fact, diges- 
tion for anything ; consequently he has 
lost his labour, and is about to give his 
tragedy up in despair, when ehance (for 
Mr. Jones, as we have seen, repu- 
diates the mere devil) throws in his 
way a graduate with Lollard tenden- 
clés, and a priest, from whose dis- 
course he picks up the information, 
that the Grand Inquisitor, Lilian’s 
uncle, is to preside at a great festival 
in the cathedral on the following Tues- 
day ; and the good futher intimates a 
ca fear lest the principles elimi- 
nated by the free-thinking graduate 
may— 

“‘ Drag down the pillars of the Church, 

And wheli ts all in ruin.” 























































































































Upon that hint our student's brain 
’gins to operate, and he resolves to 
blow up 














“ The cathedral, 
Priests, people, and bedral,” 
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leaving the poor sceptie in for all 
penal consequences. 

Besides the chance of winding him- 
self up thereby for his tragedy, two 
objects are to be gained by such an 
achievement. Lilian’s uncle will be 
translated to the skies—‘‘ an opportu- 
nity too rare to be allowed to pass "— 
and an ancient raw will be wreaked 
upon the priest, whose discipline in 
the schoolroom had left traces never 
to be forgotten by our hero ‘ while 
memory holds her seat” within his 
trews. 






“ He is my old perceptor, and instilled, 
By dint of frequent and remorseless stripes 
Applied at random to my childish ‘ear, 
Some learning into me. I owe him much, 
And fain I would repay it. Ha, ha, ha!” 


The next time we meet Firmilian he 
is standing upon the top of the Pillar 
of St. Simeon Stylites (in the Square 
of Badajoz), where he had appointed 
Haverillo to meet him for the settle- 
ment of their book account, and to be 
sure to bring a receipt with him. The 
soliloquy pronounced upon that bad 
eminence informs us that the deed has 
been done ; that the cathedral and all 
its parts— 


“With a singed swarm of mortals inter- 
mixed, 

Were whirled in anguish to the shuddering 
stars ;” 


and that ‘*it was 4 grand spectacle ;” 
but still there he is, like Mark Tapley, 
too ‘‘jolly” to gé on with his im- 
mortal work, He cannot yet compre- 
hend how Cain’s ptitishment was 
greater than he could béar. The 
reason is that he had hitherto at- 
aoe to buy his séhsations whole- 
sale— 


“T’ve been too coarse 
And general in this business.” 


He makes up his mind, therefore, to 
assassinate his intimate friend, Have- 
rillo. Those whom hé had destroyed 
were— 


“ The tag, and rag, and bobtail of mankind, 
Whom having scorch’d to cinders, I no 
more 
Feel ruth for what I did, than if my hand 
Had thrust a stick of sulphur in the nest 
Of some poor hivé of droning humble bees, 
And smoked them into siléncé.” 


1854.] 


After an interesting dialogue then 
with his brother poet, who complains, 
as he looks down from the dizzy height, 
that “there’s a strange sensation in 
his soles, he hurls him from the co- 
lumn, whatever little compunction he 
had felt against the deed, being sud- 
denly inflamed into jealous fury by the 
fact, whichincidentally transpired, that 
the poor poet had a third edition in 
the press. 


“A third edition !—Atropos, 
Forgive me that [ tarried.” 


After this catastrophe we descend 
into the square, where Apollodorus, a. 
critic, holds discourse through five 
pages, first with himself, and then 
with a costermonger, who desires him 
to “go to the devil and shake him- 
self.” Hereupon the critic moralises in 
a strain, which we think we have seen 
before, parce detorta, in ‘‘the finest 
poem ofits age,” Viz, :— 


“The foul fiend seize thee and thy cauli- 
flowers ! 
I was, indeed, a most egregious ass 
To take this lubber cludpole for a bard, 
And worship that dull fool.” 


That he may not fall into such an 
error again, he prays Apollo to “send 
a poet down ;” and, as a striking illus- 
tration of that heathen text— 


“ Di et optantibus ipsis 
Totas evertere domos,” 


the words are not well out of the 
oor critic's mouth, when the body of 
laverillo, which has been for the last 
half-hour hovering through space, 
*« flattens the cock’s comb of Apollodo- 
rus.” 

Afterwards we are treated to the 
relation of an auto da fé, performed 
upon thé innocent gradu:te, and other 
offenders ; and at last Firmilian him. 
self is secretly denounced to the holy 
office for the damnable crime of being 
attended by an enormous hedgehog ; 
apropos to which we learn that— 


“ The bare recital of such monstrous things 
Made each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


This is coming it rather free, for a 
poet who eschews diablerie of all sorts, 
and ‘‘gspeciously” the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father. So original an .obsérva- 
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tion fails not to strike the old inquisi- 
tor, to whom it is addressed, and who 
immediately replies— 


“ Porcupines 
Are worse than hedgehogs.” 


A highly characteristic remark, we ma 
be permitted to say, for inquisitors of all 
kinds, have a natural abhorrence of 
quills. 

Meanwhile the unconscious Firmi- 
lian is preparing a new kind of ex- 
altation for his genius, in a tripartite 
marriage, which he proposes to estab- 
lish with the three beauties mentioned 
at the beginning of this eventful his- 
tory. The suggestion is artfully in- 
troduced by the plucking of a rose by 
his fair bride, from whom he extracts 
a confession that she would prefer a 
bouquet consisting of that unique 
flower blended with a lily and the 
** dark, full-scented night-stock.” 

*¢ Why not?” says the unwary girl. 
“Tt is by union that all things are 
sweet.” 

No sooner said, than my gentleman 
steps into the ** summer-house,” and 
leading forth Lilian, deposits her be- 
side his now ruffled rose, whose thorns 
bristle in wonderful fashion, He then 
draws out his Indiana from among the 
rakes in ** the tool-house,” and the fol- 
lowing esclandre ensues :— 


MARIANA. 
“A filthy negress! 
Abominable!” 


LILIAN. 
“* Mercy on me, what blubber lips she has!” 


MARIANA (furiously, to Firmilian.) 
“You nasty thing! Is this your poetry ? 
I hate and loathe you! 
( To Indiana.)—Kival of my shoe, 
Go, get thee gone, and hide thee from the 
day.” 
LILIAN. 
‘“* My uncle ia the chief inquisitor, 
And he shall know of this ere curfew tolls, 
What! shall I shate a husband with a 
coal ?” 


INDIANA. 
“I shake from head to foot with sore af- 
fright— 
What will become of me?” 


FIRMILIAN. 
““Who cares? Good night.” 
[Exeunt omnes. 
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Last scene of all—our hero, now an 
outlaw pursued by alguazils, finds 
himself on a barren and misty moor, 
hard by a dangerous quarry-hole, into 
which, two years before, he had wan- 
tonly misled a blind beggar. Here he 
is set upon by “Ignes Fatui” (devils 
in their way, by-the-bye), who bring 
all his dark exploits to remembrance, 
among which they hint at a catastrophe 
not previously recorded :— 


“ Firmilian! Firmilian ! 
What have you done to Lilian ? 
There’s a cry from the grotto, a sob by the 
stream— 
A woman’s loud wailing, a little babe’s 
scream ! 
Hew fared it with Lilian 
In the pavilion, 
Firmilian ! Firmilian !” 


Not one word says the “villian.” Si- 
milar inuendoes point to the fate of the 
black maiden, “‘ deep in the snow.” 
But before we can discover any more 
of his unknown pranks, he makes one 
irrevocable faur pas, and down souses, 


with a spasmodic splash, into the pit, 


as extensive as 


end vith eamuemnd ty Gowerd 


“Christendom.” “<I use,” he says, 


copal Churches like that of England, 
which aspires to maintain the doctrines 
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where, if he has found a bottom, happy 
man be his dole. In the words of Sr 
Boyle Roche, we advise him “ to stop 
there.” 

There is a long episode apropos to 
the tavern victims, where a greedy 
father-confessor insists upon a large 
fee, and gets more than he bargained 
for. But we must leave our readers 
to unravel this mystery for themselves. 
Enough has been said and sung to make 
them acquainted with the claims of 
‘*Firmilian” to be deemed “ the finest 
poem of the age.” 


P.S.—Lest the gentle reader should 
be mystified wholly, we think it but 
fair to state our own grave suspicion, 
that “ Percy Jones” is a myth; that 
«Streatham ” is situate somewhere in 
the latitude of Clerihughs; and “ Fir- 
milian ” a burlesque from end to end. 
The wag who wrote it may fall short 
of Mr. $ in solemn irony, and of 
Sir Fretful Plagiary or Mr. Puff in 
smart vivacity; but he knows right 
well what he is at ; and as for spasms, 
never a wink is upon him. 


lnmat the blessings of our rehgion exther 
im this world or the world to come: 
there is One who will know His own. 
As an historian, I can disfranchise 
none who claim, even on the slightest 
grounds, the privilezes and the hopes 
of Christianity — repudiate none who 
do not place themselves without the 
pale of believers and worshi of 
Christ or of God through Christ.” 
The history of society itself, under the 
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influences of the teaching introduced 
by Christianity, rather than ecclesias- 
tical ——. is the proper subject of 
the book. 

The portion of Mr. Milman’s work 
which he names Latin Christianity, 
opens with an account of the original 
planting of Christianity. He tells us, 
that though the great event in the his- 
tory of mankind, during many centuries 
after the extinction of paganism, was 
the rise and the development of Latin 
Christianity, yet it must not be for- 
gotten that ‘ Christianity was, almost 
from the first, a Greek religion.” Its 
records are all, or nearly all, Greek. 
It was promulgated with most success 
among nations of Greek descent, or 
those which Alexander’s conquest had 
made Greek. Its most flourishing 
Churches were in Greek cities. 

The Grecian Churches were, like the 
Grecian cities, in their constitution, 
republics. Both the polity of the cities 
in which they were founded, and that 
of the Hebrew settlements from which 
the first Churches were formed, was 
republican. The system of govern- 
ment, though resting on a religious 
basis, was sunilar to that of the civil 
institutions, and the boundaries of 
each ecclesiastical district followed, for 
the most part, that of the anctent com- 


federal union was a voluntary associa- 
tion.” The internal constitution of 
the Churches might in some respects 
differ—the bishop might, in some, have 
risen higher above his co-presbyters 
than in others ; but such Church was, 
as compared with others, on the same 
level. ‘* The metropolitan, and after- 
wards the patriarchal dignity, was of 
later growth.”” There was, in fact, no 
city that could make the claim. ‘The 
Roman East, including Greece, had 
no capital.” Jerusalem, which might 
have called itself the Christian capital, 
was a ruin. It was not till a much 
later date that it assumed even patri- 
archal rank. 

At the extinction of paganism, Greek 
Christianity had ceased to be aggres- 
sive. The picture given of it by Dean 
Milman is of its shrinking before Ma- 
hometanism ; its patriarchs were but 
the administrators, under Mahometan 
dominion, of a tolerated religion ; bi- 
shops and clergy were alike degraded. 
**Sunk in common ignorance,. they 
yielded to that worst “barbarism — 3 
worn-out civilisation -”"— 


“ Monasticism withdrew a great number 
of those who might have beem energetic and 
useful citizens into barren seclusion, and 
religious imdolenee ; but except where the 
monks formed themselves, as they frequently 
dad, inte fieree political or polemic factions, 
they had little effet om the comiition of 
society. They steed aloof from the workd, 
the anmchorites, im their desert wildermeses, 
the oomks, im their jealousdy-torred cow 
vents; and secume, as they supped, of 
their own subratiom left the res¢ of ammmkimd 
te mevinuble perdimom 

“Grek thelezy still mamtemed its 
speculative tendency; it weet om defining 
head ond the mature of Cloist ; the interms- 
nubile cumtreversy sti] lengthened out, and 
cast forth sect after sect from the enfertied 


away, and left only unworthy successors; 
the splended public dloquence had expired 
on the lips of Chrysostom. There was no 
writer who laid strong hold on the imagins- 
tion or reason of men, except the author of 
that extraordinary book, ascribed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, of which perhaps the remote 
influence was greater in the West than in 
the Byzantine empire. John of Damascus, 
the powerful a/iversary of Iconoclasm, is a 
splended exception, not merely on account 


ablest of his late age. ~ apr eet 
gradually, but slowly, degenerated; — 
L 
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but not entirely till after the fall of Constan- 
tinople, it broke up into barbarous dialects; 
but it gave birth by fusion with foreign 
tongues to no new language productive of 
noble poetry, of oratory, or philosophy. A 
rude and premature reformation, that of 
Iconoclasm, attempted to overthrow the 
established traditionary faith, but offered 
nothing to supply its place, which could 
either enlighten the mind or enthral the re- 
ligious affections: it destroyed the images, 
but it did not reveal the Original Deity, or 
the Christ in his pure and essential spiri- 
tuality. Greek Christianity remained how- 
ever, and still remains, a separate and 
peculiar form of faith ; it repudiated all the 
attempts of the feebler sovereigns of the 
East to barter its independence for succour 
against the formidable Turks: it is still the 
religion of revived Greece, and of the vast 
Russian empire.”—pp. 4, 5. 


After describing the languor and de- 
cay of what he calls Greek, or Eastern 
Christianity , the historian passes to his 
proper subject — Latin Christianity. 
The Northern nations had scarcely 
succeeded in their conquest of the Ro- 
man Empire, when they were them- 
selves subdued by the religion and the 
civilisation of the conquered countries. 

If the early Churches of the Greek 
cities seem to have had their system of 
government suggested by the ancient 
republican constitution of each locality, 
much more does Latin Christianity re- 
call the image of the gigantic Roman 
Empire. Whatever was the original 
theory—whether of an universal Chris- 
tian church, or of particular churches— 
the organisation soon became a power- 
ful monarchy. Co-extensive with the 
civil gover nment—inde pendent, or af- 
firming itself to be independent of it— 
arose a m: igistracy, exercising always 
equal, asserting, and, for a long time, 
possessing, ayenee power to the civil 
government : 


“They had their own jurisprudence—the 
canon law, — co-ordinate with and of equal 
authority with the Roman or the various 
national c@les, only with penalties infinitely 
more terrific, almost arbitrarily administered, 
and admitting no exception, not even that 
of the greatest temporal sovereign. Western 
Monasticism, in its general character, was 
not the barren, idly laborious or dreamy 
quietude of the East. It was industrious 
and productive: it settled colonies, preserved 
arts and letters, built splendid edifices, fer- 
tilized deserts, If it rent from the world 
the most powerful minds, having trained 
them by its stern discipline, it sent them 
back to rule the world, It continually, as 
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it were, renewed its youth, and kept upa 
constant infusion of vigorous life, now quick- 
ening into enthusiasm, now darkening into 
fanaticism; and by its perpetual rivalry, 
stimulating the zeal, or supplying the deti- 
ciencies of the secular clergy. In successive 
ages it adapted itself to the state of the 
human mind. At first a missionary to 
barbarous nations, it built abbeys, hewed 
down forests, cultivated swamps, enclosed 
domains, retrieved or won for civilisation 
tracts which had fallen to waste or had 
never known culture. With St. Dominic 
it turned its missionary zeal upon Christian - 
ity itself, and spread as a preaching order 
throughout Christendom; with St. Francis 
it became even more popular, and lowered 
itself to the very humblest of mankind, In 
Jesuitism it made a last effort to govern 
mankind by an incorporated caste. But 
Jesuitism found it necessary to reject many 
of the peculiarities of Monasticism ; it made 
itself secular to overcome the world. But 
the compromise could not endure. Over 
the Indians of South America alone, but for 
the force of circumstances, it might have 
been lasting. In Eastern India it became a 
kind of Christian Paganism; in Europe a 
mora) and religious Rationalism, fatal both 
to morals and to religion.”"—pp. 6, 7. 


For ten centuries Latin Christianity 
was the religion of Western Europe, 
Latin the religions language, ‘* and,” 
Dean Milman adds, * the Latin trans- 
lation of the Scriptures the religious 
code of mankind.”” The dominion of 
Latin Christianity continued till what 
is by our author called Teutonic Chris- 
tianity evoked from the Bible ‘a more 
simple faith, which seized at once on 
the reason, on the conscience, and on 
the passions of men.” ‘The effect of 
this new manifestation was, that the 
clergy became less ard less a separate 
body; ; that books became *‘ a co-ordi- 
nate priesthood ;” that monasticism 

yas rejected as alien to the primal re- 
ligion of the Gospel; the family life— 
the life of the Christian family—resum- 
ed its place as the highest state of Chris- 
tian grace and perfection.” 

There can be no doubt that it is 
Dean Milman’s purpose, at some fu- 
ture time, to give an account of this 
further development of Christianity. 
Meanwhile, he now gives us, in the 
narrative which occupies the three vo- 
lumes before us, what ‘former writers 
would have called the history of the 
papacy. 

The prominent object in these vo- 
lumes, that to which all else refers, is 
the Church and bishopric of Rome. 
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The Church planted at Rome was one 
of the Greek ecclesiastical republics of 
which we have spoken: its language, 
its Scriptures, its religious services, 
were all Greek. ‘This was fortunate, 
as preserving its connexion with the 
Churches of Greece and of the East. 
A different language would have, at 
this period of its existence, isolated it 
from other Christian communities. The 
importance of the city of Rome itself, 
together with the fact of its Church 
claiming to be of apostolic foundation, 
gave to its bishop a character of im- 
portance. It was impossible to exag- 
gerate, difficult to form a conception 
of what the Imperial city was in the first 
days of the Empire. ‘The description 
in the “ Paradise Regained,” wonder- 
ful as it is, gives but a faint conception 
of what Rome in the first century of the 
Christian era was, and of ‘ the height 
at which it stood above the other cities 
of the earth—the centre of commerce, 
the centre of affairs, the centre of em- 
pire.” 

The dream of empire with which 
the demon sought to tempt our Lord, 
seems to have played round the heads 
of the Roman hierarchy. The con- 
quest of the world appears to have been 
as distinctly, even from a very early 
period, the thought of the Bishops of 
Rome, as ever it was of the wonderful 
people whom they succeeded. The 
image which Hobbes has presented 
with such force, is one which every- 
thing in that second empire over man- 
kind is calculated to suggest and fasten 
upon the mind. ‘The spiritual empire 
which the popes attained is the phan- 
tom of the former sovereignty haunting 
its old habitation. ‘¢ If,” says Hobbes, 
‘*a man consider the original of this 
great ecclesistical dominion, he will ea- 
sily perceive that the papacy isno other 
than the ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire sitting crowned on the grave 
thereof; for so did the papacy start up 
on a sudden out of the ruins of that 
heathen power. The language, also, 
which they use, both in the churches 
and in their public acts, being Latin, 
which is not commonly used by any na- 
tion now in the world, what is it but the 
ghost of the old Roman language ?” 

Mr. Milman. observes that, from the 
first, it was impossible that the bishop 
of Rome should not have found him- 
self almost compelled by his position 
to become the judge of a thousand con- 
troversies. While Rome was the seat 
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of empire, it must have been his duty 
to watch over the interests of the Chris- 
tians, and protect them, as far as his 
influence extended—among persons in 
authority, it was impossible that he 
should not be regarded as in some de- 
gree responsible for their conduct. The 
Church of the city of Rome must have 
been the first to receive intelligence of 
every edict affecting the body of Chris- 
tians through the whole extent of the 
Roman Empire. The bishop’s must 
have been in every favourable, still more 
in every apparently adverse occurrence, 
the post of distinction and of danger. 
On his conduct, in any exigeney, 
would depend the glory or the dis- 
grace of the Church; on his prudence 
or rashness might hinge, not alone 
for his diocese, but for all Christians 
throughout the world, the important 
question of persecution or exemption 
from persecution. ‘The eyes of all 
Christendom must thus have been fixed 
on Rome and on the Roman bishop.” — 

Every heresy, every dissension, in 
any of the Christian Churches, could not 
but find its way to Rome, whither and 
from which all the world was engaged 
in perpetual transit. ‘The East was for 
ever pregnant with some new effort to 
reconcile with Christian doctrine some 
oriental fancy or Greek figment; and 
thus, whatever his qualifications might 
be for the task, the Roman bishop could 
notescape the perpetual wrangle ofevery 
subtle controversialist. Greek seems, 
even more than the German of our own 
day, alanguage framed for interminable 
argument. The shades of expression, 
which the subtle genius of that lan- 
guage so abundantly supplies, tend, 
where philosophy, or yet more, where 
theology is the subject, to multiply the 
questions which they affect to solve. 
In both languages, every word seems 
disposed to break up into the elements 
of which it is composed, and every par- 
ticle to claim for itself an individual 
life. More fixed languages resist the 
process of analysis, and oppose impe- 
diments to a very subtle thinker. In 
German and in Greek the languages 
seem themselves to think for every 
chatterer, and hence the schools of 
sophists, with which every country 
where those languages are spoken is 
infested. It is assumed, that for each 
shifting verbal sign there is a corres- 
pondent reality in the world of thought; 
and in languages where the parts of 
wordsare separable, there seems no pos- 
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sible termination of dispute. Our au- 
thor remarks, that of the various he- 
resies which in the second century 
were imported into Rome, all were of 
oriental or Grecian origin—*‘ not one 
originated in Italy or in Africa.” The 
difficulties appear not unlike those 
which are complained of in the modern 
German philosophy. Hegel, when 
dying, complained that no one ever 
quite understood him; and we find 
Mr. Milman saying of these early phi- 
losophers, falsely so called, ‘‘no one 
unfamiliar with Greek, no one not to 
a great extent Greek by birth, by edu- 
cation, or by habit, could in any de- 
gree comprehend the conflicting theo- 
ries.” The position of the Roman 
bishop made all eyes be directed to 
him, while he was little likely to be 
able to do more, in the perpetual con- 
troversies which were agitated by the 
Greek or oriental sectaries, than de- 
lay decision, till some new topic arose. 
The growth of his power depended on 
its being as little as possible exercised 
in the solution of the vexed questions 
which bade fair to reduce Christianity, 
from being the directing principle 
which was to govern life and conduct, 
into something of less value than the 
babble of the schools of philosophy,— 
nay, even of infinite mischief, as calling 
into active exercise more violent pas- 
sions among less educated men. ‘Lhis 
was the great danger to which Chris- 
tianity was exposed; and the dis- 
regard of these subtleties in the first 
centuries in the Italian and African 
Churches, was of unspeakable advan- 
tage in preventing thenewreligion from 
becoming a mere school of barren phi- 
losophy. On the other hand, it is im 
possible to say that some mischief did 
not arise from the habit created of look- 
ing from every quarter of the Christian 
world to the opinion which might 
be entertained at Rome on any sub- 
jects interesting to the Christian com. 
munity, as, in the last resort, a tribu- 
nal of decision. The supremacy which 
was almost the natural consequence 
of the importance of the city in which 
the bishop resided, led to that being 
afterwards asserted as a right which 
was at first merely the concession of 
coequals. 

The history of the early Church 
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will probably be at all times related 
by each successive compiler with some 
reference to the views adopted by the 
society to which he may belong. The 
turn which controversy among the Ro- 
man Catholic and the different deno- 
minations of Protestants has taken, 
renders it all but impossible that this 
should be the case, as each has sought 
to represent the particular system 
which his own community has adopted, 
as derived from that of the early Chris- 
tians, and conformed to a supposed 
apostolic model. Whatever the system 
ot government, or the arrangements of 
the society in the different societies 
called by the name of Christian in the 
apostolic times was, there seems to be 
no reason to regard them, or any one 
of them, as ever having thought to lay 
down regulations on the subject of 
government, which were to bind fu- 
ture bodies of men meeting under cir- 
cumstances wholly different. It is 
plain, we think, that each of the 
Churches was independent of the rest; 
while means appear to have been taken 
for their giving and receiving mutual 
aid in periods of distress; and they 
seem to have communicated to each 
other such written letters of instruc- 
tion as were sent by their founder to 
any Church of apostolic foundation. 
From Paul’s Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, and the disorders which he de- 
scribes as afflicting that Church, it has 
been inferred that a change in its ar- 
rangements was early made, and that 
the institution of prophets, who it 
would appear had abused their powers, 
was gradually allowed to drop off. The 
miraculous gifts, whatever they were, 
with which these men were endowed, 
like all other talents with which God 
entrusts his creatures, were subject to 
being indiscreetly, or even mischiev- 
ously used; and either owing to such 
misuse, or to the circumstance of the 
gifts themselves having ceased to be 
bestowed, an order of men whom, if 
we understand St. Paul rightly, he 
discouraged, was got rid of, and the 
government of each Church was left 
exclusively to its presbyters and bi- 
shops — two names, we are told, for 
one office.* The necessity of having 
their meetings conducted with order, 
rendered necessary the choice of a pre- 


* For this statement Mosheim (De Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum), and Hooker, 


Ecce. Pol. Book VII., are quoted. 
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sident. The convenience of avoiding 
frequent elections soon led to the 
appointment of such president for his 
life. It was under these circum- 
stances that the lofty title of bishop 
began to raise itself above the humble 
appellation of presbyter; and while 
the latter remained the most natural 
distinction for the members of every 
Christian senate, the former was ap- 
propriated to the dignity of its new 
president.”* ‘The episcopal govern- 
ment was introduced before the end of 
the first century, and seems at once to 
have beeneverywhereadopted. “ Nulla 
ecclesia sine episcopo has been a fact as 
well as a maxim, since the time of 
Tertullian and Ireneus. The bishop 
of a Primitive Church was, however, 
somewhat different from a medieval 
pope or patriarch. His power con- 
sisted in ‘‘ administering the sacra- 
ments and the discipline of the Church, 
in superintending religious ceremonies, 
in consecrating ecclesiastical ministers, 
and assigning to them their respective 
functions; inthe management of the 
public funds, and in determining such 
differences as the faithful were unwilling 
to expose before the tribunal of an 
idolatrous judge.” It is plain that 
these two last duties must soon have 
confused the boundaries of spiritual 
and temporal jurisdiction. 

For the first century, and during a 
great part of the second, such notices 
as we can collect seem to prove that 
there was no supreme authority con- 
necting these separate and indepen- 
dent communities. ‘They were, as we 
have said, with respect to each other, 
wholly free. They may have differed 
from each other in their internal ar- 
rangements—some preserving to the 


presbyters, of which the clerical part of 


the congregation was composed, more 
of the original equality which the ap- 
pointment of a president could not 
but tend to diminish; others, admitting 
or affirming from the first more dis- 
tinctly the monarchical character to 
which all were approaching; some 
thinking more of the teachers, others 
of those to be taught; some feeling 
the interests of the laiety all in all; 
others acting as if they believed the 
difference between the clerics and the 
laiety was in more than metaphor— 
as real in kind as that between the 
shepherd and the flock he was to feed, 
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But, however constituted, these eccle- 
siastical communities were not con- 
nected with each other by any link of 
mutual interdependency ; none as yet 
claimed or thought of dominion over 
the rest. Towards the close of the 
second century, the Greek Churches 
introduced the custom of provincial 
synods. This, more than anything 
else, created a real distinction of rank 
between the bishops and presbyters, 
as the bishops attended the synods re- 
presenting their respective Churches; 
and the same cause gave to the bishop 
of any important city something of the 
dignity of the see which he represented. 
The bishop, too, of the city in which 
the synod was held, soon claimed, and 
was allowed what seemed to be but his 
natural right, of presiding in his own 
church, to which the others were but 
visiters ; and thus arose the patriar- 
chal dignities. 

For the first two or three centuries 
Rome is to be considered as one of the 
Greek Churches. No peculiar claim 
seems to have been made for her, 
though even there her bishop could 
not but have the kind of authority 
which his residence in the imperial 
city, and his presiding in a Church of 
apostolic foundation, were calculated to 
give. The history of what Mr. Mil- 
man calls Latin Christianity—that is 
of the Papacy, as such—does not pro- 
perly begin with these first centuries. 
The Primitive Church in Rome was 
not Latin; The names of the first 
Popes, however little authority the 
early record can claim, were Greek, 
not Latin. What is called Latin 
Christianity, is African in its origin. 
It cannot be assigned a date earlier 
than the time of Tertullian and Cy- 
prian. Tertullian repeatedly quotes 
the sacred writings; and Dean Milman 
suggests that the early Latin transla- 
tions of the Scriptures—those on which 
the Vulgate was founded — were most 
probably African. “ I would suggest,” 
he says, “as a curious investigation, 
if it has not yet been executed by 
any considerable scholar (which I pre- 
sume not to assert), a critical compa- 
rison of the Latinity of the old version, 
as published by Sabatier, and even of 
the Vulgate, with the Latin of Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Apuleius of Madacara, 
and other African writers.” 

We wish that Mr. Milman, in this 
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portion of his history—for we cannot 
consent to regard the part which re- 
lates to Latin Christianity as a sepa- 
rate work—had been able to fix on 
some more settled object, round which 
to make the world revolve, than this of 
the Roman Pontificate ; or, if the Pope 
must be the central object, that he had 
thought it within his province to ex- 
hibit with somewhat more distinctness 
than he has done, the mechanism of 
the great abiding power designated by 
that noun of multitude. It is doing 
little to say that ‘ Latin Christianity, 
from its commencement, in its charac- 
ters, and in all the circumstances of its 
development, had an irresistible ten- 
dency to monarchy.” More would 
have been done had the writer given 
us an account of the system at any one 
period. Regarding the Roman Ponti- 
ficate as the central object in his pic- 
ture, our author undertakes to de- 
scribe ‘‘ the controversies of the East, 
in which,”’ he tells us, «* Occidental, or 
Roman Christianity, mingled with a 
lofty dictation, as though the estab- 
lishment of its own supremacy was 
its ultimate aim ” — the conversion of 
the Barbarians — Monasticim — Maho- 
metanism — the restoration of the 
Western empire beyond the Alps— 
“the first struggles of the human 
mind for freedom within Latin Chris- 
tendom”—the gradual growth of Chris- 
tian literature, Christian art, and 
Christian philosophy ” — all these are 
Mr. Milman’s great theme — “all 
these momentous subjects range them- 
selves as episodes in the chronicle of 
the Roman bishops.” 

We cannot but feel that the unity 
which Mr. Milman has thus found, or 
seemed to find, is one which can be 
only regarded as such either by those 
who admit the claims which Rome her- 
self advances, or by those who are ena- 
bled to form to themselves the concep- 
tion of what the late Archbishop Magee 
amusingly called, a Church without a 
religion. If the central object be the 
Papacy itself, the complex system of 
government which continued so long 
to preserve a Church without a reli- 
gion ought to be distinctly exhibited ; 
norshould we be put off by such words as 
Latin Christianity, which words them- 
selves our author is compelled to ex- 
plain by telling us that ‘‘ Latin” means 
African, and ‘‘ Christianity” anything 
that anybody has ever called by that 
name. ‘The interest of Mr. Milman’s 


epic must be chiefly in its episodes ; 
and this is, we think, fatal to its unity 
in any proper sense of the word. If the 
series of popes be what constitutes the 
unity, they seem to have little or no- 
thing to say to most of the subjects 
treated of. We are told that, among 
the subjects of the proposed work, 
one is “the first struggles of the hu- 
man mind for freedom within Latin 
Christendom.” If, as we believe, Mr. 
Milman means to say that he will re- 
late the way in which Rome dealt with 
heretics ; if, as we hope, Mr. Milman 
sympathises with many of those whom 
Rome called heretics, we think it would 
better represent the case, as far as their 
relations towards what Mr. Milman 
makes the “centre of Latin Christian 
history,” to use language expressive of 
such sympathy, and not * run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds,” as 
they say in Ireland. 

The title of the work seems, as far 
as it can, to repudiate Protestantism. 
We who regard the Bishop of Rome 
as having no rightful claim beyond the 
district of Rome, and who think that the 
claims made for Rome not alone justi- 
fied but compelled separation, think 
that Mr. Milman, agreeing in this 
view—and if he does not agree with it 
he must regard the Protestant refor- 
mers as schismatics —has greatly in- 
creased the difficulties of his task. We 
cannot but think Mr. Milman’s lan- 
guage unguarded; and that there is 
an implied approval of the Papacy in 
this mode of viewing the history of 
Christianity, We do not say whether 
he is right or wrong; so many are the 
considerations which must enter into 
our judgment, supposing the facts on 
which a judgment is to be formed per- 
fectly ascertained, and so difficult is 
such perfect ascertainment, that we 
do think it would have been wiser 
to have called the present volumes a 
history of the Church, from such a 
date to such a date, than give it the 
fantastic name of Latin Christianity. 
Had Mr. Milman chosen to call the 
portion of his work which relates to 
Mahometanism Arabic Christianity — 
a portion of his work which, let us 
say in a parenthesis, we regard as quite 
admirable — we do not think persons 
eould, consistently, fall out with the 
designation, who regard Islamism as a 
mere sect, an accidental variety of 
Christianity, affected by soil and cli. 
mate. For ourselves, notwithstanding 
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our present relations with Turkey, we 
should not, without some hesitation, 
adopt the name. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to 
follow Mr. Milman over the extensive 
field on which he has entered. With 
respect to the questions of opinion, 
which he says Rome was compelled 
to investigate and decide, while it was 
as yet little other than one of the 
Greek ecclesiastical colonies or con- 
gregations, we learn little from him; 
and, perhaps, little that is quite cer- 
tain is to be learned from any source. 
The opinions entertained, whether by 
heretics or by the orthodox, are but in- 
distinctly stated. Our author’s records 
of the first two centuries are—perhaps 
from the effort to crush into as small a 
space as possible, and from the wish 
to avoid loading his page with pas- 
sages familiar to students of Church 
history—far from giving as much in- 
formation as it was plainly within his 
— to communicate. These Church 

istories are written too much for 
churchmen. It should be remembered 
that to the laity, now that books are 
the chief medium of instruction, they 
are of greatest use; that men do not 
live in libraries, and that it is not 
enough to give the notes of a man’s 
reading, and enable a reader to work 
out a narrative for himself; but the 
writer should, in every case where he 

rofesses to give a narrative, leave as 
ittle as possible to mere conjecture. 
One mischief in the choice of the Pa- 
acy as a central figure in this picture 
is, that the lights and shades of every 
part cannot but be disposed with refe- 
rence to it. 

Has Mr. Milman no sympathy with 
those who struggled against the sys- 
tem before the period of the Reforma- 
tion? Was Romanism the form of 
Christianity with which he expects us 
to sympathise, in the days when, what 
Milton calls God's faith, was held by 


the— 
** Dwellers in the Alpine valleys cold, 
While all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones?” 


Some of what Mr. Milman calls epi- 
sodes in his history are quite admirable. 
Nothing can be better than his narrative 
of the conversion of the Northern tribes. 
The peculiar doctrines of the reli- 
gion which they adopted are less dwelt 
on than those which they abandoned ; 
and it could scarcely have been other- 
wise. What was called Christianity— 
as far as it exhibited itself to the his- 
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torian of these times—everywhere ma- 
nifested dissension. There was perpe- 
tual strife on the subject of doctrines 
which have so completely passed away 
from the view of society in our day, 
that the very language in which con- 
troversialists then expressed themselves 
is to us with difficulty intelligible ; and 
we cannot but believe that those to 
whom they then furnished what were, 
in more than metaphor, war-cries, and 
who at times called armies into the 
field for their maintenance—or, when 
this was found too expensive a course, 
fulminated anathemas against their 
adversaries—were wrong in thinking 
them essential to salvation. ‘ Reli- 
gious wars, at least rare in the pagan 
state of society, seemed now a new 
and perpetual source of human mi- 
sery.”” 

While our author states all this in 
its fullest strength, he teils us there 
was that in Christianity which sank 
into the heart, subdued the individual, 
and enabled the religion to ‘ pursue 
its course of conversion through the 
world,” to subject to itself the Roman 
world, and gradually to bring under 
its influence tribe after tribe of the 
barbarians :— 


“ Christianity had that within it, which 
overawed, captivated, enthralled the innate 
or at least universal religiousness of man- 
kind ; that which was sufficiently simple to 
arrest by its grandeur the ruder barbarian, 
while, by its deeper mysteries, it led on the 
philosophic and reflective mind through un- 
ending regions of contemplation. It had its 
one Creator and Ruler of the universe, one 
God, one Redeemer, one Spirit, under which 
the ancient polytheism subsided into a sub- 
ordinate hierarchy of intermediate beings, 
which kept the imagination in play, and left 
undisturbed almost all the hereditary super- 
stitions of each race. It satisfied that yearn- 
ing after the invisible, which seems insepa- 
rable from our nature, the fears and hopes 
which more or less vaguely have shadowed 
out some future being, the fears of retribu- 
tion appeased by the promises of pardon, the 
hope of beatitude by its presentiments of 
peace. It had its exquisite gooduess, which 
appealed to the indelible moral sense of man- 
kind, to the best affections of his being ; it 
had that equality as to religious privileges, 
duties, and advantages, to which it drew up 
all ranks and classes, and both sexes (slaves 
and females being alike with others under 
the divine care), and the abolition, so far, 
of the ordinary castes and divisions of men ; 
with the substitution of the one distinction, 
the clergy and the laity, and perhaps also 
that of the ordinary Christian and the monk, 
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who aspired to what was asserted and be- 
lieved to be a higher Christianity.” — pp. 
255, 226. 


The historian is as yet only describ- 
ing the influence of the new religion 
on such of the Teutonic tribes as had 
already mingled with the Roman po- 
pulation as conquerors. He describes 
each tribe of barbarians as remaining 
still aloof, in the pride of an armed 
aristocracy, from the conquered na- 
tion, maintaining their own laws, 
their languages and peculiar habits—in 
religion alone becoming one with those 
whom they had subdued. 

Mr. Milman finds, in the character 
of the Teutonic peoples, and in their 
own earlier religion, much that was 
calculated to prepare them for Chris- 
tianity — may we not add, much that 
was more kindred with it in its true 
meaning, than was likely to be com- 
municated to them in the teaching 
of their new instructors? We have 
enough surely to render doubtful the 
fitness of calling the religion they re- 
ceived by the name of Latin Christia- 
nity, as a distinctive designation. The 
ancient Romans, who were astonished 
to find no images of a god or gods with- 
in the Jewish temple, expressed some- 
thing of the same wonder when they 
came to learn the religion of the Ger- 
mans, who, they tell us, refused to ima- 
gine their gods confined within walls ; 
who would not think of expressing by 
anything in the similitude of man, their 
conceptions of the majesty of heavenly 
beings, and who gave the name of 
gods only to existences which were 
invisible to the bodily eye.* There 
are reasons to distrust a good deal in 
Tacitus’s account of the Germans; and 
from him alone have we anything of 
moment concerning them before the 
conquest of Rome. His very striking 
picture was drawn up in intended con- 
trast with that which Roman manners 
at that time exhibited ; and something 
is therefore to be allowed in estimat- 
ing its actual value for such exaggera- 
tions asa satirist would be likely to 
indulge in. If we are to judge of the 
religion of the Germans whom Tacitus 
described, by their condition and man- 
ners some centuries after, it is cer- 
tain that among them were some gross 

forms of idolatry. Their idols were 


* Tacitus, Germania, IX. 


for the most part shapeless sticks or 
stones, and they had human sacrifices, 
It would appear that they actually 
adored certain trees in their sacred 
groves as gods. ‘There are difficulties 
with respect to the existence of a 
priesthood among the Germans—Ce- 
sar seems to say that they had none; 
and that in this they were contrasted 
with the Celts. It is probable that 
they had not a distinct sacerdotal 
caste; that as with the pagan Ro. 
mans themselves, the offices of the 
priesthood did not separate men from 
the ordinary duties of life; and that 
this was all that Caesar meant to 
state. Theirs was a warlike faith; 
their Odin or Thor had probably his 
priests occupied only when his votaries 
were engaged in the business of war 
— Deo imperante, quem adesse bel- 
lantibus credunt. When they had con- 
quered and were settled on the lands 
which their swords had won, the bu- 
siness of the war-god was done. If 
we are to call their observances reli- 
gion, it must be remembered that in 
all that was of public concern their 
priests interpreted the lots by which 
the will of the gods was ascertained. 
In the business of private life this was 
the appropriate office of the head of 
each family. Wild fanaticism was 
every now and then excited by women 
who claimed the gift of prophecy, and 
who, probably, in their pretences to 
witchcraft, kept alive in their own 
minds and those of their hearers ob- 
scure recollections of the old pagan 
rites. But all this, while no doubt it 
modified their views of: the new faith, 
which they were taught could present 
no effectual resistance to the resolute 
zeal of a compact priesthood — watch- 
ful in season and out of season of 
every opportunity of extending their 
influence —- animated by entire belief 
in the truth of the doctrines which 
they taught — supported by the real 
and substantive truth on which these 
doctrines rested, though, so strangely 
constituted is the human mind, not 
prevented by the feeling which it 
seems to men with modern habits of 
education, should subsist with any ve- 
neration for truth, from adopting 
every artifice which could win an ap- 
parent assent to their creed, ‘The 
end would sanctify all means, dignify 
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all humiliations; Christian zeal and 
worldly ambition would act together in 
perfect harmony.” There is in every 
system of religion which has any estab- 
lishment among men, much that con- 
nects itself with localities. As far as 
it is of social institution it cannot be 
otherwise, and here the additional in- 
fluence of climate operated. In leav- 
ing their primeval forests, and passing 
to summer skies, the gods of the forest 
were left behind; and the conqueror, 
fixing himself permanently in the 
lands which he had won, soon ceased 
to contend with the ‘religio loci.” 
It is not easy to study any subject 
connected with society, and the influ. 
ences by which it is governed, without 
being reminded often of some part or 
other of Scott's works. In his poem 
of ** Harold the Dauntless,” all the 
influences of good and evil, the zeal 
for truth and the arts with which, in 
the early ages of Christianity, it was 
assisted — human passions coming to 
the support of that principle which, 
after all, is to operate on the human 
bosom—to claim as its own whatsoever 
things in man’s nature ‘are true, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ;” and thus to assert itself ulti- 
mately as the sole rule of conduct. 
We have in every character introduced, 
and in every incident, its partial and 
gradual triumph ; society itself its crea- 
tion; over each member and each 
class of which it possesses an influence 
which none quite acknowledge, yet 
which all obey. The surviving super- 
stitions of northern paganism—the su- 
perstitions still mingling with the 
Christianity of Saxon England — the 
domestic affections growing up in 
Harold's mind, and winning him at 
last by every thing that is best in 
his nature, are admirably presented, 
though the poem itself, as a work of 
art, is less carefully worked out than 
most of Scott’s poems. ‘The poem is 
more just to probable fact, in the cir- 
cumstance that there is no mention of 
distinct doctrine in it. The wild sa- 
vage is reclaimed by his bride’s de- 
votedness. 


“ Eivir! thou for many a day 
Hast followed Harold’s wayward way } 
It is meet that in the line 
Of after-life I follow thine. 
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To-morrow is St. Cuthbert's tide, 

And we will grace his altar’s side— 

A Christian knight and Christian bride. 

And of Witikind’s son shall the marvel 
be said, 

That on the same morn he was christened 
and wed.” 


We transcribe from Mr. Milman 
one of those striking passages with 
which his work abounds :— 


‘* Where the Teutonic nations had pene- 
trated more into the midst of the Roman 
Empire; where they had settled down, as 
they did successively, in all the provinces, 
as lords of the soil, they would be more fully 
in the presence and concentered influence of 
Christianity. Themselves without temples, 
without shrines, without altars, perhaps 
without a priesthood, they would be daily 
spectators of the lofty and spacious edifices, 
perhaps the imposing processions, the cere- 
monials, which had already begun to assume 
some grandeur, of the Christian churches; 
if admitted, or forcing their way within, or 
hearing from without the hymns and the 
music, the ordinary ceremonial which they 
would witness, and still more perhaps the 
more solemn mysteries which were jealously 
shrouded from their sight, would lay hold 
upon their unpreoccupied religiousness, and 
offer them as almost ready captives to the 
persuasive teacher of these new and majestic 
truths. Their conversion therefore was more 
speedy, and comparatively more complete, 
They too contributed much to establish that 
imposing, but certainly degenerate form of 
warlike and sacerdotal Christianity, which 
had been growing up for two or three cen- 
turies. No doubt they retained and infused 
into the Christianity of the conquered pro- 
vinces many of their old native superstitions, 
and modes of religious thought and feeling, 
but far less than survived in Germany itself. 
There the nature worship lingered behind in 
the bosom of Christianity; and under the 
sublime Monotheism of Christianity, as the 
old beneficent or malignant deities of pagan- 
ism, became angels or spiritsof evil. LEvery- 
where among the converted tribes, the groves, 
the fountains, the holy animals, preserved 
their sanctity.”"—pp. 268, 269. 


The passage is not unlike that in 
which Dante, translated to the highest 
heaven, describes his astonishment and 
overpowering sense of wonder, in find- 
ing himself in the Empyrean, behold- 
ing the glories of the celestial king- 
dom, by that which he imagines the 
barbarians to have felt at their first 
sight of Rome :— 


“ Si i Barbari venendo da tal plaga, 
Che ciascin giorno @’Elice st cuopra, 
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Rotante col suo figlio ond’ella ¢ vaga, 
Veggendo Roma e lV'ardua sua épra 
Stupefaceansi, quando Laterano 
Alle cose mortale andd di sopra: 

Io, che era al divino dal humano 

E alleterno dal tempo venuto 

E di Fiosenza in popol justo e sano 
Di che stupor dovea esser compiuto.” 


“Tf the grim brood from Arctic shores that 

roamed 

(Where Helice for ever as she wheels 

Sparkles a mother’s fondness on her son), 

Stood in mute wonder ‘mid the works of 
Rome, 

When to their view the Lateran arose 

In greatness more than earthly ; I, who 
then 

From human to divine had past, from 
time 

Unto eternity, and out of Florence 

To justice and to truth, how might I 
choose 

But marvel too ?”—Cary. 


We have not at present space at our 
command to give an intelligible ac- 
count of a very important chapter in 
Mr. Milman’s work, and which goes 
far to supply a want very much felt 
by those who have been engaged in 
the study of law. We know that 
among persons engaged in communi- 
cating information on the subject of 
the Roman civil law, great inconve- 
nience has been felt from there being 
no easily accessible book giving any- 
thing of accurate information respect- 
ing the effect of Christianity on the 
legislation of the empire. ‘ The In- 
stitutes,” an admirable text-book as 
far as it goes, studiously avoids the 
suvject. It was drawn up by a pagan. 
It consists chiefly of extracts from 
jurists of an early day. Its subject 
was confined to law as far as it affect- 
ed private life; and thus, though it 
was impossible altogether to escape 
the mention of the religion of the 
émpire, it is scarcely introduced. 
The very size of the other books of 
the *‘ Corpus Juris Civilis” renders it 
out of the question to make any use 
of them as class-books; and we are, 
therefore, exceedingly gratified at 
finding the books of the code which 
exhibit the imperial legislation on this 
subject, brought by Mr. Milman into 
reasonable compass; and we have no 
doubt that this very admirable abstract 
will be felt of similar value with the 
remarkable chapter in Arnold's “ Ro- 
man History,” in which he has given 


an intelligible and accurate account of 
the laws of the republic, and the 
chapter in Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall,” which is a text-book in the 
German schools of law, and published 
with the comments of their best jurists. 
That Mr. Milman’s abstracts of the 
books of the Justinian Code and the 
Barbarie Laws which relate to Chris- 
tian Jurisprudence will be as soon as 
it is generally known, we have no 
doubt. It is already made a part of 
the course of instruction in Dublin 
University. 

There is a chapter on monasticism 
which is of great merit. It perhaps 
overstates the importance to early 
European society of the institution as 
it existed through the West of Europe, 
but our author regards it of moment 
to bring distinctly to the mind how 
contrasted it was, in his view of it, for 
the most part, with the strange super- 
stitions of the East. It is probable 
that the origin of monasticism is to be 
referred to the belief common to many 
of the ancient heretics of the impurity 
of matter, and the necessity of living 
altogether in the Spirit. From this, 
as from a root, arose opposed evils ; 
some inferred the indifference of all 
acts done in the body, and indulged in 
profligacy of every kind. Some re- 
garded every natural feeling as essen- 
tially sinful, and separated themselves 
from society, that they might avoid its 
snares, and purchase to themselves, by 
mortification on earth, enjoyments in 
heaven. Marriage was regarded by 
them as essentially impure, and a few 
passages of Scripture, of doubtful in- 
terpretation, were strained by them 
into assertions, giving peculiar crowns 
of glory in future life to those who re- 
fused to encounter the cares of married 
life. There can be no doubt that from 
a very early period the Church feeling 
was against marriage, and that, soon 
after the clergy became a distinct body 
from the laity, efforts were made to 
create this marked line of distinction 
between the two classes of men, The 
first authentic decretal of the Bishop 
of Rome interdicted marriage to all 

riests and deacons. In spite of this 
interdict, the secular clergy, through 
many parts of Europe continued to 
marry ; but wherever the Church had 
power the marriage of ecclesiastics was 
prohibited, and in all cases it denied 
the character of wives to the females 
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united in that relation to clerics, and 
of legitimacy to their children. 

The monastic feeling everywhere 
existed in the rulers of the Church, 
The secular clergy, even if they could 
organise anything of effectual resist- 
ance — which it is not unlikely they 
might in some parts of Europe—were 
almost coerced into celibacy by the 
rivalry of the monks, outbidding them 
for popularity by affecting a more 
ascetic piety. 

In his account of the monastic life 
in the East, Gibbon commences his 
narrative by a quotation from ‘‘Pliny’s 
Natural History,” describing a people 
who dwelt among the palm-trees, near 
the Dead Sea—* Gens sola, et in toto 
orbe preter ceteras mira, sine ulla 
femina, omni venere abdicata, sine pe- 
cunia, socia palmarum. Ita per secu- 
lorum millia (incredibile dictu) gens 
weterna est in qua nemo nascitur jam 
feecunda illis aliorum vite pcenitentia 
est.” We quote this rather in the 
original than in Gibbon’s language, 
because he has omitted to state that, 
from time out of mind—per seculorum 
millia — this strange community had 
subsisted, and because, regarding mo- 
nasticism as opposed altogether to the 
spirit of Christianity, we are not sorry 
to quote a passage of the kind in its 
full strength. The monks— 


“ Black, white, and grey, with all their trumpery,” 


have, we think, done almost infinite 
mischief—enough almost to justify the 
harsh language of a great man who, 
speaking of them in their early stage, 
says, “Such are the early traces of 
principles and institutions which in a 
subsequent age have counterbalanced 
all the temporal advantages of Chris- 
tianity.” It is really wonderful to 
compare the good sense and the pru- 
dence in which all St. Paul’s injunc- 
tions on the subject of marriage are 
conceived, as applicable now as at the 
day they were written, with the strange 
vagaries and excesses of every kind 
arising out of the fantastic piety of the 
early monks, and the despotic regula- 
tions with which it was sought by the 
rulers of the Church to restrict all but 
unmarried men from communicating in 
any public ministration the truths of 
Christianity, or bearing any other part 
but that of spectators in the services 
of Christian worship. 
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The parentage of Christian monas- 
ticism is traced to Egypt. Anthony is 
described as so ignorant as to have 
been unable to read and write. It is 
doubtful whether this does not mean 
that he was unable to write Greek, 
though perhaps not unable to read 
and write in Coptic, his native lan- 
guage. He sold what he had, distri- 
buted it among the poor, and made 
his way into the desert, ‘three days’ 
journey to the eastward of the Nile, 
discovered a lonely spot, which pos- 
sessed the advantages of shade and 
water, and fixed his sad residence on 
Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, 
where an ancient monastery still pre- 
serves the name and memory of the 
saint.”* St. Anthony lived to behold 
numberless descendants or disciples, 
who emulated him. They multiplied 
to such a degree, that it was asserted 
with pride by the hagiographers how 
the number of monks in the desert was 
at least equal to that of the rest of the 
opulation. * Quanti populi habentur 
in urbibus tante pene habentur in de- 
sertis multitudines monachorum.” 

The knowledge of the monastic life 
was introduced into Rome in the year 
341, by Athanasius, who brought with 
him thither some of Anthony's disci- 
ples. St. Jerome gives the account. 
The sight of these Egyptians first oc- 
casioned “horror and contempt ;” but 
like everything that strongly excites 
attention, was soon imitated. There 
is nothing like beginning with a little 
aversion. Wordsworth says, that in- 
stant admiration is a proof of the 
worthlessness of a poem, and what he 
says is to this extent true, that what 
is original must have to force its way. 
Original or not, this strange form of 
religionism did make its way, and 
very rapidly. It, however, underwent 
a change, or rather, in lands where 
the means of sustenance were wrung 
with more difficulty from a reluctant 
soil, the monk was compelled to la- 
bour. 

The Western monks were patterns 
of orthodoxy. No heresies arose among 
them. If Marseilles was infected with 
semi-pelagianism, Marseilles, it must 
be remembered, was a Greek colony ; 
its literature, its language, its habits, 
to a great extent, were Greek. The 
monasteries have been described by 
modern zealots as the asylums in which 
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letters, disregarded by all else, found 
a place. At an after period some of 
them, no doubt, emphatically deserved 
this praise, but this was unconnected 
with their original purpose. Jerome 
had to flog out of him his love for pro- 
fane letters. This was not necessary 
in the case of many of the monks. 
** Both the ancient Latin prose and 
ancient Latin poetry were too repul- 
sively and dangerously heathen to be 
admitted into the narrow cell or the 
mountain cloister.” 

Mr. Milman describes with great 
power the state of mind which the mo- 
nastic life was calculated to nourish. 
Gibbon had already expressed the mo- 
tives which led men to the desert, and 
the dark and implacable genius of su- 
perstition never was subjected to so 
strict an analysis, The seeming 
contrast of seeking solitude, and yet 
being sustained in the strange de- 
termination by feeling that there was 
the sympathy of millions — the im- 
pulses of religious hope—the torturing 
stings of remorse — the affectation of 
irritable vanity — and the fears of un- 
affected humility, alike aid in induc- 
ing a step, not in the first days of 
those ingtitutions irrevocable. The 
historian, in speculating on the mo- 
tives which had each their influence 
on different orders of mind, does not 
forget. to mention the desire of finding 
the means of livelihood without me- 
chanic toil, which might be often the 
inducement, having most power with 
indolent and abject natures. To use 
the language of St. Jerome: ‘ Pos- 
sident opes sub Christo paupere quas 
suv locuplete diabolo non habuerunt.” 
Gibbon does not suflicjently allow, 
however, for the state of surround- 
ing society, which, both in the East 
and West, was such, till times compa- 
ratively modern, that the only security 
to peaceful occupationeither of mind or 
body, was found in thus flying, as far as 
it was possible, from its discord. Tor 
females it presented the only chance— 
often a deceptive one—of escape from 
brutality. In numberless instances we 
find women of rank torn from the con- 
vents in which they had hoped to 
shelter themselves, and compelled to 
loathsome marriages. In some parts 
of the West — as for instance, Britain 
—the establishment of monasticism was 
contemporary with that of Christianity ; 
and this must be taken into considera- 
tion when we seek to investigate the 


question of monastic institutions apart 
from the more general question. In 
early monachism the monk was not a 

riest ; he had not the same objects 
tae him as occupied the secular 
priest. The religious instruction of 
others, so far from being among his 
duties, was not even permitted him. 
If a monk became an ordained priest, 
he immediately quitted the cloister. 
Waddington, in whose history of the 
Church we have a very interesting ac- 
count of the monastic life, quotes a 
passage from Jerome, which shows how 
entirely distinct the monks were, at 
first, from those of the sacerdotal or- 
der : — ** Alia monachorum est causa : 
aliud clericorum, Clerici pascunt oves 
ego pascor. [Illi de altario vivunt: 
mihi quasi infructuose arbori, securis 
ponitur ad radicem si manus ad altare 
non defero. Mihi ante Presbyterum 
sedere non licet.”” — Epist. v., ad He- 
liodorum Monachum. ‘There is no 
reason to think that St. Benedict him. 
self was, at any time, “held in any 
rank in the clergy.” We think that 
Mr. Milman distinguishes, more than 
facts warrant, Western monasticism 
from that of the East. In both, at the 
first institution, mendicity was prohibi- 
ted; and the monk, though he could have 
no property distinct from that of his 
convent, was a man who worked for his 
bread. In the East, it was the com- 
paratively easy task of weaving palm- 
baskets, or such occupation; in the 
West, it was often reclaiming from 
wilderness a stubborn soil—but in both 
labour was the rule. In both, wealth 
and indolence, when wealth rendered 
indolence possible, produced on monks 
and monastic establishments their na- 
tural effects. But the founders of these 
establishments never regarded them as 
laces of sanctuary for men meditating 
idleness. 

Gibbon describes the motives lead. 
ing to the cell; Milman, the state of 
mind of those who find themselves its 
inmates. The imagination he repre- 
sents as preternaturally active. ‘The 
mind of the solitary was perpetually 
occupied with watching its own acts, 
and it ascribed to angels or to demons 
every movement. We ourselves have 
not had the opportunity of studying 
this disease of the monastic habit in 
the works of any of the class; but 
Blanco White describes it in his ** Let- 
ters from Spain,” and says that Roman 
Catholic clergymen find it most difficult 
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to deal with. We believe that stockjob- 
bers, and those whose business it is to 
watch small gains, and whose minds 
are kept in perpetual agitation about de- 
tails which seem individually to be tri- 
fles, but on which, at any moment, ruin 
or great advantage may depend, suffer 
from diseases regarded by medical men 
as peculiar to them, and which require 

culiar treatment; and such do we 
imagine this disease of morbid religion- 
ism to be. In Tasso’s account of him- 
self, the state is better described than 
anywhere else that we at the moment 
remember. In many of the monaste- 
ries, though manual labour was the 
daily habit of the monks, yet it was 
labour carried on under circumstances 
worse for the mind in some of its phases 
than even the treadmill itself. The 
occupation of the monk did not inter- 
rupt thought; but where unbroken 
silence was the rule, thought itself was 
calculated to break down the mind. 
The solitude, from which if the sight 
of human forms was not expelled, 
though all rational communication was 
prohibited, became populous with an- 
gels or demons :— 


“The scenes among which they settled 
were usually such as would promote this 
tendency—strange, desolate, gloomy, fearful, 
the interminable sea or desert, the mountain 
immeasurable by the eye, the unfathomed 
glen; in Italy volcanic regions, either cleft 
or distorted by ancient eruptions, and still 
liable to earthquake and disorder. Their 
solitudes ceased to be solitary; they were 
peopled with sounds, with apparitions unac- 
countable and therefore supernatural.” 


In the great work of Dante we find 
the best account — at least that which 
gives most pleasure at first, and remains 
longest on the memory—of the founders 
or reformers of the monastic orders. 
Whatever may become of the ques- 
tion agitated between distinguished 
philosophers of our own day, as to the 
plurality of worlds, we have entire 
faith in Dante’s poetic creations, and 
have little doubt of all he tells us he 
saw when translated to the planet Sa- 
turn. It was his fortune there to see 
several of the spirits who, while on 
earth, had passed their lives in con- 
templation and retirement. He had 
the advantage, too, of seeing men of 
different periods, and the natives of far 
distant countries, and escaped the inevi- 
table difficulty which attends the labours 
of such poor thinkers as we are, and 
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which besets even our Milmans and 
Guizots in their most successful gene- 
ralisations, of not altogether excluding 
from the story of earlier ages much 
that, properly speaking, is suggested 
by persons and incidents of later date. 
A conversation with a monk of the 
thirteenth century, and an attack on a 
pope living at the time when Dante 
wrote, serve to introduce the poet’s ac- 
of St. Benedict, the founder, in the 
early part of the sixth century, of an 
order of monks, ‘‘ which,” says Mo- 
sheim, ‘‘in a manner absorbed all 
others that were established in the 
West.” In that seventh heaven the 
poet tells us how he saw— 


“ A hundred little spheres, that fairer grew 

By interchange of splendour. I remained 

As one who, fearful of o’er much presuming, 

Abates in him the keenness of desire, 

Nor dares to question; when, amid those 
pearls, 

One largest and most lustrous onward drew, 

That it might yield contentment to my 
wish, 

And from within it these the sounds I heard: 


“* Tf thou, like me, beheld'st the charity 

That burns amongst us—what thy mind con- 
ceives . 

Were uttered. But that, ere the lofty bound 

Thou reach, expectance may not weary thee, 

I will make answer even to the thought 

Which thou hast such respect of. In old days 

That mountain, at whose side Cassino rests, 

Was, on its height, frequented by a race 

Deceived and ill disposed: and I it was 

Who thither carried first the name of Him 

Who brought the soul-subliming truth to 
man ; 

And such a speeding grace shone over me, 

That from their impious worship I reclaimed 

The dwellers round about, who, with the 
world, 

Were in delusion lost. These other flames, 

The spirits of men contemplative, were all 

Enlivened by that warmth whose kindly 
force 

Gives birth to fruits and flowers of holiness. 

There is Macarius, Romoaldo here ; 

And here my brethren, who their steps re- 
frained 

Within the cloisters, and held firm their 
heart.” 


Dante, it would almost seem, him- 
self felt the advantage which the plan 
of his work gave him of exhibiting 
in one view a system which it took 
ages fully to create, and of which he 
shows his clear perception of the evil 
as well as of the good; for the disap- 
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pearance of Benedict is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“ So saying, to his assembly back he drew ; 
And they together clustered into one ; 
Then all rolled upward with the eddying wind.” 


The monastic societies grew out of 
the effort to combine with some of the 
advantages of society the seclusion of 
the solitary monk; and the story of 
each of the great institutions com- 
mences with the account of the founder 
making his escape to the wilderness. 

St. Benedict, the son of respectable 

arents, natives of Nursia, was sent to 
Ses for his education. It would 
appear that his father and mother 
fixed their residence in Rome. He 
lived in their house; but the youth. 
ful school associates among whom he 
found himself, were not to his taste. 
He shrank also from the study of po- 
lite letters, and, to the dismay of his 
arents, fled from the dangerous city. 
fis nurse accompanied his flight. 
The village of Effide, about two miles 
from Lubiaco, was the place of his 
retreat. ‘The villagers admired the 
pious boy, and food was not refused by 
them to him and his nurse, more par- 
ticularly when they found that he pos- 
sessed the gift of mir icles. A stone 
dish fell from his nurse’s hand ; it was 
broken, but the broken fragments were 
re-united as he prayed. He sought a 
wilder solitude, and found a cave, 
in a wooded steep that overlooked the 
Anio, which is still shown. The shep- 
herds mistook him in his rude sheep- 
skin dress for a wild beast. He spoke, 
and they were charmed with feelings 
which they never before experienced, 
and won to believe in the doctrines 
which he taught. The tempter pur- 
sued him to the wilderness — it could 
not but be he—in the shape of a bird, 
which flapped about his brow. The 
tempter—it could not but be he—ap- 
peared before him in day-dreams, and 
even more distinctly in the dead of 
night ; and now he assumed the form 
of a lovely woman whom Benedict had 
known at Rome. Saints have been 
often tried by this peculiar wile of Sa- 
tan. Strange stories are told of 
cases in which the demon triumphed ; 
stories still more strange of cases where 
the saint gained the victory, by rolling 
his naked body in snow. We believe 
this is the approved regimen. It is 
not every day or everywhere that snow 
can be got. But when he cannot get 
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water, the Mohammedan is allowed to 
perform his ablutions with dust—of all 
things in the world, dust ; and Bene- 
dict rushed from his bed, and rolled 
himself on the brambles and sharp 
points of the rocks. The demon and 
the saint continued their conflict: the 
devil thought the best thing to be done 
in the case was to make him an abbot; 
and the prince of this world soon found 
means to get him elected by a neigh- 
bouring monastery. But Satan was 
overreached (perhaps not); the saint 
subjected his monks to rigorous disci- 
pline. Those whom this course did 
not improve were hardened by it in 
iniquity. ‘They attempted to poison 
Benedict. The cup burst asunder in 
his hands; he rebuked them mildly, 
forgave them, but retired to his her. 
mitage. 

Twelve monasteriessoon grew around 
him, each containing twelve yota- 
ries. He considered that less or more 
than this number led to negligence or 
to discord :— 


“ Three virtues constituted the sum of the 
Benedictine discipline. The three oecupa- 
tions of life were the worship of God, read- 
ing, and manual labour. 

** For the divine service the monks awoke 
at midnight; they retired again, and rose 
after a brief repose for matins. After matins 
they did not return to their beds, but spent 
their time in reading, meditation, or the 
singing of psalms. From prime to noon, 
and all after the brief meal, and another 
period of reading or meditation, was devoted 
to labour. At particular periods, as at 
harvest, the labouring brothers did not re- 
turn home to their religious service; they 
knelt and performed it in the fields. The 
mass was not celebrated on ordinary days, 
only on Sundays and holidays.”—pp. 418- 
421. 


These Benedictine monks were a 
different class of men from those of the 
desert of the Thebais, of whom the 
stories told would seem to fall in rather 
with our notions of Brahminical devo- 
tion than to anything to which the 
name of Christianity can be well as- 
signed. It is probable that the legends 
were never entirely believed, but. they 
equally exhibit the kind of toon 
which was called religion. Macarius, 
we are told, being given a bunch of 
grapes, sent it to one of the monks of 
his convent, who sent it to a third, 
The grapes thus passed on to every 
one of the monks, each refusing to 
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taste of the luxury. He at one time 
thoughtlessly killed a gnat which was 
biting him. “To make amends for 
his inadvertency, and to increase his 
mortifications”—we quote ‘ Curzon’s 
Monasteries of the Levant’ —<“ he 
retired to the Marshes of Scete, where 
there were flies whose powerful stings 
were sufficient to pierce the hide of a 
wild boar. Here he remained six 
months, till his body was so much dis- 
figured that his brethren only knew 
him by the sound of his voice.” We 
think it by no means unlikely that 
among the works intended for edi- 
fication among the Western monks, 
such tales of their Eastern prede- 
eessors were often read aloud in 
the refectory during meal-times, and 
listened to with such attention as men 
occupied at their meals give to the 
matters which college statutes require 
to be read at what we should think an 
unseasonable hour; but the whole was 
felt to be mere religious fable. 

The time of the monks of his order 
was thus, by the rule of St. Benedict, 
divided between manual labour and 
devotional studies. ‘The Lord’s Day 
was wholly given to prayer and read- 
ing. ‘Time was so divided as to de- 
prive the individual monk of any 
choice as to how his oceupations should 
be arranged. When the employment 
of any one or more was at such a dis- 
tance from the monastery as not to 
admit of their return at the appointed 
time of religious services, they knelt 
down where they were, and thus ob- 
served the prescribed devotions at the 
prescribed hours. Such as were ac- 
quainted with any trade might exer- 
cise it with the permission of the abbot. 
The profits belonged to the monastery. 
What they sold was sold at a lower 
price than common artisans charged, 
that God might be glorified in all 
things.” This underbidding the com- 
mon artisan looks very like a modern 
advertisement to gain an advantage 
over rivals. 

The original rule of St. Benedict 
was free from the austerity of eastern 
monasticism. It prescribed tempe- 
rance ; but while he expressed regret 
that the human frame was no longer 
able to bear those austerities which 
were possible in former ages, when 
man was a stronger and healthier ani- 
mal, the founder of the Benedictine 
establishments did not command rigo- 
rous fasting or mortification to his 
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monks, They were not yet wealthy ; 
and the labour of their hands, while it 
procured their support, rendered un- 
necessary such aids to virtue as these 
observances are said to afford. With 
increasing wealth, it is observable that 
the rules of the monastic orders became 
more strict, and the reformers who 
from time to time arose, imposed re- 
gulations far more severe than any 
which the founder thought desirable. 
There is in one of Madame De Stael’s 
works an account of a Moravian vil- 
lage which would almost picture the 
life of these ccenobites of old, as it ex- 
isted in the contemplation of Benedict. 
The same grave aspect, the same severe 
silence, the same effort to realise the 
thought of being ‘‘ever in the great 
taskmaster’s eye’’—and, alas! the same 
danger of the overstrained effort, com- 
pelling the mind to sink down, we fear, 
in absolute despair. Night and day 
the inflexible rule of St. Benedict re- 
gulated the lives of his monks. In 
their dormitory a lamp for ever burn- 
ed, and entire silence was imposed on 
them through such hours of the night 
as were intended for sleep. Through 
the day every expression calculated to 
disturb seriousness of thought, or 
which was not calculated to promote 
the religious objects which it was as- 
sumed brought them together, was 
forbidden. ‘The rule makes no men- 
tion of recreation, and it seems so to 
dispose of the entire time of the monk 
as to leave no interval for it; yet we 
cannot believe that men so profoundly 
acquainted with human nature as these 
monastic legislators were, made no 
provision for this absolute necessity of 
our nature. A modern historian tells 
us somewhat archly, when speaking on 
this subject, that every evening after 
supper, while the brethren are still as- 
sembled together, one of them is to 
read aloud passages from the Lives of 
the Saints. In our day such readings 
no doubt would be found amusing 
enough, but they were then somewhat 
differently regarded. There can be no 
doubt that from a very early period the 
Scripture stories were dramatised by 
the monks—that the devil was felt to 
be fair game, and that the element of 
fun, “fast and furious,” often gave 
life to the old monastic halls. We do 
not detect in any of the old mysteries 
and moralities which, though of a later 
date, are, we know, representations of 
what the monasteries at all times pro- 
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duced, anything of temporary satire. 
Their Herod and Judas are never pic- 
tures of local tyrants; but we cannot 
avoid suspecting that the Boy-Bishop 
and such things are very often attacks 
on the secular clergy. Wherever lite- 
rature in any form exists — and what- 
ever there was of literature did exist 
in the monasteries — there is the play 
of mind which expresses itself in sa- 
tire ; and we entertain no doubt what- 
ever that much of the Fescinnine li- 
cense which the decorum of modern 
society, and its separation of classes of 
men from each other, has mischievously 
silenced, and each day seeks more and 
more to drive out of the world, was 
then freely indulged in, and contributed 
its share to the amusement of these 
communities. 

In these colleges the abbot was 
chosen by the brethren, and ‘bound to 
consult the senior brethren on lesser 
matters, and the whole body on the 
more important contingencies.”* He 
was not, however, bound to do more 
than consult ; the decision rested with 
him; the vow of obedience was re- 
garded as obligatory on the consciences 
of the others. 

The novitiate of a monk was far 
from inviting. ‘The effort of the foun- 
ders of monasteries was to discourage, 
not to welcome, zeal. The candidate 
stood for days supplicating for admis- 
sion. This, no doubt, was a form, but 
a form imposing humiliation. He was 
then received into the chamber of 
strangers ;—an ancient monk, then, in 
the language of dissuasion — probably 
adopting some prescribed form of words 
—explained the rule of the order, and 
the difficulty of observing it. ‘The rule 
was again read to him at the end of 
two months; again at the end of half 
a year; and then at the end of the 
year ;—if he persevered in his resolu- 
tion he was allowed “to make pro- 
fession” in public. The profession 
was confined to a vow of perseverance 
in the monastic life, correction of moral 
delinquency, and obedience.” ‘The 
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rule fixed punishments for offences; it 
gave the abbot the power of expulsion ; 
but provided for the restoration of the 
offender on promise of amendment. 

The plan of Mr. Milman’s work 
does not allow him to bring the history 
of these institutions far enough down 
to exhibit their effects on general so- 
ciety ; and we regret this. In some 
future portion of his work we trust that 
this will be supplied. 

Wehave already exceeded our space ; 
and yet we feel that we have brought this 
very instructive book but imperfectly 
before our readers. It is not possible 
to compress into a few pages the sub- 
stance of a narrative extending over a 
thousand years ; and much that it sug- 
gests cannot even be adverted to. We 
hope, therefore, to return to the subject. 
We know no writer who, when a pic- 
ture is to be distinctly presented to the 
mind, so entirely succeeds as the 
author of these volumes. The move- 
ments of societies are often described 
almost as perfectly as if the narrative 
concerned itself with the fates and for- 
tunes of individuals. This wonderful 
— Mr. Milman and Mr. Grote, of 

iving writers, alone possess in any 

high degree. It is, perhaps, from the 
circumstance that his thoughts are 
more conversant in this work with the 
movements of associated men, and 
with individuals acting in a representa- 
tive character, than with men making 
their own felt in defiance of surround- 
ing circumstances, that Mr. Milman 
seems to us less successful when he ua- 
dertakes to give the history of opinions. 
In this part of his task we do not say 
he is inaccurate, but his language is 
not for us sufficiently definite. And we 
should wish more frequent extracts 
exhibiting in their own words — the 
only way in which it can be satisfac- 
torily done — the views of such theo- 
logical writers as he gives an account 
of. We may, however, be wishing 
for actual impossibilities. No single 
book can do the work of a theological 
library. 


* Waddington’s Church History, ch. 19. 





